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"A chillingly detailed portrait of life inside the Afghan training camps. 
Omar Nasiri's memoir offers a unique insider's perspective on the crucial 
tears during which a loosch connected group of regional Islamist move- 
ment* coalesced into Al Qacda's global jUntA." 
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Introduction 



The attacks of September 11, 2001, did not come out of the blue. During the 
1990s an array of violent Islamist movements began to coalesce, raising their 
sights from local conflicts to the "far enemy" of the United States and the West. 
The emerging organization would become known as Al Qaeda. Omar Nasiri s 
account provides a unique insight into this crucial period, which remains 
poorly understood. His story is unique not least because he provides the un- 
usual perspective of someone who infiltrated these terrorist networks. The of- 
ten repeated notion that defeating terrorism requires good intelligence masks 
the reality that gathering intelligence requires individuals willing to risk their 
lives by becoming spies. Their stories are rarely told. 

Nasiri offers a vantage point rarely glimpsed: a portrait of the growing 
strength of Islamic terrorist groups in the 1990s, of what it takes to infiltrate 
these groups, and how inadequately authorities understood the emerging 
threat. Family circumstances brought Nasiri into contact with a terrorist net- 
work, and his unusual upbringing, divided between North Africa and Belgium, 
provided him with the means to lead a double life. 

Having spent over seven years working for the French, British, and German 
intelligence services, Nasiri provides us with an insider's look at how these 
agencies functioned. His account of meetings, conversations, and the "trade- 
craft" of the various services is unusually detailed. Nasiri is also unusual in 
having been run jointly by the French and British while based in the UK, shed- 
ding light on how the two countries cooperated despite differing attitudes to- 
wards the threat from terrorism. And he reveals the complexity of his own mo- 
tivations and the ethical compromises made both by spies and those who 
handle them. The morally ambiguous decisions made by Nasiri and his han- 
dlers puts paid to the simplistic notions of what counterterrorism espionage is 
really about. Nasiri's own apparent confusion over where his loyalties lay at 
various points underlines the difficulties in leading a double life as spy and 
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jihadist as well as those faced by intelligence services in working with such in- 
dividuals. 

While it may be impossible to confirm every detail of Nasiri's story, there is 
no doubt about the veracity of his unusual career path: becoming involved 
with an important Algerian terrorist network in Europe, working for the 
French secret service, traveling to the training camps in Afghanistan, and then 
infiltrating radical Islamist circles in London. Any personal memoir such as 
this is bound to reflect the viewpoint of the narrator and provide a highly per- 
sonal and sometimes incomplete picture of events. But what is clear from this 
account is that the emerging network was far better organized and far more 
determined than has been previously understood. The Afghan training camps 
were the breeding ground for the current terrorist threat, and Nasiri provides 
the most detailed picture yet of life inside those camps — A picture far richer 
and more worrying than any previously seen. 

Although he is of Moroccan background, Algerians form a central part of 
Nasiri's account, since they comprised the core of Europe's Islamist terrorist 
network before 9/1 1. Algeria had been plunged into a bloody civil war after the 
army cancelled elections in January 1992 to prevent the Islamic Salvation 
Front (FIS) from taking power. Violence erupted and a number of insurgent 
groups emerged. The most violent of these was the Armed Islamic Group 
(GIA). As many as three thousand Algerians are thought to have fought against 
the Soviets in Afghanistan in the 1980s, and Algeria was the first country to 
feel the impact of the returning veterans of the Afghan war. The GIA was led 
by hundreds of battle-hardened men who came back radicalized and willing to 
use increasingly brutal tactics. It drew on support networks within Europe's 
immigrant communities. Initially these support networks dealt primarily in 
propaganda, but soon they began to provide funds, logistical support like false 
passports, and eventually weapons for the GIA. 

When he returned to Belgium in 1994, Nasiri found that his mother's 
house had become an important hub for GIA operations. Because Belgium 
had few antiterrorist laws, groups faced less surveillance and disturbance from 
the police and security services than in neighboring France. According to his 
account, Nasiri did not become involved with the GIA for ideological reasons, 
but initially out of the desire to make money by supplying weapons. However, 
he soon found himself deeply embroiled in their activities. 

A confrontation with the GIA members caused by the theft of some money, 
led Nasiri to a fateful choice. Like many others who have taken this path, he 
was drawn into becoming a spy by expediency rather than moral choice, offer- 
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ing himself to the French overseas intelligence service, the DGSE, in order to 
extract himself from a difficult situation. France began working closely with 
Belgium during this time, conducting a number of lengthy joint surveillance 
operations, particularly after the French realized the scale of the networks and 
the threat they posed. 

A veritable who's who of Algerian militants and activists passed through 
Nasiri's house. Not only that, but the key G1A publication — the Al Ansur 
newsletter — was also put together and distributed there. The evolution of Al 
Ansiir was itself indicative of the transformation Islamist networks were under- 
going throughout the 1990s. It emerged as the official publication of the GIA, 
although over time articles from other sources started to appear in it, including 
other Islamist organizations like the Libyan Islamic Fighting Group, Moroccan 
groups, and Egyptian groups linked to Alman al-Zawahiri. Its content also be- 
came increasingly violent, justifying the murder of any civilians who did not 
support GIA activity. Al Ansar was a pioneer in uniting national Islamist mili- 
tant networks into a global movement, and its contents were a warning to the 
authorities of what was to come. 

It did not take long for the bloody conflict in Algeria to begin to bleed over 
into Europe. France, Algeria's former colonial master, was perceived by jihadists 
as having supported the coup and so became a target. The first dramatic illus- 
tration of the threat came when a group of GIA operatives took over an Air 
France jet on the tarmac at the Algiers airport on December 24, 1994. The GIA 
may also have intended to fly the plane into the Eiffel Tower, one of the first ex- 
amples of the possible use of planes as weapons. In the end the plane was flown 
to Marseille, where a French antiterrorist force stormed it, killing all four hi- 
jackers. 

In March 1995, the Belgian authorities conducted a series of raids that 
Nasiri describes. They were one of the first major police operations against the 
Algerian networks in Europe. Nasiri's family home was raided, and weapons, 
munitions, and false papers were discovered in other houses, garages, and cars. 
Also found during a vehicle search was a parcel containing an eight-thousand- 
page terrorist training manual, the frontispiece of which was dedicated to 
Osama bin Laden and Abdullah Azzam, bin Laden s mentor. According to Alain 
Grignard, a Belgian antiterrorist detective involved in the raids, the manual 
proved to be a treasure trove of information and one of the first indications of 
both the scale of the network and bin Laden's role in it. 

The raids underlined growing concerns that the network was considering 
initiating campaigns within Europe itself. This was confirmed only a few 
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months later, in the summer of 1995, when a wave of bomb attacks struck 
France, including the Paris metro. Some of those involved in that bombing 
campaign were in turn linked to the network uncovered in the March raids. 
That bombing campaign transformed France's attitude towards terrorist net- 
works, making it one of the first Western nations to appreciate the potential 
dangers involved, although France primarily saw the problem as spillover from 
its involvement in the Algerian conflict rather than as part of a broader interna- 
tional jihad. 

One of the people who spent time in Nasiri's house but evaded arrest in the 
March 1995 raids was a senior GIA organizer named Ali Touchent. Touchent 
exemplifies the murkiness of terrorism and counterterrorism during this 
period and the depth of confusion over the loyalties of individuals. One school 
of thought holds that the GIA was riddled from the start with spies from the 
Algerian secret service. And further, that these included agent provocateurs who 
by 1995 were deliberately shifting the campaign of violence into France, to try 
and draw Paris into the conflict in opposition to the Islamists and in support 
for the Algerian state. Much suspicion centers on Ali Touchent, who some have 
argued may have been working for the Algerian state all along and who man- 
aged to evade arrest on a number of occasions. This suspicion is given some 
weight by French officials who say they kept pursuing Touchent until they 
found evidence he had returned to Algeria — and that he was actually the son of 
a commissar of police. 

When the French told the Algerians they believed Touchent had returned to 
Algeria, they replied that they had forgotten to mention he had been killed in a 
gun battle in Algiers in May 1997. "We don't know if he's dead or alive, an agent 
or not," says one former French intelligence officer. Nasiri also believes he saw 
Touchent in London, although Touchent was not arrested despite being identi- 
fied, again raising questions. There are few answers about who he really was and 
for whom he was working. 

Following the Belgian raids, Nasiri embarked on a new mission: infiltrating 
the Afghan training camps. French officials appear to have known that a num- 
ber of French residents were disappearing and then returning months later. Ac- 
cording to one former intelligence officer, around one to two hundred French 
residents traveled to Afghanistan for training during the 1990s. Some went to 
sign up with an international jihad; others simply wanted to be able to return 
home and boast that they knew how to fire an AK-47. 

Nasiri proved adept in carrying out his mission. Mis account of his travels 
provides a personal but highly revealing picture of how he entered jihadist cir- 
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against the Soviets (partly out of frustration at factional infighting) and was 
resident in Sudan during the early 1990s, he continued to finance guesthouses 
and training facilities within Afghanistan, including, according to Nasiri, paying 
for food at the camp he attended. 

Pakistan's Inter-Services Intelligence Agency (ISI) was also involved in sup- 
porting some Afghan camps. In 1993, the United States began to pressure Pak- 
istan about training camps because of rising concerns over jihadist activity in 
Kashmir. Washington went as far as to threaten to put Pakistan on its list of state 
sponsors of terrorism. Many of these camps were in Pakistani-controlled Kash- 
mir but appear to have been shut down following the U.S. complaints.Training 
facilities were moved to Afghanistan after 1 993. Soon after, the ISI began backing 
the Taliban as a proxy force to stabilize Afghanistan and support Pakistan's secu- 
rity interests. 

Nasiri's time at the camp, between 1995 and 1996, coincided with the Tal- 
iban's rapid rise. As he recalls it, relations were extremely tense between the 
Arabs who ran the camp and Afghans in general, and particularly the Taliban. 
The Taliban were suspected of wanting to shut down the camps and seize their 
weapons. They were also viewed as dangerous religious innovators. The alliance 
of convenience between the two sides would only come later. 

Khaldan was the entry-level camp that Nasiri first attended. According to 
his account, even in the mid-1990s the range of nationalities represented and 
the discipline of the training was remarkable, and far greater than was previ- 
ously suspected. Groups from Algeria, Chechnya, Kashmir, Kyrgyzstan, the 
Philippines, Tajikistan, and Uzbekistan were provided with military training, 
which they would apply when they returned to fight in their homelands. Large 
numbers of Arabs, especially from Saudi Arabia, Egypt, lordan, and Yemen, 
also passed through, as well as individuals from Europe, North Africa, and 
elsewhere looking to take part in jihad. The Bosnian conflict, in which many 
had fought during the early 1990s, was winding down, but Chechnya remained 
a popular cause. These two key conflicts of the 1990s provided a focus for radi- 
calization, combat training, and networking among militants that was not 
fully appreciated at the time. lust like the Afghan conflict of the 1980s, they 
provided the means by which different groups and individuals met and 
formed connections. 

The training Nasiri received at Khaldan was highly organized and extensive. 
Discipline in the camps was strict, but a sense of camaraderie also developed 
among those who attended. Recruits learned how to use a wide variety of 
weapons and explosives as well as carry out specific operations such as assassi- 
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nations, bombings, kidnappings, and urban guerrilla warfare — much of it 
based on U.S. training manuals obtained during the fight against the Soviets. 

Attendees at the camp also spent nearly as much time on religious training 
as they did on combat. Spiritual preparation was considered a central aspect of 
jihad, more important than the physical training. The camps were crucial to de- 
veloping and disseminating a broad, theologically grounded justification for 
the use of extreme violence, even against civilians. The theological precepts de- 
veloped not just in Afghanistan but also in Europe during the 1990s were cru- 
cial in influencing tens of thousands of individuals. These guiding ideas served 
to underpin the post-9/11 jihadist ideology that has not merely survived but 
grown since the targeting of Al Qaeda's leadership. 

Nasiris first stop, the Khaldan camp, was originally established by bin 
Laden's mentor Abdullah Azzam in the 1980s. Among those who passed 
through Khaldan were individuals involved in both the 1993 and 2001 attacks 
on the World Trade Center (including Muhammad Atta, ringleader of the 9/1 1 
attacks); individuals involved in the 1998 U.S. embassy bombings; Ahmed 
Rcssam, the failed Millenium bomber; both of the British "shoe-bombers," 
Richard Reid and Sajid Badat; and Zacarias Moussaoui, sentenced to life im- 
prisonment in 2006 for involvement in the 9/11 plot. But the mid-1990s Khal- 
dan's leader was a man called Ibn al-Sheikh al-Libi, with whom Nasiri spent 
considerable time. Al-Libi had fought in Afghanistan in the 1980s; like others, 
he was not necessarily part of Al Qaeda in the 1990s, but rather an independent 
operator whose work and camp would eventually come under the Al Qaeda 
banner. 

Al-Libi later became a crucial figure in the debate surrounding prewar intel- 
ligence on Iraq. Caught in November 2001, the Libyan trainer was the first 
high-ranking member of Al Qaeda to be captured by the United States after the 
attacks. Following a tussle between the FBI and CIA, the CIA won control and 
handed him over to Egypt, where he may have been subjected to mistreatment 
or torture. Intelligence gleaned from his interrogation was used by senior U.S. 
officials to assert a link between Iraq and Al Qaeda, based on al-Libi's claim that 
Iraq had offered training to Al Qaeda beginning in December 2000. This was 
cited by Vice President Cheney, by Secretary of State Colin Powell in his pivotal 
speech before the UN in February 2003, and by President George W. Bush in 
Cincinnati in October 2002, when he said, "We've learned that Iraq has trained 
Al Qaeda members in bomb making and poisons and gases." 

The problem was that al-Libi was lying. As early as February 2002, a De- 
fence Intelligence Agency report argued that it was likely he was "intentionally 
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misleading the debriefers" because he couldn't provide specific details of the 
training that had supposedly taken place. In January 2004 al-Libi recanted his 
claims about Iraq, forcing the CIA to recall intelligence reports based on his 
statements. 

There has been speculation that he may have been deliberately providing 
false information in order to draw the United States into attacking Iraq. Nasiri's 
account tends to substantiate this viewpoint, since he says al-Libi expressed his 
dislike of Saddam Hussein's secular regime in Iraq and was also highly skilled in 
withstanding interrogation. Documents and training manuals found in 
Afghanistan after 2001 also showed that members of Al Qaeda were taught to 
think of jihad not only as something that took place in the battlefield but also as 
a battle that could be fought when captured by providing false information. In 
the spring of 2006 al-Libi was reportedly handed over to the Libyan authorities. 

At Khaldan, Nasiri's background appears to have made him stand out from 
other recruits. Just as the intelligence agencies found that his unusual upbring- 
ing would make him a good spy, the leaders of the camp also believed he could 
be useful, partly because he could move through Western populations more 
easily and partly because of his independence of mind, a contrast to most of 
those at the camp. As a result he was one of the few selected to attend the more 
advanced Darunta camp. 

Where Khaldan focused on combat training, often for groups, Derunta pro- 
vided more individualized training in explosives and terrorism for those who 
had graduated from the initial phase. In Khaldan recruits learned how to deto- 
nate explosives; in Darunta they learned how to make explosives and detona- 
tors from scratch. Those who attended Darunta were less likely to be members 
of a group preparing for military combat in their homeland and more likely to 
be lone individuals preparing to act as classic terrorist sleepers, thus requiring a 
different set of skills. 

The Darunta complex was built around a former Soviet military base west 
of Jalalabad. It included a number of buildings and camps for different militant 
groups. Among those who graduated from Darunta before its destruction by 
U.S. air strikes in late October 2001 was Ahmed Ressam, later convicted of in- 
volvement in the Millennium bombing plot against Los Angeles International 
Airport. 

It was here that Al Qaeda engaged in chemical weapons experiments, led by 
Abu Khabab al-Masri, whom Nasiri also says he met. U.S. intelligence began to 
learn of al-Masri's dabbling in chemical weapons around 1998-1999 and this 
was confirmed after the fall of the Talbian in 2001, when reporters found a lab 
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containing chemical compounds and documents with instructions on how to 
make the nerve gas Sarin. Chained to metal poles outside the lab were the re- 
mains of dead animals used for experimentation. Nasiri's account points to 
chemical weapons experiments conducted as far back as the mid-1990s, earlier 
than reported. 

How much did the United States know about the camps and the nature of 
the training going on within them? Although U.S. policymakers had turned 
their back on Afghanistan following the withdrawal of Soviet troops in 1989, 
American intelligence and counterterrorism experts were becoming increasingly 
aware of the role of the camps and the danger they posed. When investigators 
looked into the 1993 World Trade Center bombing as well as other related activ- 
ity, they found a common thread for these early operations: Afghanistan. 

Ramzi Yousef, who planned the 1993 attack, had trained at Khaldan and 
met his co-conspirator there. A still-classified National Intelligence Estimate 
published in 1995 entitled "The Foreign Terrorist Threat to the United States" 
argued that the most likely foreign terrorist threat to the United States was radi- 
cal Islamists with ties to Afghanistan. 

But intelligence remained fragmentary and partial. Some human intelli- 
gence was available from the camps near the Pakistan border, but other camps, 
like Darunta, were far harder to penetrate. The United States largely relied on 
satellite imagery until the CIA established Alec Station in 1996, a unit tasked 
with tracking Osama bin Laden's activities. Some estimates claim that between 
1996 and the 9/1 1 attacks, ten to twenty thousand individuals went through the 
camps for training. Others believe the figure could be much higher, even up to 
a hundred thousand. No one traced where these people went or who they, in 
turn, went on to train. 

Just as Nasiri departed Afghanistan in the spring of 1996, bin Laden re- 
turned. He arrived from Sudan on May 19, 1996, on board a twelve-seater char- 
tered plane, having been cleared to land at lalalabad by Pakistan's ISI. The pres- 
sure on his former hosts in Sudan had become too intense, and the message 
had gotten through that he would no longer enjoy the protection he had been 
afforded in previous years. 

Bin Laden was arriving at a crucial point as the Taliban were rising to power. 
He had initially kept his distance, but by the summer of 1 996 clearly the Taliban 
were on the rise. In a meeting possibly brokered by the ISI, bin Laden met with 
Mullah Omar and senior Taliban leaders to offer his support, including funding 
and fighters to help secure victory in the bitter factional battles among the mu- 
itihiilin. 
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By September, the Taliban had taken lalalabad. The Taliban would provide 
bin Laden and Al Qaeda with a safe haven in which to begin planning more 
dramatic operations. The Taliban had little interest in the training camps, espe- 
cially the ones that brought in Arabs and outsiders, but bin Laden most likely 
persuaded them that he should take over their operation. 

After his return from Afghanistan and a long period out of contact, Nasiri 
was reunited with the DGSF and offered a new mission. Following the raids in 
March 1995 and the bombing campaign that summer, the support structure for 
the GIA — including the editing and publishing of Al Ansar — had made the 
short journey from France and Belgium over to the UK. As France and Belgium 
cracked down, it was to London's more tolerant environment that many of the 
jihadists began to move. "London was the focal point," explains Alain Grignard, 
a Belgian antiterrorist officer who believes it provided the "stepping stone" 
from the era of national Islamic extremists to the global network founded in 
the Afghan melting pot. 

The mid- to late 1990s were the years when Britain's capital earned the so- 
briquet of "Londonistan," a title provided by French officials infuriated at the 
growing presence of Islamist radicals in London and the failure of British au- 
thorities to do anything about it. London historically had always been a home 
for dissidents, and from the 1980s had increasingly also become a shelter for Is- 
lamic extremists given asylum by officials who had little understanding of their 
activity. 

As Nasiri's account reveals, relations between French and British intelligence 
agencies were cordial, but the French were beginning to voice their frustration. 
Raids in France and Belgium had produced phone and fax numbers linked to 
the UK, and names of suspects were passed on. Some French officials believe 
that if more had been done by Britain at the time, the network behind the sum- 
mer of 1995 bombings might have been broken up and the attacks prevented. 

Soon after arriving, Nasiri was again brought into contact with Al Ansar, 
now being printed in London. Among those who had become involved with Al 
Ansar in London before Nasiri's arrival was Rachid Ramda, previously seen in 
France and Belgium moving within GIA circles. When French counterterrorist 
judge Jean-Louis Bruguiere asked Britain to pick up Ramda, who was wanted in 
connection with financing the Paris metro bombings, the initial British reaction 
was to say that it wasn't possible to pick him up since he had done nothing 
wrong in the UK, a problem frequently cited by British officials. Ramda was ar- 
rested but fought being extradited for ten years, to the increasing annoyance of 
the French. His case became emblematic of the tensions between the two coun- 
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tries in fighting terrorism. It was only in December 2005 that Britain finally 
transferred him to French custody. He was convicted in Paris in March 2006 in 
relation to the bombings of the mid-1990s. 

In London, Nasiri was run jointly by the French and British intelligence ser- 
vices and given the task of infiltrating its radical community. It did not take 
long for Nasiri to arrive at the Finsbury Park mosque, situated in North Lon- 
don, at a pivotal moment in its history. A new preacher, a man on the rise 
named Abu Hamza, had just arrived. He was missing an eye and both hands — 
one hand was replaced by a hook. An Egyptian who had spent time in the 
Afghan camps, he managed to hide his extremist views from the trustees who 
appointed him at the mosque. But very quickly strains emerged between Abu 
Hamza's largely North African supporters and the old guard of the mosque, 
largely drawn from the Pakistani and Bengali communities. The tension soon 
spilled over into intimidation, and it became clear that a new, younger, more 
radical group was taking over. 

Abu Hamza and his supporters turned the Finsbury Park mosque into not 
just Britain's but Europe's premier sanctuary and networking home for those 
committed to international jiha d. Up to two hundred people at a time slept in 
its basement. Among those who passed through its doors were Zacarias 
Moussaoui, and also former footballer Nizar Trabelsi and French convert 
Jerome Courtailler, both convicted of planning to attack U.S. targets in Eu- 
rope. One recent account estimates that as many as fifty men from the 
mosque died in terrorist operations and insurgent attacks in a dozen or more 
conflicts abroad. 

Abu Hamza initially portrayed himself as spiritual adviser to the CIA and 
editor of Al Ansar. But by around 1997, the GIA had become increasingly con- 
troversial, even within Islamic circles, because of its extreme violence. Mas- 
sacres of civilians were causing even jihadists to question whether it was out of 
control, and the group began to splinter. Nasiri was a close witness to the de- 
bates among European Islamists over whether to stay with the GIA or break 
from it. Abu Hamza distanced himself from GIA activities in October 1997, just 
as others did over time. 

Abu Hamza preached sermons of hate and violence that affected countless 
young men. He boosted his credibility with rumors of how he might have lost 
his eye and hands fighting the jihad. Nasiri knew the real story was that his in- 
juries were the result of an accident during experiments in a training camp. 
When he told Abu Hamza this, the cleric asked him to keep his secret in order 
to avoid undermining his remitation. 
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The mosque functioned as a recruitment center for groups allied to Al 
Qaeda. Individuals were sent to Afghanistan with plane tickets, money, and let- 
ters of introduction from Abu Hamza. Jerome Courtailler claimed that Abu 
Hamza was his reference to get into Khaldan and that he was given two thou- 
sand dollars for expenses. U.S. investigators are thought to have information 
that Abu Hamza also directly bankrolled the training camps in Afghanistan, in- 
cluding Darunta and the work of al-Masri. Some of Europe's top jihtidist re- 
cruiters operated out of the mosque, talent-spolting for potential jihudisls. 
Among the most important was an Algerian named Djamel Beghal. He moved 
from Paris to London in 1997. He was eventually picked up in Dubai, triggering 
a wave of arrests across Europe and the foiling of an alleged plot against the 
U.S. embassy in Paris. At one stage Beghal admitted being recruited by Abu 
Zubayda but later retracted his confession. He is currently awaiting trial in 
France. 

The British Security Service (commonly known as M15) and police were 
meeting secretly with Hamza soon after he took over the mosque in 1997, but 
they appear to have underestimated him. The authorities clearly knew — not 
least from Nasiri's intelligence and likely that of other spies— that Abu Hamza 
was at the very least a troublemaker. But they believed he was avoiding targeting 
Britain and therefore could not be touched. Critics of the UK argue that this 
was effectively a deal with the militants: do what you like overseas as long as 
you don't target the UK and you will be left alone. British officials argue that 
this was never a formal deal but was simply the result of the legal framework 
under which they operated; they could not prosecute anyone for activities over- 
seas and were instead warning individuals not to plan anything against the UK. 

The tolerance of the British, along with their traditions of free speech, mul- 
ticulturalism, and the granting of asylum, were abused. British authorities, not 
wanting to interfere with free speech, failed to appreciate the kind of inflamma- 
tory rhetoric coming out of the Finsbury Park mosque as well as its activities. 

Many countries other than France complained about the Finsbury Park 
mosque, but nothing was done. It was not until January 2003 that British au- 
thorities took firm action. Intelligence about a possible plot to develop the poi- 
son Ricin led to an early-morning raid on the mosque, and a number of in- 
criminating items were found. 

But Abu Hamza remained at large, preaching on the street in front of the 
mosque (speeches attended by some of those who carried out the July 7, 2005, 
bombings in London). It was only when the United States issued an extradition 
warrant— based on allegations of plans to set up a training camp in Oregon — 
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that British authorities acted, partly out of embarrassment by the American 
pressure. In October 2004, Abu Hamza was charged and eventually convicted of 
solicitation to murder and other offenses. 

Another key figure whom Nasiri spied on was Abu Qatada, a Palestinian- 
Jordanian. He had arrived in the UK in 1993 on a forged United Arab Emirates 
passport. Jordan sought his extradition after he was sentenced in absentia for 
terrorism offenses, but Britain refused and offered him refugee status in 1994. 
Unlike Abu Hamza, Qatada was as serious scholar. He was not a leader of any 
particular group or an organizer, but something far more significant — an ideo- 
logue and spiritual mentor. 

For Islamic militants, the need for religious rulings is highly significant. 
Many militants went to Abu Qatada for guidance and religious justification for 
their actions. The names of those believed to have received religious training 
from him make up a who's who of European-based Islamic militants, among 
them Zacarias Moussaoui, Nizar Trabelsi, and Kamal Daoudi. Djamel Beghal 
initially went to London specifically to study under Abu Qatada. Tapes of Abu 
Qatada's sermons were also found in the Hamburg flat used by Muhammad 
Atta, tied to the 9/11 attacks. Spain's chief antiterrorist investigator once de- 
scribed Abu Qatada as the "spiritual leader" of Islamic militants in Europe. 

Abu Qatada's base of operations was in the Four Feathers Club, a youth club 
near London's Baker Street. Nasiri's recollection is that Abu Qatada's sermons 
were far more dangerous than Abu Hamza's precisely because they were more 
disciplined, and focused on spiritual preparation for action rather than rhetoric. 
Nasiri also believes that Abu Qatada's teachings were almost identical to those he 
received in the Afghan training camps as part of the process of indoctrination 
and the instillment of discipline among jihadisls. Yet Nasiri says British officials 
told him to leave Abu Qatada alone and instead focus his spying on Hamza. It is 
not clear why. As with Abu Hamza, Qatada is thought to have been in touch 
with MI5, but who was manipulating whom is not necessarily clear. 

In February 2001, Abu Qatada was questioned by the police, who found 
£.170,000 in cash in his house, part of it in an envelope marked "For the Mu- 
jahidin of Chechnya." He was supposed to be living off state benefits, but he 
was not charged. Much to the embarrassment of the authorities, in December 
2001, shortly before new antiterrorism laws were due to come into effect, Abu 
Qatada suddenly fled from his house in West London and, remarkably, man- 
aged to remain at large for nearly a year until he was captured in London. Since 
then a series of legal battles have ensued as the government seeks to extradite 
him to Jordan. 
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Well aware of Abu Qatada and Abu Hamza, the French were concerned 
about their influence on young people in French suburbs. But when they 
pressed British counterparts, French intelligence officials say they got the usual 
answer that Britain was a country that tolerated free speech. Even when they 
presented evidence of the danger, French officials say they had little traction 
until after 9/1 1. They feel Britain's decision not to act was political, based on a 
reluctance to harass Islamic preachers and alienate the large Muslim commu- 
nity. The French are also thought to have considered kidnapping Hamza — a 
French version of the current U.S. practice of "extraordinary rendition." Ac- 
cording to a former intelligence officer, the DGSE placed a team in London to 
look into the possibility and believed the British security services might have 
turned a blind eye, although the police might have been less accepting. 

British officials claim they did work closely with the French to try and deal 
with GIA support and fund-raising networks within the UK, trying to track 
the sources of money. They cite the legislative framework as a problem. In the 
mid-1990s conspiring within Britain to commit terrorist acts abroad was not 
an offense. So groups like Hamas and the Tamil Tigers as well as the GIA be- 
gan using the UK as a hub. The police investigated a problem only if there was 
evidence that an offense had been committed and laws broken. Police and se- 
curity services did not prioritize gaining intelligence on these groups. "Did we 
have good coverage? It wasn't a priority," argues one British official involved in 
gathering intelligence during the mid-1990s. "Why would you want to know 
what the boy scouts are doing?" he asks, giving some sense of how the threat 
was viewed. 

British counterterrorism experts remained focused on the threat from Irish 
Republican terrorism rather than Islamic terrorism. And the former threat ap- 
peared much more real. In February 1996, a huge half-ton bomb exploded in 
the London docklands area, signaling a new phase of activity after a cease-fire. 
MI5 and the police were also engaged in a bureaucratic tussle over who would 
run counterterrorist policy in Northern Ireland — that MI5 would eventually 
win — which also channeled resources and energy in that direction. 

It was only in early 1998 that British authorities began to hear more about 
Al Qaeda. At that time concern was not focussed on Abu Qatada, Abu Hamza, 
or any of the North African networks. It centered on groups of Arabs who had 
arrived around 1998, largely from Egypt, as well as other Arabs with links to bin 
Laden, including Khalid al-Fawwaz. Al-Fawwaz was believed to have been man- 
aging bin Laden's London media office, organizing interviews for Western jour- 
nalists and publishing statements on his behalf. 
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A few months before the African embassy bombings, FBI chief of counter- 
terrorism John O'Neill, who would die in the World Trade Center on 9/1 1 , went 
to London to look for evidence against bin Laden. An investigation had been 
opened by the FBI following the publication of a 1996 fatwa (religious ruling) 
by bin Laden in a London-based Arabic newspaper. The embassy bombings of 
August 1998 created an even clearer evidence trail leading to London. Raids 
were made on addresses where a fax had been sent thai claimed responsibility 
for the attack. The original fax's header and footer were alleged to have been 
found intact, proving it came into an office linked to Khalid al-Fawwaz and two 
other men before the attacks had taken place. Fawwaz is currently in British 
custody awaiting extradition to the United States. 

While the relationship between the United States' and Britain's intelligence 
services remained strong, a much poorer relationship obtained on the law en- 
forcement side, especially regarding counterterrorism. O'Neill and his FBI col- 
leagues also had a difficult time with their British counterparts because the 
British believed the IRA was using the United States as a safe haven for its activ- 
ities, much in the same way the French believed Britain provided a safe haven 
for Algerian terrorism. As a result, both sides felt requests for action were often 
not followed up on. 

Although British authorities did begin to appreciate the notion of Al Qaeda's 
threat from the start of 1998, it was perceived as distinct from figures such as 
Abu Qatada, Abu Hamza, and the Algerians operating in the UK. Abu Hamza 
and Abu Qatada were on the radar of British authorities but very low down, 
along with veterans of the Afghan war who were being granted asylum in the 
UK, according to officials who served at the time. Simply put, the British had 
other priorities. International terrorism, and particularly Islamist-linked terror- 
ism, was not seen as something that threatened to hurt it directly. France might 
be a primary target because of its involvement in Algeria, but not the UK. 

Britain is now feeling the long-term impact of its policy to tolerate these 
radical elements in the 1990s. The radicalization that has spread in some British 
communities did not establish itself overnight. It is the result of a long process 
in which individuals and groups methodically targeted young people. 

In the meantime, these different strands of jihadist activity were being 
brought together. In 1998, a new set of raids in Belgium led to more evidence of 
the international nature of the jihadist networks and the threat they posed. 
Those detained were from Algeria, Morocco, Syria, and Tunisia, and had links to 
a number of different Islamic groups as well as to Abu Zubayda, Afghanistan, 
Bosnia, and Pakistan. The raids uncovered detonators and materials for making 
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explosives, and there were suspicions (never fully confirmed) that the World 
Cup, to be held in France that summer, was a target. A wave of arrests across Eu- 
rope followed. The French believed London was the center of organization. The 
outlines of more complex terrorist networks were emerging. 

Europe has always been a central base of operations for Al Qaeda, a place in 
which different Islamic radical groups have forged their alliances.Thc warning 
signs were there, but only a few understood them. Too many in Europe and 
elsewhere focused their energies on other issues and are now paying the price. 
Five years after the September 1 1 attack, it is Europe — and the UK particu- 
larly — not the United States, that faces the biggest challenge from terrorism. 

It was Osama bin l.aden's achievement to globalize the notion of jihad. To 
take groups that had previously focused solely on their own local conflicts— in 
Algeria, Central Asia, Chechnya, and elsewhere — and convince them they were 
part of a broader struggle. A struggle against the "far enemy" of the United 
States, which supported the governments they opposed. A struggle that was to 
be fought under the banner of Al Qaeda. In February 1998, bin Laden issued a 
statement declaring the formation of the World Islamic Front for Jihad against 
lews and Crusaders. He announced a fatwa that "to kill the Americans and their 
allies — civilians and military — is an individual duty for every Muslim who can 
do it in any country in which it is possible to do it." Soon after, in August 1998, 
came Al Qaeda's first successful large-scale operation against the United States, 
striking its embassies in Tanzania and Kenya. 

Nasiri's story ends when he moves to Germany. There his relationship with 
the German security services breaks down. As he sees it, they abandoned him, 
never providing the protection and new identity the French originally promised 
him. He attempted to reconnect with officials after the September 1 1 attacks but 
was rebuffed. Nearly four years later, as he watched the bombings in London on 
luly 7, 2005, he decided he wanted to tell his story. That led him to approach 
the BBC and also to write down his own account of his seven years spent infil- 
trating the burgeoning jihadist movement as a spy. 

Gordon Corera 
London, September 2006 
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Prologue 

I heard about the 9/1 1 attacks on the radio. I was in my car, driving to pick up 
my wife from work. The reporters had thought an airplane had hit the first 
tower accidentally. My wife got in the car. She, too, believed the collision had 
been an accident. 

But 1 knew it was no accident. Even before the second plane hit, I knew. 
And I knew who had done it. When we got home 1 turned on CNN. Both tow- 
ers were burning now, and people were screaming in the streets. 

I did the only thing 1 could: I picked up the phone to call my contact at the 
German intelligence service. I hadn't spoken to him in a year and a half at this 
point, and I hated him. But thousands of people were dying and I had no 
choice. 

He answered on the first ring. When I told him who it was he sounded sur- 
prised. "I'm calling to offer my help," I said. 

"Do you know who did this? Do you know any of the hijackers?" 

"No," I replied. "But I know who's behind this. I know why they did it. 
I know who these people are, and I know how they think." 

I knew these things because I knew Al Qaeda. In Belgium I had lived with 
members of Al Qaeda for years, although they didn't call themselves that yet. I 
bought guns for them, which they shipped all over the world. I transported 
their explosives into Africa, where they were used in Algeria's civil war. I dis- 
tributed their newsletters. I knew their top leaders in Europe. One of them or- 
ganized the lethal metro bombings in Paris in 1995. Others were connected to 
a deadly hijacking. These men lived in my house. 

Later, I went to Afghanistan, where I ate and slept and prayed with Al 
Qaeda in the training camps. I got as close to them as anyone could. I shared 
their rage and their pain; I shared my guns and my sweat with them. I offered 
up my blood for them, and more than once I offered up my life. They were my 
brothers, and I would happily have given them anything I had. 
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With them I became a mujahid, mastering almost every kind of weapon on 
the planet, from Kalashnikovs to antiaircraft missiles. I learned how to drive a 
tank, and how to blow one up. I learned how to lay a minefield, and how to 
throw a grenade to inflict maximum damage. 1 learned how to fight in cities, 
how to stage assassinations and kidnappings, how to resist torture. I learned 
how to make deadly bombs out ol even the simplest ingredients — coiiee, Vase- 
line. I learned how to kill a man with my hands. 

I learned about guns and the Ku'ran and world politics from Ibn Al-Sheikh 
Al-Libi, who ran Osama bin Laden's training camps, and who would later lie to 
the CIA about bin Laden's links with Saddam Hussein. I met Abu Khabab al- 
Masri, bin l.aden's top explosives expert, who tried to recruit me to bomb an 
embassy. I met Abu Zubayda, the top recruiter for Al Qaeda, who sent me back 
to Europe to work as a sleeper, to provide explosives expertise for attacks. 

But none of these men knew the truth: that I had turned against them and 
their killing of innocents. I was a spy. I infiltrated the camps as an agent for the 
DGSE, the French counterespionage service. 1 was still working for the DGSE, 
and then MI5 as well, when I returned to Europe from Afghanistan, though 
Abu Zubayda continued to think I was working for him. For the services, I in- 
filtrated the radical London mosques of Abu Qatada and Abu Hamza. For Abu 
Zubayda, I transmitted messages and even sent cash back to Pakistan to sup- 
port the jihad— cash given to me by British intelligence officers. 

Over the course of my journey, I met hundreds of men just like the 9/1 1 
hijackers. Men who had no home. Men reviled in the West because they were 
not white and Christian, and reviled at home because they no longer dressed 
and spoke like Muslims. Their shared rage was their only anchor, the only 
thing that connected them to their faith, to their family, to the earth. 

I understood all this because I was one of these men. 

"Do you know who did this? Do you know any of the hijackers?" 

"No. But I know who's behind this. I know why they did it. I know who 
these people are, and I know how they think." I paused. "I want to help." 

There was a short silence on the other end of the line, and then a single 
sentence: "We'll call you back if we need you." Then a click. I never heard from 
him again. 
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Omar 



My name is Omar Nasiri. 1 am Moroccan. I was born in 1967. 1 am a Muslim. 
1 am very sorry. Almost none of this is true. 

My name is not Omar Nasiri, or at least that is not the name my parents 
gave me. It is the name I am using to write this book, but it's only one of a long 
list of names I have used over the course of my life. Or perhaps I should say my 
lives — as a son, a brother, a student, a gunrunner, a mujahiJ, a secret agent, a 
civilian, a husband, and now an author. 

I was not born in 1967. I have to protect my identity because members of 
my family still live in Morocco, and their lives would be in danger if my name 
were known. But anyway, what I'm saying is close enough. I was born in the 
1960s. 

I am Moroccan, but that is complicated also. My parents are Moroccan, of 
course, and I spent many years of my life there. I love the landscape and the 
people and the children's broad white smiles, and the smells of the food. I love 
the women in the bright silks of pink and green. Morocco is in my heart. 
Although I've traveled all over the world, Morocco is still the most beautiful 
country in the world to me. I miss her desperately, but know I can never 
return. 

But if my heart lies in Morocco, my head is in Europe, where I was edu- 
cated, where I grew up, where I've spent most of my life. I read Lt Motult, 
books from America and England. My mind has been shaped by the West, by 
its patterns of thought, by its agitated, arrogant, thrilling individualism. 

Because I'm part Arab, part European, my home is nowhere. When I went 
back to Morocco as a teenager, my Arabic was weak and other kids mocked me 
as a European and a foreigner. When last I visited, over a decade ago, I traveled 
as an outsider, a visitor from abroad. I drank whiskey on the deck of the ferry 
and smoked cigarettes and checked out girls. But I have no home in Europe ei- 
ther. I've lived in Germany for six years now with my wife, and I've worked in 
many jobs, but I'm not a citizen. I'm classified a refugee and I'm treated like 
any other Arab "guest worker." 

So perhaps only one thing is completely true: I am a Muslim. 
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Buck Danny 

My life ended when I was eight years old. I was in the bedroom, silting at the 
desk building a model airplane. My oldest brother, Hakim, was wrestling on the 
bunk bed with Rochdi, one of my younger brothers. I was annoyed because I 
couldn't concentrate, so I took I break and went to the bathroom to get a Q-lip. 
When I returned to the room they were still wrestling, and I sal on the floor 
and started to clean my ears. Seconds later, my brothers tumbled off the bed 
and fell on top of me. 

I felt the stick ram into my eardrum, and a searing pain shot through my 
body. I nearly passed out, but I could still hear myself screaming. When my 
brothers pulled themselves off of me, I saw that I was covered with blood. There 
was blood all around me. 

It could have been just a tiny accident, boys roughhousing as they do. But it 
was much more than that. It changed my life forever, and deprived me of the 
one thing that mattered most to me. I have never really recovered. 

But let me start at the very beginning. I was born into a large family— six boys, 
three girls. I am the second-oldest son. 

I was full of energy as a child, too much energy sometimes. I talked back to 
my parents, and like all boys. I would fight with my brothers. Mostly, I fought 
with Hakim, who was older and bigger. He tried to put me in my place, but I al- 
ways fought back. 

I was mischievous and got into everything. I'd steal butter from the refriger- 
ator — I loved the taste of butter — and climb up into I tree and eat it. One day, I 
ate so much that I ended up in the hospital, and my mother made me promise 
that 1 would never do it again. But of course I did do it again, and when my 
mother found out she was so angry that she punished me by burning my hand 
with a scalding spoon. Even that didn't stop me for long. 

When I was three, my father moved to Belgium. He got a job in Brussels and 
left all of us behind in Morocco with our mother. Two years later, we followed 
him. Shortly after we arrived, our mother took us all to the doctor for a 
checkup. Medical care in Morocco was very expensive, so we saw a doctor only 
when there was an emergency. But in Belgium medical care was free, and so we 
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Because of (he tuberculosis, I couldn't live in the city with my family. In- 
stead, I was installed in a sanitarium in the country, about seventy kilometers 
outside of Brussels. Overnight, [, a North African raised in the tradition of the 
Ku'ran, found myself in a Catholic school staffed by nuns. At any given time 
there were about two hundred other children there, all of them white Euro- 
peans. I was the only Arab. 

It was obvious to me and to everyone else that I was different. No one was 
cruel to me in any way; the other children played with me and I with them. 
I'liey'd taunt me a little bit sometimes, as children do, but I would just taunt 
them back. It wasn't a big deal. 

Hut on Sundays it was different. We would all go to church together, and the 
services seemed incredibly strange to me. The prayers, the communion, the in- 
cense; it was so unlike the mosques I attended over the summer or when I went 
home on holiday. And there was music, a man who played guitar. In Islam, 
there is no music in the house of God; I had grown up considering it a great 
sacrilege. Mostly it just seemed funny to me, and at times I laughed openly. I 
think this made some of the other children nervous. 

I didn't see my family very much during these years. Over the summers we 
all went home to Morocco, and once in a while I'd go back to Brussels to see 
them for a long weekend or a holiday. Sometimes— rarely, maybe two or three 
times a year— my parents would visit me and stay for a couple of hours. But my 
real life was at the sanitarium. 

It was during this time that I fell in love with airplanes. My father had a 
friend who worked in the airline industry, and sometimes he'd teach me about 
airplanes and give me model planes to build. When I visited my family in Brus- 
sels I would go again and again to the Museum of the Army in Cinquantcnairc 
Park. There was a huge hall filled with airplanes from World War II, and 1 
would spend hours devouring every detail. I was incredibly curious; when we 
flew between Morocco and Belgium I would always run up to the cockpit and 
ask the pilots to show me the equipment. 

Mostly, though, I learned about airplanes from Buck Danny. Buck Danny 
was the hero of a Belgian comic strip, and I read every book in the Buck 
Danny series from cover to cover. Big, athletic, handsome, and blond, Buck 
was a brave pilot who fought for America and flew on all sorts of dangerous 
missions with his friends Icrry Tumbler and Sonny Tuckson. The comics were 
very realistic; I learned the names of all the planes and lots of information 
about how to fly them. I read and reread all of the books, and at night I'd 
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dream of becoming I fighter pilot like Buck Danny. I wanted it more than any- 
thing. 

And then my eardrum was destroyed. The doctors in Belgium tried to fix 
it— 1 had three different surgeries— but there was nothing they could do. I'm 
still almost totally deaf in my left ear. I knew that I could never be in the army, 
that I would never fly a plane. I had nothing to live for. I had lost everything 
that mattered. 

Every boy has I dream— to be a fireman or an astronaut or a president, to be 
something fantastic. Of course, most boys will never fulfill their childhood 
dream, but that's not the point. As a boy grows up and becomes a man, he grad- 
ually lets the dream go, although it may still linger in the form of nostalgia. But 
if his dream is destroyed at a very young age, the boy will either be destroyed to- 
tally along with it, or he will become strong. He will become strong because he 
no longer has anything to lose. He will give up on the future. 
A boy without a dream is dangerous. 



Edouard 

"Hi, my name is Sonny Tuckson. I'm a friend of Buck Danny's." 

It was late spring, and I was moving out of my dormitory at the sanitarium. 
I was ten years old, and it was lime for me to go to a new school. I'd be living in 
the same town, but now with foster parents. 

I knew this, but still nothing had prepared me for my meeting with Edouard. 
I was standing in front of the dormitory when he drove up in a yellow Volvo. He 
lumped out of the car and came towards me. He was a big man, tall and athletic. 
He had a sharp nose, very Gallic, and black hair that was turning gray. He took 
my bag and put it in the trunk of his car, and introduced himself as Sonny Tuck- 
son. I will never forget that moment. Now, of course, I realize that he had read 
my files and knew that I loved Buck Danny and airplanes. But at the time it 
seemed like magic: a grownup who was part of mv world. 1 was entranced. 

I slaved with Edouard for five years in a castle in the countryside. He was 
about forty years old and lived on a rambling old estate with his parents and 
brother. They were Swiss. Eventually, I learned that Edouard had been in the 
civil service for many years, but that he had left that job and now took money 
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from the slate to raise foster children and help them through school. There 
were about twenty-five of us staying at the house at any given time. 

f.douard was very intense, and felt things very deeply. He wanted all of us to 
succeed, and when we failed he felt it far more than we did. He was always very 
honest, and taught us to be honest, loo. 

As 1 grew older, I spent more and more lime alone. By the lime I moved in with 
Edouard I didn't play much at all with other children. I liked to do things on 
my own. I learned how to play the piano, and spent lots of time swimming in 
the pool behind the casile. I loved swimming — I felt so free in the water. My 
body was light and I could do anything with it. 1 could flip and dive and move 
in any direction. There was nothing to stop me. 

I also spent a lot of time watching television. There was a TV in the parlor, 
and often after lessons I would sit there alone for hours. I watched many, many 
movies. Hundreds of films about World War II: Torn! Tom! Tora!, The Battle of 
Midway. Thirty SuMftb Om Tokyo. I was transfixed by these films. Despite the 
fact that I knew I could never be a pilot— or maybe bemuse 1 knew that— these 
films were incredibly intense for me. I imagined myself as an American fighter 
pilot over the Pacific: my imagination was so strong that I felt in my body that I 
was one of them, flying over the waves. 

I hated the Germans and the lapanese because they were my enemies. I saw 
hundreds of films and documentaries about the concentration camps. They 
were horrible and frightening to me. Hitler, the emaciated bodies, the piles and 
piles of corpses — it was pure evil. 

The lapanese were dillcrcnt. I was fascinated by the kamikazes, by the im- 
ages of them crashing into American aircraft carriers and exploding in flames. 
They were the enemy, of course, but I also admired and understood them. In 
the face of a much stronger power, they did the only thing possible to save their 
country and their honor. 

I also liked science fiction. I loved The War of the Worlds and I was addicted 
to Star Trek. We didn't have a television at home in Brussels, so when I was 
there over the holidays I'd go out at night and watch Star Trek on the televisions 
in the windows of electronics shops. 

Early on, I even imagined myself as an extraterrestrial. Sometimes, 1 would 
hear a ringing in my car and imagine that it was a message from outer space. 
Often, when the other boys were playing soccer, I'd walk to one of the empty 
playing fields. There, I would hold my arms high up in the air and close my eyes 
and imagine a great force sucking me up into space. 
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Cdouard singled me out, maybe because I stood out. He was very kind to me, 
and would often come and sit by me when he saw that I was alone. I was fasci- 
nated by all sorts of scientific subjects, and he spent hours talking to me about 
stars and energy and nuclear power. I was so taken by him; he was the first man 
who ever took an interest in me, who tried to teach me things. And I wanted to 
learn because I knew it would please him. 

But most of all I wanted to learn about guns. From the day I arrived. I knew 
there were guns in the castle. I could hear them firing at night — there was a 
shooting gallery in the basement that wasn't soundproof. 

One afternoon, Cdouard found me by myself and asked me to follow him. 
He took me to the basement. It was amazing— he owned every kind of gun 
imaginable. Pistols, rifles, everything. He walked me around and taught me the 
name of each one, explaining what it was for: a .44 Magnum, a .45 Smith & 
Wesson,.-) .22 rifle, a .44 Marlin.and on and on. I fell in love on the spot. 

Over the next months and eventually years, Cdouard would teach me how to 
use each and every one of these guns. He taught other children as well, but I 
was more interested than they were. And so it became something special that 
Cdouard and I did together. He would take me down to (he basement or out 
into a field and we would shoot at targets. Sometimes, the guns were so big that 
I'd be knocked off my feet by the kickback, and he would laugh. 1 loved the dis- 
cipline of working with guns. I loved that I was getting better all the time. And I 
loved it when Cdouard praised m*. 

I also learned how to make bullets during my lime with him. Ammunition is 
very expensive, and we used a lot. So we would collect the casings after every 
target practice and keep them to reuse. We would scavenge bits of lead from 
anything we could find— hubcaps, pipes from old houses. Cdouard taught me 
how to melt down the lead to make tips for new bullets, and how to fill the cas- 
ings with gunpowder. It's not easy to make a bullet; it's a very precise art. If you 
use too much powder in the casing, the bullet can explode inside the gun and 
blow up in your face. I learned to be very careful. 

Eventually, I realized that F.douard was using the guns to teach me disci- 
pline. I was a stubborn child, very independent. And 1 didn't care about school. 
But Cdouard wouldn't let me use the guns unless I'd finished my homework, 
and so 1 started doing my homework most nights. I was becoming a better stu- 
dent, and Cdouard praised me for that, too. 

But I was no angel. When I was older, fifteen. I got into a terrible fight with 
Cdouard. I wanted to spend the evening with him, firing the guns and making 
new bullets. He asked me if I had finished my homework and I told him I had. I 
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My mother smiled 'You don't nerd to know jbout hrt. She's not related to 



-Mayl^.iTyoudovnrilmtclio 
tell me the gsrl's name. 

Thr picture stayed in mr mind. and a few rears Liter I asked my mother 
about the girl again She looked surprised, 

*Yr>U don't reu.nn.ve he. f 

-No,"lsaid. 

' That s a puture of me as a «.hild! lit me, vour Afumurr!" then the laughed 
.c.nn, her eye* were bright and I rrcognired the girl in the picture 



A lew months after I returned from Belgium, my father got j job in Stdi Kacem, 
ui the center of Morocco. He wanted us all to move there with them, but none 
of us wanted to go. Tangier was a busy, cosmopolitan city, more like Europe 



My mothei and lather lought about this all the tame. 

One day, my father came home still angrr after a Tight the night before. I 
was in thr house with my mother and my oldrr brother Hakim when hr walked 
in. He immediately started yelling at my mother, and the yelled back. We had 
grown used to the yelling. Hut then my lathe, began to ktck her. and the fell to 
the lloor. 

I looked over at my brothrr to sec it we should do something. I was used to 
Hakim Irlling mr what M do. hr was my nldrr brothrr and he never let me foe- 
get it. He was a bully, bul I was proud to have him as a brother because he was 
protective of mr and rat brothers and slslrrv When he had money he would of- 
ten take us to thr cinema or give us a lew francs to spend on our own. 

Rut now Hakim would not even catch my eye; he just looked down at the 
floor. He wm right, of course At Muslims, we knew never to challenge the total 
authority of out father. But my mother was crying and ttieammg, and I could 
see that she was scared. I couldn't bear it. 

By this lime I was biggrr than my father and hr didn't frighten nte. I walked 
over and pulled him off my mother. I picked him up and carried him out of the 
house, then set him down on the ground. I stared into hu eyet and I could tee 
that he was furious with me. but also scared But 1 no longer cared what he 
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"Never do that again," I told him. Then 1 walked back in the house and 
closed thr door behind mr. My mother was ulenl. I could tee thai she wa» Hill 
frightened, but also shocked at what I'd done. I looked over M Hakim, bul he 
didn't look up. He lust tlared at the floor. 

Of iOurse, my father did do that again — many times Hut I wasn't around In 
witness it A few months after the fight, I took a iob at » pan of a sailboat crew 
and tailed around the world- I was Lapps lobe awav trniti Morcvso, troni my 
family, from everything. 

When I lame batk my mother wat gone. She had finally divonrd rmr father 
and moved back to Belgium along with tome of my brothers and sisters. But I 
had grown to alienated from my family that thu didn't bother me. 

For the nest ten years, I lived in Morocco by myself, sometimes oti the 
streets, sometimes in hotels, depending on whether or not I had money. I drank 
hard and tmoked hash every day and listened to reggae music and slept with 
lots of girlt. I never thought about the future. If I had money, I spent it. If I 
didn't have it, I didn't really care 

At first 1 worked as a guide, and I hustled tourists for the caipct telleis. 1 was 
good at it. I'd spent so much time alone as a child watching other people that I 
had learned how to read them. I could understand a whole personality from 
lust a lew details: the arch of an eyebrow, a hand gesture, a way of walking. I 
knew instinctively how to pick out the most vulrtetable foreigners, the ones 
who could be easily pressured. In iusl a few seconds I tould tell if I could make 
money off someone or not 

More tourists came to Morouo for hath than for carpels, though, and toon 
I was also acting as a middleman between the producers in (he mountains and 
the tourists m the cities Before long I was selling up deals lor hundreds of kilos 
of hash, not just for tourists arrymore. but for dirnts overseas as well It paid 
very well and that was all that mattered 

The ureett ol Tangier teemed with police. They were there primarily to pro- 
tect the tourists from hustlers like me. There were many undercover ..ops. and I 
soon learned how to pick them out in a crowd. I watched them arrest the guys 
in the market who would lay out their smuggled goods— cheap perfume, rlec- 

wheu they snuik up on them from behind to arrest them. I'd study how they 
moved I learned how to identity the police bv the r»pressions on their faces — 
intense, so terious. I could recognue them uistinctivery after a while, to 1 knew 
how to avoid them. 
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I was a good fiicf. and soon my name got around. People began coming lo 
me for difficult job*. Two journalists from fl Paii sought mc ool when ihey 
warned to write a story about immigrant trafficking on the coast between Tang- 
ier and ( ru-.j It was a dangerous trade in Morocco, and it was hidden well un- 
dergrouitd. Bui I found them their story, and they took hundreds of photos. 

- journalist asked mr to take him to the university m f-e/ during 
r not*. The university was heavily guarded by police during the day; the ri- 
ots had become very violent, so no one was getting Inside. Hut at night I was 
able to sneak the wurnalist in. I persuaded some of the students to talk to him, 
and I stayed up with them all night translating. 

(tut tome tilings weie loo dangerous. e««n for me. One day, two Get mans 10 
wbom I had been selling tush came to me with an otter. They wanted lo buy 
lush in esctunge for weapons. They came lo nse with a list of everything they 
had to sell. It was incredible: Kalashnikovs, ranks, rocket launchers, miwilri, 
s. This was in the late l9Mt. as the Soviet empire was collapsing. 
I selling ort orr vthuig Ihey h ad for catth before h was 

t,t 

onr who wanted them. 

'Are you cruy?" I asked the Get main after I looked ai the Sit. "You're hicky 
you caene to me. Anyone else would sell yog out lo the police, and you'd spend 
the test of youi lives hetc in prison." No one deals weapons like thai in a Mus- 
lim munlrv. ami irrtainlv nnr in Moluhi I hr l.ermant would have been 
thrown in jail if they were caught They would have I 
they never would have gotten out. I quickly burned the | 



lUkim 

I was twenty-sis when any youngest brother. Adil, was killed. He was shot at his 
school in Helgiuin It was an accident: a friend of Ins brought a pistol to school 
and the two of them were playing with it when it went off The bullet went 
straight through my brother's heart, and he was dead ui three minutes. He was 
fourteen stars old. 

I was in Tangier when it happened. I learned of it from a family friend, 
lawad. who worked at a pharmacy in town I went by his shop every few weeks 
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because sometimes my mother would wire me money through him, and I'd go 
there to pick up the lash. Thai day. when I wenl in, one of the employees 
pulled me aside. He looked serious. He walked mc up to lawad s office. When 
I walked in the door, lawad told me he had some news, and asked me lo 
sit down. 

"Your brother Adit died two days ago." he said, and gave me the details. 

I wasn't surprised or even upset Oath had never upset mc, I had always be- 
lieved that God does everything for a reason. Who am I lo challenge His will? If 
someone is suffering in front of me, I feel rt very deeply. If tears me apart. Hut 
wiien a person dies, us over. Inert u no tutlertng anymore. 

A few years earlier my grandfather had died. He'd been very ill and many 
family members were gathered around him when he left the world. Everyone 
was wailing and crying, but I fell nothing. I loved my grandfather, but he was 
never mine. He belonged lo God. and God had taken him back. 

A few weeks later I ran into my oldest brother Hakim on file street I hadn't ex- 
pected lo see him. but he told me he'd come back to Tangier to bury our 
brother, and that he was staying on for a while. I was completely shocked bv the 
way he looked. I hadn't seen him for more than seven vears. and I remembered 
him as a good-looking man, very sharp and .lathy. He smoked, drank, wenl to 
parties, and always had women around rum 

Now everything was different. He had a long beard and was wraruig a 
J;WaWhw. In my whole life I had nrrrr wrn him wc*r onr. And he had a m,u» 
between his teeth. The nwulr is a kind of twig Irom the Middle East which the 
Prophet Muhammad told his followers in use to make breath twert before pray- 
ing. Only the most pious Muslims do this. 

Hakim was slid a bully, though; that hadn't changed. We walked lo the home 
of one of my sisters, and when we got there he told me lo make my ablutions 

"Why?" I asked. 

"So we can go lo mosque and pray," he told me. 

'I'm not going lo pray." I said. I hadn't been lo mosque for many years and 
the idea seemed ridiculous to me. 

"Your brother has died." Halum replied. "We must make our wt/r." 

In the end I went along with il. Not because of Adil, but because I was be- 
ginning to realize thai maybe I ..ould gel something for myself oul of it. By now 
I was so sick of Morocco, sick of the life I was leading I wanted to go back lo 
Belgium. I realized that Hakim could help me get star led there, help me find a 
job. And so I made my ablutions and went with him to the mosque lo pray. 
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Wr stayed at our sister's house that night, and the next morning Hakim told 
iw M wrrr going tu Casablanca I didn't want to go to l avabl m a I had other 
thing* 10 do and I told him I wouldn't go. 

"You must u>me with me' he uul "You have lo change your Wr. I want 10 
help you* 

And to I let mrwlf be persuaded and drove with Hakim to Casablanca. On 
the way I asked him wlut we were going to do when wr got there. 

Thtte i* .1 group of bruthm in Casablanca thjl I want you to meet." he lotd 
me, "I want you to spend a few weeks with them. I want you 10 learn from them 

"Now you arc laghut,' he Mid. Impure. "You mutt come back to God " 

I had 00 idea what hr was talking about, who time btolhcrt wrrr. Bui I was 

locuseo 00 getting out 01 .stonxvo at tnts point, so 1 ptetenoeu 10 oe inteteMe^t 

and thanked hmt. 

In Ca«Wanca. wr met up with the brothers at a mosque After prating, we 
ail tt.nelcd back 10 Tangier logrthri. Hakim would lease me thetr I'm a month, 
he Mid hr had other thing* lo do while he was in Morocco. 

During that month Hakims friends watched over me to make sure I was 
leading a devout life. I performed the uUi live times a day-, it was easr to fall 
back into the pattetn I had learned aj a child. It had m left mc But I aho 
had to slop smoking and drinking and thai was much harder I was willing 
to put up with it. though, because I mw this whole charade as a means to 
an end 

Alter Hakim returned we lived lor sit weeks with my sister. During this time 
we spoke constantly about Islam. Hakim taught me how to behave like a Irur 
Muslim: the way to walk, the way to pray, the way 10 dies*. I learned to walk 
wiih my eyes down, always at the same angle To new make eye contact with 
anyone on the street, never look at a woman above her chin. I learned how 10 
dress. No cloth should ever hang below the ankle that 11 a sign of arrogance 
The head mun br cowed all the time 10 ward off the devil. 

I learned the correct manner of prayer, also. I learittd to stand with my feet 
close together, with my shoulder pressed up against the brother nest to me I 
reamed nol 10 took ai my feet when I kneeled down. To train my eyes ut front 
of me instead, and focus on the spot where I would place my forehead when I 
Lay my head dow n before God. 

Hakim taught me all of this. He abo talked to me about t.rW. the battle all 
devout Muslims constantly fight within themselves to show their devotion to 
God. He told me that I must give everything lo God. and trust him completely, 
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and to keep nothing lor mrseti. But even if I give everything 10 Cod it is stU not 
enough; 1 mutt give more Mill, It is not enough lo perform the snUl live times a 
day. I mint pray constantly, repent at evety moment foe everything in me thai U 
impure. 

I began to notice that Hakim s lips were always moving iust slightly. It was 

Hakim and I ipenl a lot of tutir talking jluiul politics, about ihe imustices in- 
flicted on Muslims all over the world. It was the end of 199.1 and the war in 
Bosnia had been going on for almost two years already, as had the war in Alge- 
ria. I had been aware of all this long before Hakim returned to Morocco. Every 
Muslim wm. 

But it was the war in Afghanistan I knew most about. Like every young man 
in Morocco and throughout the Muslim world. I had watched the Red Army in- 
vade Afghanistan in 1979 And like everyone else. I hated the Russians We 
would have hated them anyway— they had invaded Muslim land— but this was 
the end of the Cold War, and Morocco was allied with the United Slates. The 
television, the newspapers— they were all conliolled by America through Mo- 
rocco's puppet regime and filled with anti-Soviet propaganda. They riled us all 
up I . like evety young man, dreamed of fighting side by side with irm/amJin in 
Afghanistan 

But I learned much mote about the wat in the eaily 1990s, after the Russians 
mreaieu. unr summer. 1 iraveteu in rtimpe lor a uxipie or monms wnn a gin 1 
had met in Morocco. I broke up with her soon enough Before returning home, 
I went lo Paris by myself. II was summer, and I sprnl a lot of nmr iust walking 
around the cily. One day. I waked by the Pompidou Center. I'd new heard 
anything about 11 and didn't know what was inside, but I saw a big line of 
people waiting to get in, and out of curiosity I totned it 

I rnded up spendmg three months in Paris. moMly al the Pompidou Center. 
It had an astonishing library, and I devoured ewythtng in tight: hutory. reli- 

iion ol Afghanistan TTvcy had an extraordinary collection of films and docu- 
mentaries about both the Soviets and the muijhtJm. 

These men were muring, like nothing I had ever seen before, I watchrd one 
film over and ow again, of a man with a long beard standing up m a lank, 
later, I learned that he had been killed m a battle in Kabul, but in the film he 
looked glorious. In his face I could see the intensity of his commitment, of his 
faith. "Tuafw' MUhu Armii" hr shouted "AlMu akW 
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And the land was beautiful a* well. I had never Men anything like those ex- 
trjoribn.iry dark mountain*. As I watched more and more fibm I vamr in feel it 
in my body, the need to defend this beautiful land. 

In one fifcn the muutliuim sal high above a valley while a convoy of Soviet* 
milked through the valley below Suddenly— an explosion. Then another. And 
another (he Soviet tank* blew up one by one, spitting smoke and fire into the 
air. The film must have been shot by one of the muphtdin 01 someone with 
them, because 1 saw the whole thing through his eyes, rrom high on the hill I 
could sec soldiers Mumbling out of the tanks and falling to the ground. Then we 
were racing down the ball towards them. Soon we were right on lop of the Rus- 
sians A gun fired — a soldier fell to the ground. And another Ham. Ham. Ham. 

But 1 few of the soldiers were still alive I watched as a muijttiJ lifted the 
head of one of the Soviets to expose the neck while .mother held a swotd high 
above him. Then the film went black, lust for a second. When it canse back on I 
could see the soldier's lileless body, and a black spot inserted br the censors 
where the head should have been. 

I also learned a lot about politics within Afghanistan. I watched many, many 
interviews with Russian soldiers returning from the front tines, and it was front 
them that I learned about Ahmed Shah Massoud and Gulbuddin Hekmatyar, 
who both fought fiercely against the Soviets in the 1980s. In the films, the Sovi- 
ets returning I'rum the front spoke of how much they despised Hekmatyar; they 
thought he was a madman. He killed uidiscrimlnately. rival Muslim tactions as 
well as Soviets. But they admired Massoud. the I ion of r*an|shir 'they respected 
his bravery and fierce intelligence 

And so by the lime Hakim came to Morocco in tfM, I already knew a great 
deal about Afghanistan By that time all hell had broken loose thete. The Rus- 
sians had retreated. Warlords were fighting warlords for control of the country, 
and Muslims were killing Muslims Hekmatyar was trying to consolidate his 
power, laying siege to Kabul and causing thousands and thousands of casualties. 

Hakim tried to convince me that Hekmatyar was a pious Muskm fighting a 
true inW. I disagreed completely, lo me. he was a disgrace, live muuhulm I 
had seen kiBed invaders and infidels, not other Muslims Hakim and I (ought 
about this marrr times. 

We dashed a great deal during these weeks in Tangier, as we always had. But we 
eacn wanteu sometning trom trie otrser naxim wanted me to |om mm in nis 
fundamentalist faith, and I wanted him lo lake me to Belgium and find me a 
10b. And so we pretended to gel along. 
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One day he turned to me: "What do you want to do with youi hie. Omar?" 

"I want 10 go lo Bosnia, lo 10m the iiJuJ" I knrw ihis was what Hakim 
wanted to hear, but it was also completely true. Ever since I had watched those 
films in Paris. I wanted lo be a inufuWm. I wanted to do something real with 
my life, and Bosnia seemed like the place to do it. I'd read about the Bosniaks, 
and seen pictures of them I identified with them strongly, perhaps because they 
looked 10 European In my mind. I was still a European Muslim in many ways 

"It is not that easy." Hakim repked. "You will have lo go through many levels 
belore you are reads lor \ih*J. First you will need lo prove yoursell to God, 
prove that you have really returned lo him 1 here are brothers in trurope who 
can help you with this, but it will take a long time* 

I had only one question "When do we leavsrT 

A month later we left. Hakim cause to me one day, showed me the tickets, and 
told me we were leasing the next day Belore we left, he threw ,iw,tt all the traces 
of my old life, so I could be reborn into Islam. He burned my notebook with 
the names of all the people I'd known in Morocco, the people I sold drugs lo. 
He didn't tell me until ever ytlung was already gone. I was absolutely furious, 
but there was nothing I could say. The most important thing was to get out of 
Morocco. 

Silting on the plane. I stared out the window as Morocco drilled farther and 
farther away. In my heart. I believed I wx>uld never go back. I was ecsuiic. 



Belgium 

When I got off the plane in Brussels, my younger brother Nabil was waiting (or 
me. I could tell from his face that something was wrong, *We don't know ssrhen 
the jtolttj arc going to let Hakim go.* he said. 

I seas totally confused — Hakim was on the plane with me. But when I 
looked back towards the gale, I didn't see him. We hadn't sat together on the 
flight because we were fighting, but I'd seen him board the plane. Now Nabil 
was telling me that he'd been taken off the plane in Casablanca by the SI 01 Oc- 
ean secret police and that he w*as being held lor crucsnociing. I remembered how 
loud my brother had been about his beliefs, his conviction that the entire gov- 
ernment ol Morocco was raenur. I wasn't particularly surprised that someone 
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had ovei heard him jnd reported hini lo the juthoniiev The Moroccan author- 
i«ic» arrested people ill the lime, sometime* just in get them nil ike street*, but 
always when they im the slightest sign of extremism. 

Nabil drove m to my mother '» house on the outskirts of Brussels, and when 
we jot there she opened the door. I was so happy lo see her. Although we'd 
talked on the phone and she'd sent m* money m Morocco. I had not seen her in 
person foe over a decade. She looked older, hut she was still my beautiful. 

Hul night Ihe lluee of us had dinner together. I was my happy to be back 
in Europe. 

Hakim was quickly released; a family friend who worked for the government 
pulled some strings. When he arrived in Brussels thiee days after me. Hakim 
told me the authorities had pressed him to become a spy for the government. 
They had told him that it was his duty. "This is your country. You should help 
your country. Your king needs you "They'd offered to pay him. Of course. 
Hakim would never accept this kind of bargain. 

Iwo days later. 1 met Amin and Yasin for the fust time. I had been in the city all 
day. and when I came home my brother was in the living room with five other 
men. My mother had prepared wonderful food for ever yone. and they were eat- 
ing. The men were sharply dressed in expensive-looking, well-Titled clothes 
And then (aces were all closely shased. Hakim looked so stiange sitting with 
mem, wun nil mng nearu jnj n a .1 . 'j 

Hakim called me over and introduced me. The men were Algerian, and 
spoke in French. They were all very young, some still teenagers and others 
in their early twenties. It was clear that one man, Amin, was in charge. He 
had lighter skin than most Arabs, and huge eves that teemed to bulge out of 
his head. 

Amin was eilremely confident, and I aiuld see that the other men lookrd up 
to him. He smiled a lot. and was very friendly to me. He was constantly titter- 
one with a mobile phone in 1 99.1, so I immediately knew that he had money. 

Yasin was a few centimeters shorter than Amin, and very athletic looking. 
Yasin was clearly closer to Amin than the other men; they sat together much of 
the lime and spoke quietly lo each other so that no one eke could hear. Al one 
point, I saw Yasin hand money to Amsn. 

Two things struck me about both men: they both had very dark circles 
under their eyes, and the way they walked was very odd. They were both so 
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graceful, like dancers, or cats. I had never seen anyone walk this way, and it 
sermrd strange In me Much later I would understand. 

I didn't uy much that evening. I knew these men were doing something se- 
cretive and probably illegal, though that first night I wasn't sure what It was ex- 
actly. I knew, of course, that it had something to do with the civil war in Algeria, 
this was the end of 199*. Two vears earlier, the military government had can- 
celled elections when it realized the Islamist FIS (ft»M fstaifii^e Jit firfirl) was 
going So win. Ihe GIA (Grvupr bUrn^ut ArmJ \ had soon emerged to light not 
only the military dictatorship, but even the FIS. The GIA did not want new 
elections; they wanted a theocracy 

Amin and Yasin spoke the same language of religious fanaticism as my 
brother, but their soices MM alwavs calm, soothing almost, even as they talked 
about ;«W and the destruction of the infidels. Mostly, however, they spoke 
(boat logistics: cars going from France to Germany, and from Germany back to 
France Which cars had engine trouble, things of that sort 

None of it was very interesting to me. so I got up and went to bed. 

Aniui and Yasm came agam the following week. This time they brought boxes 
filled with copies of a newsletter and envelope* Hakim and I sat down with 
them and started stuffing the envelopes. The envelopes were addressed to 
people all over the world: in Canada, the United Stales. England. Pakistan, Rus- 
sia. China. Fiance. Spam, Holland. Sweden. Denmark. Saudi Aiabia. I glanced 
briefly al the newsletter and I timid see that it was all about Algeria Parts of it 
were in French, parts in Arabic. 

When we were done, we drove around and unloaded the envekipe* in mail- 
boxes all over the city. A few in one, a few more in another. There must have 
been over a thousand envelopes. 

The week after that Amin and Yasin came again, this time in the morning. I 
was downstairs eating breakfast when I heard them talking with Hakim in the 
living room. When they mentioned Kalashnikovs my ears pricked up; I began 

lets tor Kalashnikovs. "We can't get them in Belgium * Amin said "There are a 
lot in Germany, but they cost too much." 

I went into the living room and continued listening I already knew some- 
thing about die arms trade from the Germans who'd Used to buy hash from me 
in exchange tor guns. I knew that Germanv was saturated with weapons from 
the former Soviet Union. 1 also understood that every time a runner crossed • 
border, there was a chance that he would get caught. And every risk carried a 
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price. In this case the price was loo high: they were paying thirteen tunc* for 

Sensing «i opportunity to nuke money. I insetted myself into thr convcrta- 
1.11:1 "Maybe I uc gel yuu Ihr liullcts," I said "How much art wu willing 10 

pnyT 

All three of ihem smiled and laughed. "You mil got here." .aid Hakim. 
•You've been awny lor ten year* You don't know am-thing about bow .ill of this 
works* 

Of course, I knew bow It worked. I h.id been selling hash on the street* ol 
Mnnivi.il I knew how la find luiserc and how 10 MriJ vtf.un I Cnrw 1 I 1 .<:•■ jl 
guns and bullets, too. from my years with F.dmurd I knew what they looked 
like, how much ill the components tliould cost. And I certainly knew bow to 
make money. If I could get the bullets for much lets than they could, I could 
take a cut for mysell. 

I looked at them without smiling. "I'm serious. I think I can get the bullets 
What do you want?" They stopped laughing, but clearly they were still suspi- 
csous. 

Yasin broke the silence. \Uc-47. 7.6"»J19 ." be said. "VYe want to pay ten 
nrty. 

It was a big discount they were hoping for, and I was worried that at thai 
price there would be nothing left for me "Why len fifty?" I asked "If I find 
them for eleven, then you're still sating two francs." 

*We don't want to pay that much. We can't afford Idem.* 

"All right." I said. 1*1 see what I can do.* 

They didn't behrve me. of course. They iusi smiled 



Liu rem 

I had no idea how to find bullets lor a Kalashnikov. As I went to bed that night. 
I thought about Hakim and how in Morocco he had burned my lit- of contacts. 
If only I had the names of those two Germans, I could have gotten everything 
A111111 and Vasin wanted, jnd more! But life is bke that. 

The next evening I went into the city, to Stttaerbeek, a very crowded part of 
Brussels uihabited mostly by Turks and North Africans. It's where men in Brus- 
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I sat down in a cafe on a busy street and ordered a dunk. I stayed there for 
an hour at least, watching passrrshv as 1 had in Morocco. Hut in Morocco 1 was 
always looking for buyers. Here I was looking for a seller. And soon enough I 
spotted one. a young Arab standing across the street from me. He was very 
flashy, wearuig a brand new Nike tracksuil and constantly taking calls on his 
mobile. I watched him for a long time Sometimes a car would slow down in 
front of him; then he'd drive off on hi* giant Kawasaki and the car would follow 
turn Hot he would always mme back. 

I had seen this sort ol guv before, and I lelt in my gut that he was the one 
who was gomg to find me my bullets.. Hut I also knew this wasn't his regular 
businew, and that if I asked him llat out to find them for me he would sav no. 
Obviously, this kid wu nuking a lot of money telling diugt. and lit wasn't go- 
ing to put hit business at rttk for nothing. So I was careful 

l walked across the street and approached rum. "Aiswljiriu'dijilirm." 
.i»4tAum titsii.aim, nc replied. »» n ai ao yvsi wani . 

I signaled that he should walk with me. At we moved down the street to- 
gether, we trained our ryes forward "I want to ask you a question." I said, "but I 
don't want you to aaswet me right now. lust heat me out. but don't say any- 
thing." After a pause. I went on. "I'm looking for bullets. Bullets for Kalash- 

He stopped and turned towards me. flustered. "You want—* 

I cut him off and looked him straight in the eye. "I'm serious," I sjkI. "I don't 
want you to answer me now. lust listen to what I say and think about it. I'll 
come back another time, and if you don't want to do it then that's OK But for 
now |utt listen to me * 

He nodded. "I'm looking for Kalashnikov bullets," I continued. "I know you 
don't sell this stuff, bul maybe you know someone who does. I need a lot of bul- 
lets. I'm not going to use them to rob a bank or anything. They're going to 
move out of Knrope very fast. I promise you* Tbrn I leaned in even closer to 
him. I spoke in my lowest, most conspiratorial voice. They are tot the Muslim 
urwoid. for the uW* 

Hit eyes flickered for a moment, and I knew I had him. There are guyt like 
this all over the world: they drink, they smoke, they snort coke, they are com- 
ptete infidels in the eyet of real Muslims But al thr first mention of the word* 
umm<j or ttkjj they suddenly reconnect with Islam. I think this u particularly 
true in burope. where young men are so far from everything, from the Muslim 
land lihaJ is nothing to them, nothing real. But it is also everything. 

"lust think about I said "I'll come back tomorrow.* 
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I went back the ivcit djy. The dealer was standing in esactly the same spot, and 
when he mw itk h< vmilrd and waved. ! think I know vMncont* *»h.^ v jii help 
you.' he Mid. "He's t friend of mine. I kII him coke. He know, weapons. Cm 
you come back tonight jl ten?" 

When I returned that night he wasn't there. I waited, and after a lew min- 
ute* he drove up On hit motorcycle "My guy it nervous," he laid. "I can't 
promise you anything. Hut in a few minute* a friend of hit it going to pass t>y 
here. He's going to check you out. and if you're OK he's going to put you in 
touch with my friend" 

Half an hour later I law a car coming toward* us, a blue Renault. It Hopped 
in front of us and the driver rolled down the window The dealer went ow lo 
the cur and spoke to the driver in a low voice. 

Inside the car was an overweight, middle aged man with his shirt unbut- 
toned. I could see the hair on his chest and a gold cross hanging fiom a chain 
around hu nevk I didn't have much lime 10 look at htm. though, because the 
dealer lumped in the car and they drove off together. 

A few minutes later the car came back. The dealer got out and the car drove 
off. 'Sorry about that," he said. "I needed to give him something." Then he 
paused and looked al me intently "Actually, that was the fnrnd I was telling you 
about. He wants to meet you. 

"When?" I asked. "Where?" 

"Here. Meet us here. Tomorrow night. - ' 

When I went back the new night, the dealer was waiting for me. Soon the car 
drove up as well. This lime the driver signaled mr to gel in. I got in the back 
seat and the dealer sat up front. 

The driver looked back at me and introduced himself. "I'm Laurent." 
He asked what I wanted and I told him Kal.ishn.kov bullets, lots of them. He 

I studied the man. He looked like a typical French bourgeois. I don't think 
he was more than forty-five years old. but his face looked older. 1' m .uxitJ 
with wrinkles and there wrre strong lines in his forehead. His eyes were moving 

As we drove off I continued 10 study him. There was something very strange 
about him, something I had not seen before. His body was completely wound 
up, intense In all mr lite I had never seen a man so precise in his movements, 
so attentive to every detail. He checked his rearview mirror continuously, and 
I could see his eyes darting about. 
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We drove for about twenty minutes. Laurent spoke lo the dealer while I re- 
mained silent in the hack, Before I got anywhere near the ammunition. I 
needed to check these guys out. Maybe Laurent was a cop, or an informant. But 
my gut was telling me they were for real. 

We slowed down ui an industrial area in a part of Brussels I'd never been to. 
laurenl drove into a parking garage, several stories up to the top. All three of us 
got out. and the dealer and I stood by while laurenl opened the trunk. There 
was a sleeping bag inside. Luurrnt pulled H away, uncovering five CZ automatic 
pistols I said nothing. 

"1 was suppoied to deliver these 10 someone* Laurenl esplawed. "but he 
never showed up. I have no idea where he i*." 

I looked over at the dealer, who seemed transfised by the guns. He leaned 
down and picked one up, turning it over several times in his hands I stood back 
and sasd nothing. 

I knew they were testing me. They both wanted to know it I was serious 
about /irW ot if I was ju« a petty criminal looking to shoot up a bank. And 
Laurent wanted to know that I was a pro, which is why I didn't pick up the gun 
like the dealei had. Only a kid would pick up a gun that way and leave his fin- 
gerprints everywhere The whole thing was a performance, a lest The last three 
(by* had been nothing but tests. By asking me to come back again and again, 
the dealer was trying lo figure me out. Maybe I was a cop. maybe I was a ma- 
niac They needed to know that I wasn't fucking around. 

Unreal looked down at the guns and then back up at me. "Are you mler- 

"No." I said. "I told you what I want. I want bullets. I wanl KaLuhnikov bul- 
lets. Nothing else." 

He nodded and »r all got back in the car and drove out of the garage, hack 
towards the city center. I had pjssed the test. 



Bullets 

Laurent drove us back 10 the city, and we dropped off the dealer. Mien he and I 
drove around tor about an hour. At first. 11 was hard 10 make conversation, so 
we talked mostly about the dealer: he was the only thing we had in common. 
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lubfc. sometimes his coke was very good, but not always. None of it was very 
interesting, We were tusl Irving k> get lo know each other, establish iouk Iron 

A lin a link whik wc started talking about the bullets. I told him what I 
wanted: KjLuhniko* bullrls. probably wrtul thousand. He ehdn't seem at all 
surprised by this. He said he thought he could get me the bullets for twelve 

*l can't pay that much.* I Hid. 1 can ray ten Irancs fifty, no more." 

He scoffed " Ileal s intpossibk. That'* leu than the bullet cu»l» to make * 

I knew he was lying. I knew how much it com to make bullets. And he hadn't 

flinched when 1 told htm how many I wanted, su I knew he had a lot of them 

tOKll. 

I kept pushing. "Ten fifty. That's it. If yon can't do it, 111 find someone else." 
I was confident. Belgium produces more weapons <md ammunition than al- 
most any other country in the world. 1 knew the bullets were oul there and that 
I'd be abk to find them. It had only taken me three days to hook up with I .au- 
tent, and I was sure I could do it again. 

"Maybe I can get them for a little bit less." Laurent conceded. "I'll have to 
talk to Mf I t tend. Maybe he'll let me go lo eleven eighty." 

Now I knew that he was hungry, that he wanted Ki close the deal. He needed 
a new client. I could tel thai he was a fairly small fish; no mate* anna dealer 
would drive a Renault. And if I was buymg this many bullets in our first trans- 
action, he knew I'd be coining back for much more. 

I wanted lo close the deal. too. even if it meant I wouldn't make as much 
money If I became the link between Vasin and Laurent. I could eventually work 
it to my advantage 

Eventually, we landed on eleven twenty-five as the price. I told Lautent that I 
wnuld have to confirm it with my boss. I was 

Vasin lor eleven fifty, and I knew he would agree to it He would save one and 
one half francs on every bullet he bought, wilh none of the risk of carrying 
them across a border And I would take the eitra twenty-five cents foe myself. 

Laurent dropped me off at a bus station that night. Before I got out of the 
car, he wrote down the number of his mobile phone and told me to call him in 
two days. 

When I MM downstairs the next morning, Yltia and Amtn were already in the 
house They were coming by more and more often, almost cvrrv day now. 

I walked into the living room and addressed Yasin. "I found someone." 
I said.'l can get the bullets foe eleven fifty,* 
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Yasin's eyebrows rose slightly as he looked at me. He turned lo Amia and 
they saad a few words lo each other under I heir breath. 1 hen Amin nodded. 

*AJ light." Yasin said slowly, as he faced me again. "Well give it a try. Tell 
your guy that we waal five thousand. Hul tell him we need lo see a sample be- 
fore wc hand over any money." Of course Amin and Vasin were cautious: they 
had no idea who I was dealing with, nor did I offer lo tell them Nerther had any 
reason to trust me; I had been in Belgium for less than a month and neither ol 
them knrw anything about me. 

The nest day I called Laurent and told him lhat we were ready to deal at 
eleven twenty-five, and lhal we needed lo talk about the c|uantily. I said we 
would need lo see some samples before we went any further He named a spot 
near Ihe Ciand-i'lace and wld me k> meet him there lhat night at nine o'clock. 

As soon as he showed up I got in the car neit to him. "For ekven twenty- 
five, we want five thousand," I told him. 

*1 can have them in two days, he said. Then he handed me an envelope I 
opened il up— (here wrre five bullets inside. I had never touched military-grade 
ammunition before. Although these bullets were different from anything I'd 
come across with Edouard. I knew enough lo tell these were the real thing. 

He asked me where we should meet to make the transaction I proposed a 
place a kilometer or so from our house, and we drove there so 1 could show him 
the exact spot. It was about a hundred meters from a bus station, on a dark street; 
the area was normally deserted in the evenings. Laurent checked it out and 
agreed, and sold me So call him in two day*. Once he was sure he had the bullets, 
he would meet me there at midnight. I got out of the car and walked home 

Yassn was waiting for me when I got back to the house I handed him the en- 
velope and he opened II up. He just glanced at one of the bullets, or so it 
seemed to me. "Yes, this is what we want " He spoke wilh compkte certainty. 

I was impressed Almost anyone who picked up a bullet would immediately 
look al the number on the casing to make sure il was the right kind Yasm knew 
without looking. It suddenly dawned on nvr that Yasin was a pro. 

1 had learned how lo distinguish between the pros and the bil players whik I 
was selling hash in Morocco There are at least a hundred different kinds of 
hash, but the real experts knew exactly what they were looking at without even 
touching it. They knew instinctively what grade il was, whether it was top cjual - 
ity oi dul The amateurs, before they said anything, would pick II up and roll it 
in their hands, rip it open, smell it. 

I learned something in lhat moment, something that maybe I had sensed 
before but hadn't really thought much about. I realized that Amin and Yasin 
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were serious players, and rh.it this was a serious business. They weren't like the 
young guys I knew in Morocco, who would try to prove what big men Ihey 
woe by talking about gunf and >nW ji>J pledging to join the fighting in 
Bosnia. Amin jnd Yasin were the leal thing. 
It was lust j flash, and then it was gone. 

Two days Liter I called Laurent and we arranged to meet that night Yatin had 
prepared an envelope MulTed with Irani*. I didn't even took inude and try to 
count the money; I knew it was the foil amount. I tokj him where the handover 

point. I Mood there for a lew minulei in almost total darkness. 

When Laurent arrived I got into hit car. and we drove around for a couple 
ol blocks and stopped in a deserted area. I took my cut Irom the envelope, 
handed hun live rest of the money, and he counted it. Once he was satisfied he 
told me to look under my seat. TheTe was a duffel bag there, and I pulled it out 
and opened it. 

I had never seen anything like what I jaw that night. When I was with 
Edouaid M usually had just a handful of bullets, since we kept using the com- 
ponents over and over again In front of me now were thousands of bullets, 
much bigger than any I had ever used with fdouard. There was only a meager 
light on in the car. but still the topper gleamed. It was thrilling. 

I didn't need to count the bullets. I trusted Laurent, not because I thought 
he was a «ood mrv. but because I knew that he wouldn't trv to strew me tfr 
knew that I could bring him valuable business in the future. 

I aurent dropped me off at the bus stop and then quu kly drove away. I began 
to walk baik towards the house. The bag was incredibly heavy. Suddenly, a car 
pulled up in front of me. It was Yasin in his Volkswagen van. I hadn'l expected to 
see him there, but I wasn't surprised either. I jumped in the van and showed him 
the bag He opened it and looked inside. He smiled a long, broad smile. 

TlfcnVUUk." he said. ^MUbjWM." 

When we pulled up in front of the house, Yasin took the bag and immediately 
dashed inside. I was behind him. and as I walked towards the door I heard a 
sound I turned around and saw another car driving up behind me. There 
were two men in the front seal: 1 had never seen either one of 1 1 vein before. 
Hut when ihev saw me ther slewed down and stared at me lor iu%t an inM.iil 
before driving off again. I realized then that Yasin had had me followed the 
entire lime. 
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Um 

The nesl morning Amm and Yasin were in the living ruom when I (MM down 
for breakfast. They were both smiling. Yasin slood up to greet mc. "Musha'tlluM. 
brother" They had ..ounted the bullets ovrrnighl and there were eiiKtlv five 
thousand 1 could tell ihey were impressed. 

I smiled back. 'Where's my culf I asked. 

Their laces went dark. I could see they were angry. 

"Brother, you're not doing this for money," said A mm. His voice was low and 
slightly threatening "You're doing this /i mM Hi*' He said. In the path of 
Cod. "This k for ihe umnut. Ilon'l forget thai." 

I sneered al him. "Well then I'm not doing it anymore" 

They were both surprised by my lone, and pulled back slightly. "I hope 
youH reconsider that ,"Yasw said. 

"I don't need to reconsidei it." I replied "Anyway, I can't gel ihem for you al 
this price anymore. The dealer gave us that price lust for the first time. From 
here on out they will cost eleven eighty." 

I was lying, of course, and they knew it But there was nothing they could 
do. Even at eleven eighty, the bullets were still nsore than a franc cheaper than 
ihe ones Ihev were getting from Germanv. And I wasn't losing anything by lying 
to them: they MM quite trusted me as it was. I was nothing like Hakim: quiet, 
devout, pliable. Of' course. 1 played aking with them as rmuh as I could. I per 
fuiwtd the morning ultii with them and was very careful to make sure I never 
had alcohol on niv breath when I came home. I didn't go lo mosque with them, 
but I told ihem It was because it would be dangerous lor us to be seen together 
and lhat I attended a different mosque in the otv center. Hul still. Ihev knew I 
w„ different. I didn't talk about ;.W. and somet.mes when we talked about 
politics I'd challenge ihem I don't think they knew what to make of me. 

Over the nest sil weeks or so 1 would bring them lluee mute deliveries from 
Laurent. Al first, they just wanted more bullets: five thousand each time. Lau- 
rent and I always arranged it the same way. I'd call him on his mobile and tell 
him I needed lo meet, we never discussed Ihe orders over the phone. He would 
name a spot and I'd meet him there and lell him what I needed. A few days later 
I'd call him again and he would lell me when and where to meet him: a bus 
slop, a park, a forest. Yasin would drop me off somewhere nearby. Once Laurent 
and I made the eschange, he'd pick me up and dnve me back lo ihe home. 
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Each tiinc 1 met with Laurent he'd tell me about other things he could pet 
for me. He seemed lo hive everything He wat always offering me a new kind ot 
toipcr rifle or piiiol. things I hid never teen. I always Mid no, that all I wanted 
was the bullets. Hut I told Yasin about the other things and one day he palled 
me aside. "Ask htm if he can get us Um.* 

A few daw later I met wilh Laurent and asked him He smiled "That's easy 
How many do you want?" 

*l don't know,* I told him. "How much do they cost?" 

They cost eleven thousand francs each. When I told Yasm, he said that was 
too high, thai they needed ten I'm hut couldn't pay that much. I was taken 
aback; this wasn't what I had eipected to hear There was certainly no shortage 
of cash in the home. In fact, there was more and more of it as the weeks went 
by. Some of it was coming into the house, some of it was going out. Amin and 
Yasut would ofsen count it in the living room in front of me. I had never seen so 
much money in my lite. 

Yasin was stubborn, though. He wasn't going lo pay eleven thousand francs 
per Ills, "forget about the I'ris for now." he said. "Ask htm if he has portable 

fltt MM time I met Laurent I asked about the night scopes. He was sur- 
prised. What about the Uiss?" 

"forget those," I said. "They're loo expensive. Wr lust want the scopes" 

I could see it in Laurent's face: he was disappouitccL And then 1 icalucd what 
Yasm's game was Although he had never even met Laurent. Yasm was reeling 
him in and out like a fish on a line. "1 can get you a good price on the scopes," he 
reawured me.'And maybe I can take the price down a bit on the I Vis as well." 

We played the same game at every meeting. I would ask Laurent for some- 
thing. Yasin would tell me tl was too expensive, and then I would ask for some- 
thing Hse instead A tew wxrks later the price came down I was able to buy all 
sorts of materiel this way: the night scopes. Uns, Kalashnikovs. Oragunovs. I al- 
ways nutted them up a bit when I gave Yasin the price, but either he didn't no- 
tice or he didn't care. Laurent's price was always lower than anything Yasin 
could get across the border in Germany. Later, I would learn why: Laurent had a 

get him anything he wanted He had sources in othet countries as well, but he 
didn't have lo pay nearly as nuns runners as everyone else. 

For months laurent never asked me a thing. I'd bought tens of thousands of 
bullets from hun and scores of guns without any questions at all. But one day, 
when wr were sitting in his car making arrangements, he turned to m*. 
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-What are you doing with all of this stuff?" he asked me calmly. Then he 
smiled tust viightiv, and rarsrd his eyebrow, Are you planning to Marl your own 
war?" There was no edge to the question, he spoke like t businessman. And that 
is what he was. He had no moral objections: I am quite sute of that. He just 
didn't want to get in trouble. 

"You don't have to worry." I sard. "We're not using any of this stuff in Bel- 
gium, or even in Furope Everything leaves the country very quickly.* 

He nodded. "I understand. I do a lot of work with the KLNC. you know " 

Laurent was referring to the Corsican National Liberation Front, a group of 
militants who wanted to throw off rrrnch control of the island. For vears. they 
had been staging attacks on symbols of French colonial power— banks, polke 
stations, military garrisons. 

I could tell Laurent was trying to impress me by mentioning the FLNC, but I 
was also pretty sure that he was telling the truth. 



I knew what I was doing, and it didn't bother me For me this was a business. I 
was making good money, and the work was eicrttng. Of course, I knew- where 
all these weapons were going. Most of them went to Algeria, some to other 
places as well. The operation was very simple As the weeks went by. there were 
more and more people pasting through the house. Young nten. all of them. 
Men coming and going with cars dropping cars oil, puking trieni up Some 
tunes, they would stay with us lor a couple of nights and then I would never sec 

As time went on, more and more of the men coming throw- h the house 
were heading out for Chechnya I envied them. I had started reading the news- 
paper a lot because wc didn't have a television in our house. I spent hours on 
end at the f-nac. a giant news shop at the Platr Hosier in downtown Brussels. I 
could sit on the floor and read for as long as I wanted. There I read the reporls 
about the civil war in Chechnya 

I knew something about the war already; I had heard a bit about it during 
my last lew months ui Morocco. I knew in particular about Dehokar LHidayrv, 
who was leading the Chechen rebels against the Soviet Union. He was a hero to 
me. he had been a great fighter pilot earlier in his life. Russia was trying lo push 
him out, even kill him. They wanted to crush the Chechen Muslims, tun. like 
they'd tried to crush the Muslims in Afghanistan. 

Amin and Yasm talked a lot about Chechnya, and about other ;tW around 
the world. Of course, they talked the most about Algeria. They wanted to over- 
throw the military regime, of course But they wanted to see the F1S annihi 
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lated, because the US sought a political solution to Algeria's problems. For 

read su much aboal h lad IMW 4M going there. So I was very disturbed 
that Amin and Yasin seemed to disapprove of the Kosnijks. even though men 
were mil coming through our house to fight alongside them. At limes I won- 
dered H Arron and Yasin had heen there themselves, because they spoke so di- 
rectly about what was happening there. I hey talked all the lime almul how the 
Bosniaks were not teal Muslims. They said the women didn't wear he.idscarves 
and the men didn't go to mosi|ue. Chat they drank alcohol and ate pigs. And 
that some of the Bosniaks had tried to kill the Arab brother* who had come to 

I didn't know what to make oi all ol this. I had always thought ot Bosnia as 
something pure and holy. Now I wasn't so sure. 

Amin and Yasin spoke about Afghanistan, too. Again they surprised me. I 
quickly learned that llekmatyar was a great hero to them, jail as he was to 
Hakim, but they hated the Taliban. I knew a bit about the laiibaii because I'd 
seen reports about them on television, and I'd been reading about them at the 

approve of them rjsI as they approved of Heknutyar. Hut no, the Taliban were 
innovators, they said. hstienusts. Not true Muslims. lliey were too zealous in 
the wav they punished people, and did not follow the real law of Islam. 

Amin and Yasin knew a great deal about Afghanistan because they bad been 
in the training camps there. They almost never spoke about it. and I learned it 
altisost by accident when they were joking one night at dinner. We had all eaten 
a huge meal, and when we were done Yasin leaned back in his ..hair with his 
hands on his belly. 

-Cod forgive us." he sasd to Amsn. "We're both getting fat." 

Amin smiled and laughed. "Yes. we were both so thin in the camp," he said 
wistiuly. I hen he leaned back as wel and put his hands on his small bely to 
show bow I at he had become since, and Yasin and Hakim laughed, too. 

When the laughter died down. Amin went on. "It's not easy to stay on the 
path of Cod when you live amongst infidels. We en loo much, we don't train. 
We grow weak." 

I he conversation seemed strange to me at the time. Both Amin and Yasin 
were esceptiortaJly fit. They performed the saUi and the tuhi j/->unrM every 
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remembered what my biother had said in Morocco, that I had to go through 
it btin\ levels he&*rc I ^voulil t'c re Jvi^ for 

Compared to Amin and Yasin he seemed small somehow, a bit sily with his »• 
» jt and JiWIiiNj. I was beginning to realize that Amin and Yasin thought this, 
too. They were always nice to him. and happy to have him around. But 1 could 
tell they didn't really respeel him. Of course. 1 never spoke to Hakim about any 
of this. In fait. I barely spoke to him al al. 

No. I wasn't like Amin and Yasin. I didn't perform the *iUl five times a day. I 
smoked and drank— in secret, of course, since I couldn't let them know this 
about me I alto dsdn'1 see the world as divided between the pious and the infi- 
dels, and their harsh rhetoric often made me uncomfot table Bui I admired 
them for their eipenence. for their discipline, and toe the fire that burned in 
theu lose of Cod. He was my God, too. 

Only one thing really bothered me about my new career: Ihe U/.i*. It made me 
sad to see all of them— Hakim, Yasin, Amin— prattle on about annrw and >iJm.j 
while they spent thousands on Israeli guns and Russian bullets. 

This is the problem of modem Islam in a nutshell We are totally dependent 
on the West— foi our dishwashers, our clothes, our cars, our education, every- 
thing. It is humiliating, and every Muslim tee Is it. I felt II every time I ihoughl 
about the Litis. 1 was disappointed with Amin and Yasin for their hypocrisy, but 
even more disappointed in the Muslim wnrld Once we had accomplished so 
much— in science, mathematics, medicine, philosophy For centuries we ran far 

,L - . I „l* aL_ VfkA..a VtVU , L _ ■.].«,: ..A -I.-IH--*! ,L_ ™__Lal 

.inrJu oi trif »>C!W «c wcfc me mow topniwu J'cd uvhi/jhiMi in inc wnrki. 
Now we jre bjckw*rd. Wc cfin't even light our won without oui enemies' 



Tarek 

About four months after I arrived in Brussels, my life was lurned upside down, 
One day, 1 came home in Ihe afternoon to find Ihe kitchen crammed full of 
bases and luggage. I didn't undeisland what was happening, and I dashed up- 
stairs to my bedroom. There was a huge Canon photocopier in the hallway I'd 
never seen before. And in m> bedroom more luggage and hoses were scattered 
all over the place 
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I ran back downstairs and found my motbtr. "Af.im.rc, what is happening? 
What is all of this MufTT 

"Soow or Hakim's friends are coming 10 live with ut for a while Amiii, Yann . 
some others is well. 1 hrv lust their jpartttient and they need j plate lu stay 

I couldn't believe my ears. But there was nothing I could do; it was my 
mother '» house I stormed out, slamming the door behind me. 

When I came back home that afternoon, Hakim was there with Yaain. Amm. 
and two other men. They were all eating dinner. I sat down with the group ««<• 
H ir* i tti iitlTiv^lv ihtf two vi '^f^^% FjrcK j in ■■ I 

Tarrk was by far the most sinking man in the group; he looked nothing like 
the othets. He was far more refined — elegant, European, and a bit older as well. 
In hit late twenties, maybe. When he spoke everyone looked to him. Me had 
tremendous charisma and took over the whole room. Kama) was much quieter. 
He barely spoke, but when he did I noticed his French was exquisite But he 
•poke no Arabic— I had recognized this instantly from the way he mangled 
*V,ibmi/a/.n*i/m" when he first greeted me 

ing. I went up to my bedroom and lar down on my bed. Soon I heard the oth- 
ers come up the stairs; Torek opened the door and canse in. When he leaned 
down and started searching for something in one of the suitcases, I realued that 
he was my new roommate. I closed my eyes and pretended to be asleep. fcvtntu- 

.11.. I 1.1 fc«_l ..»V 

any, i urineu on. 

I woke up a couple of hours later. I heard noises in the room. When I 
opened my eyes. I saw Tarrk reading hi* Koran with a flashlight and praying 
quietly. I groaned and tolled over to face the wal. He woke me up again before 
dawn when he perlormed the dawn xilat. 

II was the same every night after that; I could never sleep for more than a 
few hours. Sometimes, Yaun and Amin would sleep in my bedroom as well, and 
all three of them would wake up during the night to read and pray. 

I was tired. And I was furious. 

Uuring the day. Tarek and kamal would use nn bedroom as an office. Torek 
was there most of every day, working on his laptop. There was a fas. machine on 
the landing, and fases were arriving hourly. One of the two men was always 
standing by the machine when the fairs came in. to I never saw whar they were 
about or who ther were from. The transmission confirmations were left lying 
around, though, and I'd look to see where the fases were from Fvery week on 
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Wednesday or Thursday a fax would anive from London or Sweden, or occa- 
sionally from France. Tarek. Amin. and Yasin were always anticipating thu fa*, 
and talking about someone named Elias, who lived abroad. I had no idea who 
he was. From comments the others made. I got hints of all sorts of things: Elias 
had lived in France, he had lived in Sweden, he was married to a Eutopcan 
woman. I knew only one thing for certain: Elias lived in London now. 

Torek always waited by the machine when he expected a fax from Elias. One 
day I waited, loo. and then followed him back to the bedroom once he had 
taken it from the machine. "What are you doing?* I asked him, pretending just 
10 be curious. 

He looked up briefly, clearly he was in a rush. "I'm finishing /if Ansar" 
I knew about Ai Ansar, of course. 1 had been stuffing envelopes every week 
since I arrived in Belgium. I knew it was the newsletter of the 01 A, and that the 
copies we sent out were going to addresses all over the world. Each copy we sent 
would be photocopied hundreds or even thousands of times to be distributed 
in mosques. 1 had also been reading mote about Al Ansar in the newspapers at 
the Fnac. I knew from LV Mmh and !«■ figure that the authorities considered it 
a tcrtorist publication, and that the police were trying to find out who was be- 
hind it. 

From Al Amur I learned mote about what was happening in Algeria — the 
news of the civil war was coming straight from the front. Often it look a week 
or iwo for the European papcts to catch up. The CIA was executing policemen 
and teachers and particularly members of rival opposition groups. They were 
targeting civilians, too; anyone who didn't accept their version ol Islam. Also 
loumalisls. intellectuals, all foreigners - the list went on and on. 

Tarek's job, 1 learned, was to pull together all the foxes Irom London and 
Sweden, and to translate everything from French into Arabic and Arabic into 
French; Al Ansar was published in both. He would add his own commentary as 
well. Kamal was always there lo help him and was particularly good with the 
French translations. Tarek had a stamp that he would use on the final version 
before they photocopied it. It was a sketch of crossed Kalashnikovs, with a 
sword and o Ku'ran. 

Sometimes, Tarek would talk about what he was writing or thinking about 
the GIA and Algeria. He blamed France for propping up the government in Al- 
geria. He seemed lo think the French were to blame for the civil war. that they 
wrre playing politics in the country to protect their oil interests. I disagreed 
with him. "Don't you think the Algerians are themselves at least partly to 
blame?" 1 asked him one day 
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He was totally shocked, and asked mc what I meant. I reminded him that 
Algeria, too, had sought a co/.y relationship with France. Only a few months af- 
ter Algeria proclaimed independence from France, Ben Bella, the first president 
of Algeria, had cul a deal allowing the French to continue their nuclear MM on 
Algerian soil — so long as they remained secret. Although I didn't say so to 
Tarek. the true scandal in my mind was not the way Western governments ex- 
ploited the Muslim world. It was thjt the Muslim world went along with it. 

larek barely listened to what 1 was telling him, and 1 knew I wasn't going to 
convince him of anything. I was exasperated. "II France is the problem " I fi- 
nally asked. "then why aren't the CIA killing people there, instead of Algeria^ 

"It isn't the right time now," he said without a pause. "But that time will 
come." 

During this time I continued to buy weapons from Laurent. One day, I brought 
home bullets from one of our transactions. When I got back to the house Yasin 
told me to put the bullets in the attic. I was uncomfortable; 1 didn't mind buying 
the bullets, but I didn't want them staying in the house. But I agreed to do it. 

When I got to my bedroom I pulled down the ladder that led to the crawl 
space above and hauled myself up, along with the bullets. It took a few seconds 
for my eyes to adjust to the datkness, but when they did 1 was shocked by what 
I saw. There were weapons everywhere: sniper rifles. Kalashnikovs, Uiis, bags 
and bags of ammunition. Some things I recognized because I'd bought them 
from Laurent; other things I'd never seen before. The attic was completely 
full — there were enough weapons lor a small army. 

When I tame back down the ladder. I was reeling. I hadn't reali«d they'd 
been storing weapons here all along. 1 had assumed Yasin was taking them back 
to whatever safe house he and Amin were living in. I doubted even Hakim 
knew. He loved my mother as much as I did, and 1 don't think he would have 
put her at such risk. 1 couldn't believe I had put her at such risk. 

It was becoming more and more clear to me that Tarek, Kamal, Amin, and 
Yasin were playing a very dangerous game. I wanted them out of the house. 

Everything was accelerating. Yasin wanted bigger guns, greater quantities. More 
and more young men were passing through our house en route to the fronts. 
Often they would load their cars with weapons from the attic. More cars were 
coming and going every day. 

Although my brother Nabil knew far less than 1 did. he. too. sensed trouble. 
One day Nabil came to me while the others were at mosque. He was more upset 
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than I was. "What's going on? Do you think this is safe?" he asked. "What if the 
police come? lhey will arrest us all. They will arrest Afjmait." 

He told mc that he had a plan. He was going to push the photocopier down 
the stairs and destroy it so that the others would leave. Nabil was a big guy, and 
he could be very violent. I worried that he might actually do it. 

"Don't he silly."! said. "That won't get you anywhere. It will fust make them 
angry." 

"What are we going to do. then?* 

My mind was racing. He was my younger brother and it was my responsibil- 
ity to lake care of him and my mother."!'!! handle it," I promised. 



Consulate 

Actually 1 had no idea what I was going to do. I didn't know how to gel Tarek 
and the others out of the house. I felt angry, and I felt trapped. And I felt like 
blowing off steam. And so I did the stupidest thing I've ever done in my life. 

The morning after I spoke to Nabil, 1 stayed in bed when the others got up 
to go to mosque I told them I fell sick. After they were gone, I jumped out of 
bed and opened Tarek's suitcase. Inside I found a passport and a picture of a 
woman 1 had never seen before. And lots of cash, in all sorts of different cur- 
rencies. 

I didn't lake all the cash, just a little: twenty-five thousand francs. In the 
back of my mind I had the idea that if I took something from him, Tarek would 
understand that the house was no longer safe and he'd leave along with Amin 
and Yasin. But mostly I just wanted to get back al him. After all, I thought, he 
and the others couldn't really do anything to me— they needed me to buy their 
weapons. 1 was feeling cocky. 

I stayed out all night that night. I had thousands of francs in my pocket, and I 
was happy to be away from all of them. The evening began with a long, expen- 
sive dinner at a restaurant on the Grand-Place and didn't end until the next 
morning. When 1 got back to the house, Nabil was wailing for me outside. 

"Don't go inside," he said. He grabbed my arm and we started walking in the 
other direction. "They want to kill you. They know you look the money and 
they are talking about how to kill you." 
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"Kill me?" I was amazed. "The y want to kill me? They talked about this in 
front of you?" 

"Yes, of course. This is what they have to do. You're a tughui now— you're an 
enemy of the mumhiJm. They have 10 kill you, it's the law." 
"Hakim thinks this, too?" 
"Of course. They all think it* 

Sly mind was racing; I hadn't expected this. I had been working lor them for 
months, stuffing their envelopes and feeding them guns for their soldiers. For 
twenty-five thousand francs I was suddenly tughuu an enemy of the mujahijinl 
It made mt even angrier than I had been before. And I was angry at Hakim in 
particular for agreeing to this under my mother's root. 

This time, I knew instantly what 1 had to do. I felt it in my gut. "Nabil." I 
said, looking straight into his eyes. "I need you to do something for me." He 
nodded. 

*1 need you to stay home all day tomorrow. If 1 don't call you by noon, I 
need you to go up into the attic. There arc two KaUshnikovs there and a bag of 
ammunition that didn't make it into the last shipment. I think that's all that's 
left. If I haven't called, I need you to take them out of the attic and put them in 
a bag. You need to carry them to the canal and throw them in. l>o you under- 
stand me?" 

Nabil looked frightened. "Yes. I understand. But what are you going to do?" 
"I can't tell you," I said. "It will be better foi you if you don't know." 

I stayed at the house that night. No one said anything about the money at din- 
ner, and I went to bed at the regular lime. Hut I barely slept; Tarek, Amin. and 
Yasin were sleeping in my room and I wasn't sure what they would do. 

In the strange spaie between waking and sleeping. I had a dream so vivid 
that I remember it even now as il it were yesterday. 1 was in the mountains with 
Hakim, walking through a valley. He was wearing a while JplUha. and he was 
almost luminescent against the black rocks. I was wearing my normal clothes — 
blue jeans, trainers — and 1 was complaining. 

"Can we stop now?" I asked. Tm tired. Can we stop here?" 

"No, brother," he answered. "You are not thete yet." 

The next morning 1 got up very early and left the house. 1 was going to the 
French consulate. I knew the Belgian police wouldn't help me; to them I'd just 
be a letroiist and they would put me in jail. But the French cared more about 
the G1A because they knew they were a target. And the DGSF, France's external 
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intelligence service, was well known for its ruthlessncss. A few years earlier they 
had blown up the Rdinr-iiiv Warrior, a Greenpeace ship, off the mast of New 
Zealand so the Ftench could carry on with their nuclear testing in the South Pa- 
cific I didn't think DGSS would have qualms about gelling their hands dirty 

I couldn't he sure of anything, of course. Maybe I would be arrested and put 
in jail. That's why I told Nabil to take the weapons. If the authorities raided the 
house, I wanted to make sure they didn't find anything. I didn't want my 
mother or Nabil to get in trouble along with the others. 

I look the tram into the city center and walked towards the consulate. My 
stomach told me this was the right thing, the <tniv thing, to do. And yet I lelt awtu I 
and heavy with guilt. I thought about Hakim, about how as a child he had given 
me money for candy. I thought about the Uzis. I thought about the 1.6 billion 
Muslims around the world who felt humiliated by the failure of the Muslim world 
and the arrogance of the West. I thought about all these things because I felt them 
deeply, and knew that Hakim, Amin, Yasin, and Tarek all felt them deeply as well. 
So I didn't blame them for who they were, or for what they were doing. But I 
needed to protect my family and myself, and 1 had run out of options. 

When I got to the consulate. I iust stood on the steps and stared at the door 
for more than a minute. 1 was in a kind of trance. I knew that if I w<nt inside 
my life would change forever. Images raced through my head: Tarek and the 
guns and Laurent and my mother and Amin and Yasin and Hakim in his glow- 
ing while Jwllaha and Nabil and the bullets and the mutohtJin in Afghanistan 
and civilians in Algeria. My chest tightened and my eyes tilled with tears as the 
images spun round and round. 

And then in an instant it all fell away, and my head was clear. I opened the 
door and walked inside. 



Gla 

Inside, I stopped at the reception desk.Td like to see somebody responsible lor 
the territory and security of France," 1 said to the girl behind the desk. 
"With regard to what matter?"she asked. 

"I'm afraid I can't tell you." I said. "I'd like to see someone responsible for 
the territory and security of France. I have information. Do you have someone 
who fits the description. or should 1 leave?' 
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"No, please. Please si! down," she summered. "Ill be back in a minute." 
A lew minutes later an elegant-looking man appeared. I tould tell Ins suit 
was expensive. "Sit, you asked to see me?" 
I nodded. 

"Please follow me." 

He led me inlo a large office and invited me to sit down on the sofa. I con- 
tinued to stand. He seemed slightly surprised but then went on. "Please, what is 
it you would like to tell me?" 

"I don't intend to tell you my story," I replied firmly. "I would like to speak 
to someone who is directly involved with the fight against the 01 A. I have infor- 
mation which will be of great interest, but I want to speak to someone who is 
on the front lines." 

He was clearly surprised and a bit angry as well. Certainly he didn't expect 
someone like me to place any demands on him. But then he relented. "Please go 
sit in the waiting room. I will be with you in a few minutes." 

I left the office and sat down outside. Ten minutes later he opened the door 
and invited me back in. "Would it be possible for you to come back tomorrow 
morning at about ten ajn.?" he asked. "If it's not possible, please tell me tight 
away." 

"Yes," I agreed."! can be here tomorrow." 

"Good. When you get here, please sit in the waiting room. A man will ap- 
proach you and give you directions. Then you will follow him. I can assure you 
that he is direitly involved in the fight against the GIA." 

I agreed to the plan and then left the consulate. When I got outside I imme- 
diately found a phone box and called my brother. "Don't do anything," I said. 
"Leave everything where it is for now." 

I stayed at home again that night. I had collected my thoughts, and I real- 
ized there was no way they'd try to kill me in my mother's house. They needed 
it loo much: for the weapons, fur the young men passing through on their way 
to the front, for the equipment for the making of Al Anstir. If they were going to 
kill me. they would do it somewhere else. 

The next morning I woke up early. Before I left the house I went into Nabil's 
room. "Today is like yesterday," I told him. "If you don't hear from me by one 
p.m., throw everything in the canal." 

Nabil was clearly netvous. "Are you talking to the police?" he asked. 

"No," I said. "I'm not talking to the police. It's something else, but 1 can't tell 
you what." 
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1 was at the consulate by 9:5*. and sat in the waiting area. At exactly it*.), a 
man in a trenih ..oal <jme out of an office and walked Inwards me. He was in 
his forties, and his face was in no way distinctive. I remember thinking that he 
kx>ked like a schoolteacher. 

"fliwrji>irr," he said, standing before me w ith his hand extended. "My name is 
Gilles." I shook his hand, and he continued without changing the expression on 
his face or the tone of his voice. "I am going to go out to the street now, and I 
want you to follow me in alum! three minutes. You'll see me on the corner. I'll 
star! walking and I want you to follow 111c. Keep a good distance between us. I'll 
walk for about thirty minutes. After that I'll stop by the window of a store sell- 
ing carpets. Please join me there, and we'll find somew here to talk." 

Gilles then turned and walked out of the building. I followed him soon af- 
ter, and spotted him smoking a cigarette about fifty meters away. Then he 
turned tight towaids Passage 44 and I followed him. He turned seveial times, 
but mostly stayed on busy streets. There were lots of pedestrians and some- 
times they would block my view, but I always found him again. I followed him 
for many blocks, though I always walked on the opposite side of the street 
from him. 

After about half an hour I started getting tired and angry. I knew he was 
trying to figure out if I was being followed, if I had brought men along with me. 
F.very few blocks I saw the same car: a black Audi with a blond woman behind 
the wheel. I knew she was following me, keeping Hack of my every step. And 
there was another man in a beige trench exsat whom I saw three times: once he 
was carrying a newspaper, once he was buying a snack on the street, once he 
was wailing at a bus slop. I'd spent years in Morocco watching out for under- 
cover cops, and to me this just seemed like child's play. 

Finally, after forty minutes. Gilles slopped in front of a carpet shop near the 
Place Rogier. I crossed the street and walked over to him, putting out my hand 
to greet him as he had told me to. He extended his hand as if to shake mine, bul 
then reached behind me under the back of my overcoat and brushed his hand 
lightly against my back and my side. 

"What are you doing?" I asked. 

"I'm checking to see if you're carrying a weapon." 

"Yeah, I know what you're doing, but why the hell do you think I'm carrying 
a gun?" 

"Maybe you don't feel safe, I don't know* 

"Do you think I'm so stupid that I would bring a gun to meet with an agent 
from the DGSE?" 
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Al thai Gilles smiled and pointed to the entrance of a hotel about forty me- 
ter* away. We entered and headed straight for the elevator. Gilles told me that a 
second man would be sitting in on our conversation, but that I shouldn't worry 
about him. 

We got off on the seventh floor and walked down the hallway. It was com- 
pletely silent: it was a fancy hotel, with soft lighting and a thick carpet. Al the 
end of the hallway Gilles slopped in front of a door and knocked. Seconds Inter 
a man npened it. He was young and very fit, obviously a bodyguard. He didn't 
say a word to either of us. He jusl sat down at a small table and fixed his ga-e on 
the Screen of his laptop. 

The room was small. A table, a television, some chairs, not much ebe. Gilles 
and I both sat down. "So tell live," he said , leaning in towards me. "What is your 
story?" 

"I've spent tht last five months buying guns and ammunition for the GIA," I 
began. "But I stole money from them, and now they're trying to kill me." 

"How do you know that it's the GIA you're working for?* he asked. 

1 reached imo my pocket, pulled out a copy of M Ansar. and showed it to 
him. "Do you know what this is?" 

Gilles look the paper and studied it carefully. "Yes, we know about Al Anwr." 
he said. "Where did you get this?" 

"They're writing it and printing it in my house. I stulT the envelopes every 
week and send copies of it all over the world. These guys, the guys who write it, 
are ihe ones I'm working for. I've bought them hundreds of guns already, thou- 
sands and thousands of bullets* 

Gilles didn't say anything, and his fate remained almnsl expressionless. But 
he sat up slightly, and I could tell from his eyes that I had caught his attention. 
Lven Ihe bodyguard looked up from his laptop. "All right," Gilles said. "What do 
you want Irom us in exchange for your information?" 

"I want you l<> protect my family. I want you lo gel these guys out of the 
house. I don't want my mother or my younger brother lo gel in any trouble be- 
cause of what these other guys are doing. And I waul you to give me a new 
identity — new life, a job, whatever. I need to get away from these guys before 
they kill me." 

Gilles paused and studied me for a few seconds before reacting. "I can pro- 
tect your family." he said, "but I can't give you everything you want. You haven't 
given us enough yet. If you want all these things you'll have to do more for us." 

"How can I do more?" I asked. "I can't go back to them. I'm not kidding, 
these guys are ruthless. They'll kill me." 
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"Yes, you can go back." Gilles spoke slowly now. "Go back 10 the house and 
tell them thai you'll relurn the money. Tell them all that you repent to God and 
thai you want to return to Him. They II have to accept you back once you say 
this. And then you'll win back their Irusl. Kemrmbrr, ihey ne«l you. loo. They 
need the weapons you provide." 

1 was impressed. He used the Hrench verb rtytnlir, bul 1 could tell from bis 
language that he was referring to a specific Arabic term, tuhu lit'-),/, which 
means "10 implore the forgiveness of the Lord." 1 knew immediately thai Gilles 
was a specialist in Islam, and that he knew the language of fundamentalism. 

"Bul I took Iwenly-five thousand francs, and I don't have il anymore. I can't 
repay it." 

"That's OK. I can gel you the money, bul il will lake about a week. Go home 
tonight and tell them you will have it soon, lust make up some sort of excuse* 

I leu ned a lot about Gilles in that exchange. I learned he had power within 
the DGSE, because he offered the money without asking anyone. I knew he 
would get il; he wouldn't tell nve he'd come back with the twtnty-fivt thousand 
francs if he couldn't do so. 

I also learned that Gilles knew much more than he let on. He must have 
known other things lo understand how valuable my information could be. And 
he didn't just want the information I could give the DGSE now. He wanted mc 
to gel them more information in ihe future. He wanted me to become a spy. 

And so I bevame a spy for ihe French DGSE. After all. 1 was trapped. They knew 
who 1 was, they knew about my family, they knew where I lived. At least as a spy 
I would have some control over ihem. 1 didn't agree to il because I wanted to 
fight against the GIA. Later, that would come. Bul not during that first meeting. 
Really, all I warned then was to protect myself and my family. 

But first I had to take care of something else."l need to make a phone call," I 
told Gilles. 

"Who are you calling?" 

"I can't tell you." 

"We need to know," Gilles said in a firm voice. 

1 relented. "I have 10 call my brother. You see. I told him if 1 didn't call him 
by one he should throw all of the weapons in the canal." 

Gilles raised his eyebrows. "Why did you lell him thai?" 

"Because I didn't know what you would do. You could have just arrested me, 
you know. And then you would have found all of this stuff in the house, and 
put me in tail along with the other*.* 
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Gillcs smiled and laughed. "Thai was quick thinking." 

Cilles and I would never Iruil each other completely— not even close. Bui 
iht ice was breaking slightly. He walked with me to the phone box on the street, 
and I tailed my brother and told him not to do anything with the weapons. 
Then we went back up to the hotel room and he told the bodyguard to leave. 
Cnlles wrote down a number on a piece of paper and handed it to me. and ex- 
plained that I should use it when I needed to reach him. I should leave a mes- 
sage and I ell him where 1 was and he wuuld tall me baji right away. 

Then Cilles reached into the pocket of his overcoat and pulled out an enve- 
lope. He handed it to me. Til gel you the money for them next week," he said. 
"In the meantime, here's some for you." 

I immediately pushed the envelope back towards him. "I don't want it," I 
said. "1 don't want your money, I jusl asked for protection." I meant it. I was 
willing to gel information for Cilles and the DCSE, but 1 would never let them 
control me. If I worked for them, it would have to be on my own terms. 

Cilles looked at me strangely when I explained this. But then he spoke in a 
calm voice: "Don't worry. It's not a salary. I iusl think you should take this for 
the information you've given us so far. Look, I know you need money." 

So 1 look it. 

When I got home that afternoon, Hakim opened ihe door. I looked him 
straight in the eye. "Brother, I'm so sorry for what I did. I took the money and I 
deeply regrel it. I've repented to Cod with all of my heart, and I've prayed to 
him that you and the other brothers will forgive me." 

I felt awful. Hakim had done terrible things — he had even talked about 
killing me. But he was still my brother, and I hated lying to him. I haled the idea 
thai I would be spying on him. Hut I had no choice. 

'I'm ashamed of what 1 did," I went on. "I'll get the money back somehow. 
Iusl give me a few dap. All I want is to return to God." 

Hakim stared at me for a minute. 1 could see he was thinking very hard. 1 
thought he was about to say something, but then he turned and walked back 
into the house and held the door behind him. 

As I followed him in, I knew 1 had been forgiven. Whether or not Hakim be- 
lieved me is another question, but it didn't matter. There was nothing else he 
could do. He knew Islamic law far better than I did, so he knew he couldn't ques- 
tion me when I said I wished to return to God. He wasn't allowed to speculate 
about my intentions. If 1 said I repented, then he had to take me at my word. 

If I lied and sinned again, however, he could kill me. 
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Photos 

A week later I met with Cilles again. I left a message at the number he'd given 
mcand he called back to name a meeting point. We went through the same rou- 
tine as Ihe first lime: 1 followed aboul ihirly meters behind him for over half an 
hour, and every few blocks I would see Ihe same faces I had passed only minutes 
earlier. Like ihe linn lime, we ended up al a hotel near ihe Place Hngier. though 
not the same one as before. There was no third man in the room this time. 

When we sal down. 1 told Cilles I knew I was being followed by his goons. 
"Don't be ridiculous," he said, laughing. I didn't pursue it, but I knew I was 
right. He went on: "I have some good news for you. I base the money. I want 
you to stay in the house and keep a low profile. Earn back their trust, and we 
will learn more later." 

He gave me the twenty-live thousand francs, and we talked for a few more 
minutes before I left. Much later, Cilles told me thai when he left that second 
meeting he had no idea if I was planning to give the money back to Tarek or 
keep it for myself. That really pissed me off. 

As soon as I got home I handed the money to Hakim to give back to Tarek. I 
was no longer worried that they were going to try to kill me. but I knew they'd 
never trust me either. In fact, Amin and Yasin were staying there less and less, 
and I hadn't seen Tarek since the day I took the money. 

Three days after I gave Hakim the money, I came downstairs to find him sit- 
ting at the kitchen table with Amin and Yasin. When I saw them I closed the 
door, trying to avoid them. Yasin had seen me, though, and he called me into 
the kitchen. I stood before him and Amin, hung my head, and repented to ihem 
as well. 

They looked al me u>ldl> for a few seconds, and ihen Amin spoke. "We for- 
give you and accept you back," he said. "The devil must have taken you over lor 
a lime, but we are glad you have decided to return to God." 

Islamic law is one thing, but Amin and Yasin had another reason to forgive 
me as well: they needed the weapons. 1 had put in an order with Laurent for a 
number of Wis a few days before I spoke to Ihe DGSE, and now Yasin wanted 
the guns. 

But of course our relationship was different now. They didn't trust me any- 
more. After a couple of weeks Tarek reappeared, and shortly after that the 
boxes and equipment started to leave the house. They even took Ihe copier 
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away. Clearly, they didn't fed safe with mc around. They had found a new 
plate 10 live. 

Befofe they left, 1 look a couple of files from the bows in the kitchen to 
shuw M Gilles. And I continued to lake the confirmation slips from the fax ma- 
chine as well. Amin and Yasin were always there when the fates themselves 
came in. Amin and Yasin continued to come by as much as they had before they 
moved in. There were also lots of men still cycling in and out of the house on 
the way to the from. But larek came by only rarely, and I never saw Kamal. 

I continued to place orders for Yasin with Laurent. I was buying many of the 
same things: bullets and sometimes guns, night-vision goggles. As time went on 
Yasin wanted a lot of electronic equipment as well: radio scanners, transmitters, 
and the like. Slowly things were returning to normal. Or at least to what they 
were like before Tarek moved in. 

I met with Gilles every two weeks. We used the same system every time. I'd 
call the number he gave me, and he'd name a spot where I could find him. I'd 
follow him, and eventually we would meet up at a fancy hotel, usually some- 
where near the Place Rogier. Each lime, at the end, he'd give me about eight 
thousand francs, sometimes slightly more, for the information I'd given him. 
On this he was totally reliable. I never had to remind him or ask him for 
money. 

He was less reliable in other ways, and it was tough at first. Gilles had the 
temperament of a dictator he always wanted to be in control. He wanted to tell 
me what to do, what to say to Amin, Yasin, and Tarek. He was constantly push- 
ing me to gel into their "inner circle* and telling me how to do it. But I had the 
power— I had ihe information he needed— and I didn't like him ordering me 
around. I told him so. again and again, and I knew he was frustrated. 

I was angry, too. I knew that if 1 let him he would take everything I had. I 
would tease to he an asset to him and beuime a liability. He would need to dis- 
pose of me, and he could put me in jail, or maybe something even worse. I 
wasn't going to let that happen. 

And so over time we came to a kind of rough compromise. He didn't ask tor 
specifics, generally. He would just say, "What's going on!" and I'd tell him what 
I'd seen. Sometimes I gave him things, like the fax confirmations, or the files 
from the kitchen. He seemed particularly interested in the files, which surprised 
me. After I took them, I'd looked inside and it was just a long list of addresses, 
some in trance, some in Tunisia. It didn't seem particularly exiting to me, but 
Gilles seemed very pleased He told me I'd done good work. 
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Gilles was very interested in At Anxir. He wanted to know more about the 
stamp I'd seen Tarek use. He asked me if I'd seen anyone else use the stamp or 
another one like it, and 1 said no. He asked where we were sending the 
newsletters, and I told him that they were going all over the world. Not iust 
Europe or Africa or the Middle East, but also the United States and Canada 
and Braiil and Argentina and Russia and South Africa and Australia— every- 
where. Gilles took very careful notes on all of this, and I could tell he was con- 
cerned. 

Mostly, though, Gilles and I would look at photographs. Thousands of pho- 
tographs over the aiurse of several months. He would lay batches down on the 
table and ask me who 1 recognized. At first, there were only a few I could iden- 
tify: Amin, Yasin, Tarek, Hakim. But as time went on there were more: some of 
the men who came for dinner, others who came to pick up and drop off care, 
and others who came through on the way to and from the fronts. Gilles seemed 
to know a lot about some of them already; he knew many of their names. Often 
he wanted something more from me: information about who talked to who, 
where each man was coming from and going to, what language they spoke, who 
was in charge. He wanted to know how the network functioned. My job was to 
fill in the gaps in the knowledge he already had. 

The pictutes were coming not just from Belgium. Many times he would 
show me photographs of tome of the men I identified, particularly Tarek, in 
foreign countries. Pictutes fiom France, Spain, Holland, England. I realized that 
each lime I identified someone, the service would have that person followed. 

From all this I gradually learned a bit more about the GIA. I learned that 
Amin was the head of political operations for the cell in Brussels. Yasin ran the 
military wing; he was in charge of acquiring the munitions and the logistics of 
gelling them from place to place. 

Sometimes, 1 also spoke to Gilles about politics. He never asked me what I 
thought about these things, but once in a while I told him anyway. 

"You know you've already lost," I told him one day. 

"Lost what?" he asked. 

"Your battle against the terrorists. You've already lost your battle." 

Gilles was curious and asked me why I said that. I told him that Muslims ev- 
erywhere were rebelling against the dictators they lived under. In Tunisia, Mo- 
rocco, Egypt, Algeria, and all over the Middle Fast, Muslims knew that their 
governments were being propped up by France, England, or the United Stales. 
It was bad enough to live under these repressive regimes, but far worse knowing 
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thai these regimes were just the playthings of Zionist and Christian nations. It 
enraged Muslims and made them hale the Well. And il made them distrust 
democracy, because they saw how antidemocratic Western countries could be 
when it served their interests. Iliere wuuld always he violence. 1 told him, as 
long as Western powers continued to manipulate the Muslim woild. 

dilles never said anything when I spoke to him about these things. He 
would just lean back in his chair and listen. 

When something happened that was out of the ordinary, 1 would always tell 
Gilles. Gilles was particularly interested in tlias. the man in London with 
whom Tarek was in contact about Al Anur. Gilles was always asking lor more 
information about him, but since I'd never seen Elias all 1 could give Gilles were 
the confirmations from the lax machine. 

So I was very interested when I overheard Yasin, Amin, and Hakim talking 
about Elias one day. And when Hakim asked me the next morning to go to the 
airport with him to pick someone up, I jumped at the opportunity. 

At the airport we picked up a man carrying a small suitcase. He was 
young — in his early twenties. Hakim never intioduced us. so even though I as- 
sumed the man was Klias I had no way of knowing. 

We took him back to the house and then, a few houis later, drove him to a 
car park north tit" Brussels. Yasin and Amin had come along, and when we got 
to the car paik evct yone got out except me. 

"Can I uime with you?"! asked. 

"No," said Amin. "You stay in the car." 

So I wakhed them from the car. The four of them stood in a cluster for a 
tew minutes, and then another man approached them. 1 didn't sec where he'd 
come from. He was shorter than the man from the airport, and much older— in 
his late thirties, at least. His hair and his beard were both cut short. The others 
clearly looked up to him— even from the car. I could see that they treated him 
with great respect. 

The five of them talked for a few minutes, and then the younger man 
handed the older one the suitcase. Soon everyone except the older man got 
back into the car. Then we drove the young man back to the airport and 
dropped him off for a flight to Stockholm. 

When I told Gilles all this, he was very excited and wanted to know more 
about the older man, the one I had seen from the car. 1 couldn't tell him very 
much but I was able to describe him. Gilles was very excited. He smiled a lot 
and told me I had done great work. 
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Gilles was nearly as excited on another occasion, when 1 learned that Tatek 
had another name. I found this out by accident. One day, I was al the house al 
the same time Tarek was there picking up some faxes. He stayed for dinner. 
Nabil was there also, along with his friend Ali: the three of us were planning to 
go to the cinema that night. 

After he finished eating, Nahil went upstairs to gel his coal. When he was 
halfway up the stairs he shouted out Ali's name — he had some son of ques- 
tion — and Ali looked up and answered. Hut 1 minted that larek looked up also, 
and that he opened his mouth to say something. He caught himself, and imme- 
diately went silent. He put his head down and focused on ealing and pretended 
nothing had happened. 

The next time 1 saw Gilles 1 told him that Tarek responded to the name Ali. 
He smiled broadly and leaned back in his chair. "That's very good information," 
he said. "V'«i good- 
After a couple of months working for Gilles, I got sick of all of the cloak-and- 
dagger bullshit. I had brought Gilles a lot of information, and he'd told me 
many limes that I was doing a gieat job. So il annoyed me that no matter how 
many times we met, 1 still had to go through the same procedure as the first 
day. Every time. I would follow him all over Brussels for half an hour, even 
though we inevitably ended up al one of the hotels on the Place Rogier. Kvery 
time, I would notice at least one of his goons following me. 

1 confronted Gilles about this again and again. I told him I knew 1 was being 
followed and asked what the point was. Every time, he denied il. "Why would I 
have you followed?" he would ask. 

Later, after almost a year with him, the whole thing became truly absurd. I 
was following him through a passage under the Place Rogier, past a spot 
where the same homeless man sold newspapers every day. I had walked by 
this spot hundreds of limes, and I knew the homeless man; I had even bought 
his paper once or twice. The homeless man was old and frail, and his teeth 
were rotten and falling out of his mouth. But thai day a different man was 
sitting in his place. This guy was middle-aged and a bit fat. His teeth were 
perfect. 

When Gilles and I got up to the hotel room, I burst out laughing. "Come 
on," 1 said, "are you really going to tell me your guys aren't watching me? I saw 
that guy under the Place Rogier. That was ridiculous." 

Finally. Gilles broke down. A quiet smile spread across his face. "OK, OK," he 
said with a laugh. "You're right. You've caught me. What can I say?" 
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Over the couisc of these months, Gillcs and I spent hundreds of hours talking 
to each other. In fact I spent more lime talking to him than to anyone else. We 
came to sha/c small jokes and often I would find myself liking him. And I think 
sometime* he liked me. loo. But then he'd do something nasty, just l<> show me 
he v»\»s in control. And I would fight back, to show him that he wasn't. 

One day. he dumped a bunch of pictures on the table for me to look at. 
Looking down, I saw a picture of Nabil. "What the fuck is this?" I asked Gillcs. 
holding Ihe picture up in fronl of him. "You know exactly who this is. This is 
my brother Nabil. He has nothing to do with any of this." 

Gilles shrugged and apologized, but a few weeks later the picture reappeared 
on the table. This time I was furious. "Take this picture away," I shouted. "IV 
told you this a hundred times. Nutnl is riiH MM in am ,>fihis. 1 don't want to 
sec this picture ever again* I was so angry I was shaking. 

Gillcs never showed me that picture again. But I never forgot this episode 
either. I had gone to the DGSE because I knew that they were ruthless, and so I 
knew Gilles must be ruthless, too. No matter how friendly we became, I always 
knew that he would throw mc to the wolves, along with my brother and my 
mothei, as soon as he had gotten everything he wanted from me. 



Air France Flight 8969 

On December 24, 1994, everything changed for mc. That was the day four 
members ot the GIA hijacked an Air France flight on the runway in Algiers. 

Throughout the year, I had been reading a tot about the escalation of the 
civil war in Algeria. The GIA had taken over huge swaths of the countryside. 
They killed indiscriminately— women, children, even the cattle. They attacked 
secular schools and killed teachers and headmistresses, even students some- 
times. I knew most of this from reading ,41 Amur, which not only reported on 
the attacks but also justified them theologically. It claimed that these attacks on 
civilians were legitimate because these people were supporting the enemy 
regime — which meant only that they didn't support the GIA. All this made per- 
fect sense, of course, to Amin, Yasin, and the others. But to me it all seemed very- 
wrong. 

Increasingly, the GIA was trying to draw France into the war. They were tar- 
geting French nationals in particular, earlier in the fall they had killed five em- 
ployees of the French embassy. 
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Most of the people on the Ail France flight were Muslims. The people who 
lly from Paris to Algiers and back again arc mostly immigrants, going hack to 
visit their families. But the GIA didn't care. They wanted to show the wot Id that 
they were attacking France. It was nothing more than a symbol for them. 

The hiptking began with a murder. I he hijackers had smuggled Kalashnikovs 
onto the plane, and after a lew hours they dumped the body of one of the pas- 
sengers on the tarmac. He was an Algerian police officer. They had shut him in 
the head. The hijackers told the authorities they would kill more passengers if 
they weren't allowed to take off. But the Algerian authorities wouldn't let them, 
and soon the GIA killed another passenger and threw his body on the runway. 
This was all in the fust few hours. 

We had no television in the house. Television was ughuf, of course. But 
events were unfolding so quickly that 1 couldn't keep pace by reading the news- 
papers at the Fnac. So I bought myself a small television and snuck it up to my 
room. I stayed glued to it thioughoul the ordeal. 

A day after the hijacking began, the plane was still on the tarmac in Algiers. 
The army still wouldn't let the hijackers take off. Late at night on December 25, 
the hiiackers shot a third passenger in the head and dumped him on the run- 
way, as they had with the others. 

It was very strange watching all this on television. For months. I had been 
reading all the horrible stories in AT Ansa/, and sometimes in the French papers 
as well. Stories of beheading), mass killings, car bombings. But seeing il nn tele- 
vision was different. Seeing those bodies on the runway, imagining what was 
happening inside, I fell physically ill in a way I had never fell on the floor of the 
Fnac. 1 thought constantly about the people in the plane, how scared they must 
he. They had done nothing wrong. They were just visiting their families, and 
now they found themselves in this nightmare. 

I was incredibly nervous as 1 watched everything unfold. Mostly, I slaved in 
my room watching television and praying they wouldn't kill any more people. 
But once I went downstairs to gel some food, and found Amin, Yasin, Hakim, 
and Tarck in the living room. As they talked about the hijacking, they were very 
excited, happy. They were hoping for a massacre to grab the world's attention. 
This made me feel sicker still. 

Three days after it began, the hijacking ended. The plane was allowed to take 
off and Ihe hijackers were tricked into directing the pilots to land in Marseille, 
where the French raided the plane. There was an intense firelight. The French 
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police and the hijackers weie firing at each olhcr in the pUne wiih the passen- 
ger* Mill on board. The hijackers used grenades, and many of the passengers 
were injured by shrapnel. One of the pilots was so desperate to escape that he 
jumped out a window onto the runway. When il was over, all the hiiaikers were 
dead, and many of the passengers were injured. 

Later, I learned that the hijackers had carried huge supplies of dynamite 
onto the plane. They were planning to blow the plane up over Paris — a giant 
firebomb for all the world to see. And they probably would hair pulled il off if 
they had known how to fly. Instead, they had to rely on the Air France pilots to 
do it for them. Years later. I found out Al Qaeda had learned from this mistake. 
Many of their recruits began to enroll in (light school. 

The day after the hijacking ended we all ate supper together. The others were 
jubilant. And (hey were praying (o follow in the footsteps of these brave mii- 
;uiti.irn. "Please God, give us the strength that these brothers had. Please, make 
us )hahiJ like them* 

And then they told me something extraordinary. They told me that the hi- 
jackers were not dead, but alive and in heaven, in the arms of virgins who had 
been given to them as a reward for thetr martyrdom. I had never heard such a 
thing, and I couldn't believe it. 1 didn't know much about the Ku'ran at this 
stage, only what I had learned in school as a child and what Hakim had taught 
me in Morocco. But it didn't make sense that God would give such a prize to 
men who had killed innocent people. 

Everything got much worse a day later. Amin and Yasin brought over a (ape 
and we all listened to H tngelher in the living mom. It vr±\ a tape from inside 
the plane. It wrnt on for more than two hours; we could hear everything. The 
voices of the negotiators asking the hrjackers lo bring the plane (o ihe gate. The 
hijackers refusing and threatening to kill more passengers. The hijackers talking 
about fuel for the plane. And then running, passengers screaming, and the hi- 
jackers yelling about the mujMJin, how they would show the tl tt^M French 
how Ihe mutiihiJm were fighting in the fields of Algeria. "Aflnnu jlJ>iir.' Alluhu 
ntf'urV'And then the rat-tat-tat of gunfire. 

It was horrible. Everything on the tape was horrible. I could only imagine 
how scared all the passengers must have been. They must have thought they 
would all die on that plane. 

Rut for me the most horrible thing was that we had the tape at all. No one 
else had it; it wasn't on Ihe television or anything. Someone with the GIA had 
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recorded it with a scanner fiom somewhere at the airport in Algiers, or maybe 
Marseille. Someone who was working with the hijackers. Someone who knew 
Amin and Yasin. 

It was Ihe first lime I truly felt how dose I was to all this horror. I know I 
could have thought about it earlier, but I'd chosen not to. I bought the guns for 
Yasin because il was exciting, and because 1 needed ihe money. Often I fanta- 
sized the weapons were going off to Bosnia or Chechnya, that they were being 
used to fight legitimate wars against the enemies of Islam. Of course, 1 knew 
most of the stuff was going to Algeria, but that didn't bother me at the begin- 
ning. I had come to feel differently as I read more, and as the GIA became more 
vicious. 

Everything was different now. The people on the plane weie real to me: Arab 
immigrants living in Europe who loved their families and their land, and 
wanted to go home for holiday. The GIA had tried to kill them all. It was horri- 
fying to me, and when I heard the tape I knew I was connected to it. I hadn't 
pulled the triggei, but maybe I had supplied the guns and the bullets. I was a 
killer, just like them. 

Up to this point I had been eating from whichever hand fed me. Both hands, 
sometimes, since 1 was taking money from Gilles and still skimming my share 
off the deals I made with Laurent. But now I resolved to fight against the GIA 
with everything in me. These killings were wrong. I knew that as a human being 
and as a Muslim. Whether or not I went to mosque, whether or not I did the 
tulut five times j day. I was a Muslim and I believed in God. These atrocities, the 
slaughter of innocents, this was not the Islam I knew. I could not look away 
anymore. everything had changed. 



Santa 

The next time 1 saw Gilles. 1 let him know how much the hijacking had upset 
me. I told him what I'd been reading about the GIA and that I couldn't under- 
stand why Hakim and the others didn't see what a perversion of Islam it repre- 
sented. I said I wanted to play a real part in the fight against the GIA, that I 
wanted to do something more for the DGSE than the little jobs I'd been doing 
up to that point. 

Gilles nodded and listened, but didn't say much of anything. Weeks later, 
though, he told me he believed me during that conversation, and that he saw 
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something had really changed in me. Bui at the time, he seemed most inter- 
ested in the tape Yasin and Amin had brought to the house. He wanted to know 
if I could get him a copy, but I couldn't because they'd already taken it away. He 
asked when we'd gotten the tape, and I told him we had it Ins than forty-eight 
hours after the hijacking ended. He seemed very surprised by that. 

(lilies was even more surprised when I lold him that a couple of days after 
the hijacking, Yasin had asked me to buy explosives from Laurent. Since I 
didn't know anything about explosive*. I had asked Yasin what he needed, and 
he told me he wanted plastic explosives. [ should find out what kinds Laurent 
could get us. 

When 1 told Gilles about this, he seemed very tense. 'You must meet with 
Laurent." he said. I told him that we already had a meeting scheduled in two 

dm 

"Call me as soon as that meeting is over. 1 want to know exactly what he tells 
you* 

Gilles knew mote about Laurent than I did. He'd known about him even be- 
fore we met. But with explosives we were entering a new territory, and I could 
tell Gilles was worried. 

I didn't know if Laurent would have explosives or not. When I met with him, I 
brought up the mbiect carefully. "Laurent," I said. "I don't know if you deal this 
stuff at all, and if not you can just forget I asked. 1 want to buy some explosives." 

Laurent was visibly surprised. "What dn you want them fur?" 

"I can't tell you," I replied. But I knew what he meant. There arc lots of dif- 
ferent kinds of explosives. Maybe 1 was ;usi looking for something to blow open 
a door or a bank vault. But maybe I wanted something much more powerful, to 
blow up an embassy or airplane. If thai was the case, ihe explosives might even- 
tually be traced back to him. He was smart enough to realize it wasn't worth de- 
stroying his life for a deal worth only a few thousand francs. Of course. Uurenl 
wasn't going to admit to any of this, but I knew. 

"Laurent. I give you my word," I continued. "None of it is going to stay in 
Europe." I looked him straight in the eyes when I said it and we held each 
other's gaze for a few seconds. 

"All right," he finally said. "Let's go back to my house and we can talk about it." 

'litis was something new. I hadn't been to Laurent's house before. We drove 
out of the city for about half an hour, on the highway towards Liege. When we 
turned off we were in the country. We drove for a few kilometers and then 
stopped next to a large villa with three satellite dishes on the roof. There were 
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no other houses around. Laurent steered the car onto the gtavcl driveway and 
pulled around to the hack of the house. I was stunned: there were len other cars 
in the driveway. Ten beautiful black cars: six BMWs, a couple of Mercedes, a 
laguar,andal\irsche. 

"Arc you selling these cars?" I asked. 

"No. they're mine." 

I couldn't believe it. For months, Laurent had been driving me around in his 
tramped Unit Renault. His (.lollies were nothing special either: cheap, some of 
them clearly old. When I saw the cars, 1 realized that at some point Laurent had 
been very successful. Bui now he was on the way down. No major arms dealer 
would bother selling bullets in the small quantities we were ordering: two thou- 
sand, five ihousand at a lime. 

We entered the house through a kind of foyer, and ahead there was a huge 
living room. From the minute I stepped in I could tell something wasn't right. 
The house smelled strange in a way I didn't recognize. 

I looked around the living room. The furniture was expensive but unsophis- 
ticated. Everything was my modern but not in a way that suited such an ele- 
gant house. On the i ighl side there was a huge television set, and a woman sit- 
ting on the cnush in front of it. She was overweight, in her forties maybe. When 
she heard us come in, she taised her hand to say hello without looking up. She 
was smoking a crack pipe. 

Laurent immediately walked over to the left side of the room, where there 
w as a long table. On tl sat a Bunsen burner. He sat down in front of it and got 
right lo work. I tried to talk to him about the explosives but he was already 
mmpletely distracted. For the first time since I had met him, he looked agi- 
tated. His hands were shaking. He had a glass tube in front of him with some 
liquid in it. which he began lo heal over the flame. Afler a few minutes the liq- 
uid was gone, and he scraped the white residue out of the tube and put it in a 
pipe. I could tell it had been used a lot. because the edges of the bowl were 
blackened and cracked in places. Quickly, Laurent took a hit, inhaling deeply. 
He held the crack inside Ufa for several seconds before finally exhaling. I could 
see his whole body relai. 

Soon he stood up and asked me to follow him inlo the kitchen. He picked 
up a box from the lloor and opened it. Inside were ten or fifteen Scorpions, 
Czech submachine guns. "Do you want to buy some of these?" 

"I'll ask my boss," I said. "But for now I want to talk to you about explosives." 

Laurent pul the box down and shrugged. "All right," he said. "What color do 
you want?" 
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I had no idea what he was talking about. "Just tell me what you have," I said. 

I_aurenl lold me he could gel me (".I , C2, and maybe C.V I didn't know what 
any of this meant, but didn't want Laurent to know that. "OK," I said. "I'll have 
to check and see what they want. I'll let you know." 

As soon as Laurent dropped me back in the city, I called Gillcs from a pay 
phone and left a message. He called me back right away and I lold him what 
had happened. He sounded anxious and said to call him as soon as I spoke to 
Yasin. 

When I went home 1 told Yasin about my visit with Laurent. He wasn't in- 
terested in Ihc Scorpions, and lold me to find out if Laurent could gel us a dif- 
ferent kind of submachine gun, the TEC-9. 

Yasin seemed very pleased to know that Laurent had iccea to explosives, 
and that he was ready to sell. "Next time ask him if he has any Semtex. Also find 
out if he can get us detonators." 

I agreed to do it. But then something strange happened: Yasin asked me to 
show him where Laurent lived. 1 was surprised. I'd been buying from Laurent 
for nearly a year at this point, and he had never asked any questions about 
Laurent before. At the time 1 thought Yasin was neivous because he knew he 
was crossing a line. Weapons are one thing, but it is much more dangerous to 
traffic in explosives. Yasin had no way of knowing who Laurent was. Maybe 
he was a cop and the whole thing was a trap. Maybe he was going In have 
us all arrested as soon as he turned over the explosives. He could have been 
anyone. 

A few weeks later I understood why Yasin was so interested in learning 
about Laurent. Hut at the lime 1 just agreed In show him l-aurenl's house. 1 
drove Amin and Yasin out there that afternoon. After that no one mentioned it 
again. 

I called Gilles right away to tell him about the Semlex and the detonators. He 
was very much on edge. "Call me the instant you get any of this stuff," he said. 
"Ill need to see ii." 

When 1 met with Laurent I told him what we wanted. He inhaled sharply 
when 1 mentioned Semlex." That's very hard to get." he said. "Why can'l you use 
something else? I can get you dynamite. I can get you other kinds of plastics." 

I told him we wanted Semtex specifically. 

*l don't know if I can do it. I don't think so, hut I'll try. The detonators will 
be easier." We arranged to meet again in three days. 

Three days later, we met and drove out to his house again. 
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"I'm still not suie if I can get you Semtex," he said as we sat in his kitchen. "I 
can gel you C.I right away, though. And here's your detonator." On the marble 
countertop in front of him he placed a narrow silver cylinder, four or five cen- 
timeters (about one and a half to two inches) long. I had never seen a detonator 
before and reached to pick it up to look at it more closely. Laurent lunged foi- 
ward, grabbing my hand. 

"No!" he cried. "Don't pick it up like that. You'll kill yourself, or at least blow 
your hand off." He explained thai ihe detonator was very unstable, lust ihe heat 
from my hand could set it off. Laurent gave me a piece of paper and explained 
that I should keep the detonator wrapped in that. He named his price, and told 
me to let him know how many I wanted to order. 

As soon as 1 left, 1 called Gilles. "I have the detonator," I told him as soon as 
he called back. 

"OK, I'll be there in an hour." He told me where to meet hint. 

When I showed Gilles Ihe detonator he knew immediately what to look for: 
a tiny number on the very top. He wrote it down, and then looked up at me. "Be 
very careful with this," he said. "Don't drop it or let it touch anything else. You 
could kill yourself. You were smart to put it in this piece of papei." 

Then I went home and showed ihe detonator to Yasin. He picked it up very 
carefully between the tips of his fingers. After examining it for a few seconds, he 
nodded. "Good." he said. "How much does he want for them?" 

I told him, and he whistled undei his breath. 

"That's too much. I'm sure I can get them from someone else for less. Tell 
him for now that we just want the TECs." 

When I repealed ihe conversation to Gilles. he wasn't relieved al all. Bolh he 
and I knew that Yasin was playing his usual game to bring the price of the deto- 
nalors down. This was just the beginning. 



Audi 

Everything was speeding up. Right around the time Yasin asked me lo buy ex- 
plosives from Laurent, Hakim asked me to do something even more unusual. 
We'd been running an errand in town, in a tiny Peugot I'd never seen before. 
On the way home Hakim pulled over to the side of the road and asked me to 
drive for a bit. This seemed strange to me but I went along with it. Once 
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I started driving, I immediately realized there was something wrong with the 
car. It kepi lurching to the left and I had lo use all my strength to keep it on a 
straight track. Soon Hakim asked me to pull ove t, and I did. 

-What's this all abouir 1 asked. 

"Brother. I need you to do me a favor." 

-What kmd of favor?" 

Hakim paused, and then began to speak slowly. "There is a brother in Mo- 
rocco, a very good friend of mine. I bought him a car as a favor, bul he ian'l 
come to pick it up because he doesn't have a passport. So I'm hoping you'll be 
willing to drive the car to him." 

1 was stunned. "What are you talking about?" I demanded. "You know 1 
don't even have a license." 

"That's not a problem," 1 lakim said quickly. "There will be another brother 
with you. He has a license, and he can drive all the way to the port in Algeciras. 
YouH only have to drive yourself from the ferry dock in Tangier into the city 
center." 

1 could feel the blood rising to my face. I couldn't believe that Hakim 
thought I would buy his stoty about bringing a cat to his friend as a gift. 

"If you want nw lo do something for you." I growled at Hakim."then you'd 
betler tell me exactly what it is. I'm not going to take a cat down to Morocco for 
you unless you tell me exactly what's inside. Don't try lo fool me. Hakim. I'm 
not stupid." 

My brother just stared at me and said nothing. I gol oul of the car and 
walked away. 

Two nights later, Hakim came up to my room. "Come with me," he said. "I have 
to drop off some supplies with a friend of mine, and I wanl ynu lo mrel him." 

There was something strange in the way he spoke, and I was curious. So 1 
wenl with him lo the car. We drove for about one kilometer and turned onto a 
residential street. We stopped in front ot an apartment building and Hakim gol 
oul and opened the gale lo an interior courtyard. Inside there were four 
garages. The light was on in one ol them. We walked over and Hakim knocked 
on the window. 

The door opened and we saw two men. One was clearly a mechanic; his 
jumpsuit was covered with sweat and oil. Towards the back of the gaiage there 
was a curtain, and behind it I could make out the rear bumper of a car. 

The floor in from of us was covered will) all sorts of supplies: piles and piles 
of currency, guns, radio transmitters. And whal looked like bricks wrapped in 
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while paper. It was obvious that the mechanic was taking apart the cat to hide 
alhhis stuff inside. 

Hakim spoke a few words to the two men and gave them a bag of groceries 
he had broughl wrlh him. I hen we left. 

On the way home he turned to me. "Will you do it?" 
I didn'l pause for a second. "Yes, I'll do it." 

If I said no, Hakim would think that I had never really repented, that I had 
never cume back to him and ihe olhe rs. Hul if I said yes. Hakim and ihe olhers 
would trust me again totally. Cilles had been telling me all along that he wanted 
me to gel into iheir inner circle. I knew thai this was my Jiance. 

I saw Cilles ihe next day. I told him about Hakim's request, about the garage. He 
sat bolt upright as he asked me whal I'd seen. When 1 told him about the bricks, 
he nodded and explained lhat it was probably Semtex. 

"So are you going to do it?" Cilles asked. He was obviously nervous, bul I 
knew that he warned me to go. He wanted to find out how all of this worked. 
He wanted to get me into that inner circle. 

"Yes," I said."l alieady told him 1 would do it." 

"You know this is very risky," he said. "We have no ,urisdiclion in Spain or 
Morocco. If you gel arrested theie, there's nothing we can do." 
"1 know," 1 said. "1 don'l plan M get arrested." 

Cilles exhaled. "All tight, then. Heic's what I need you to do: I need you to 
tell me everylhing ahoul ihe car. I need ynu lo lell me when you are leaving. 
And 1 need you to call me every time you slop along the way and tell me where 
you are so that we can keep track of ynu." 

Gilles was playing the bully again, and it pissed me off. I had offered lo do 
something incredibly dangerous, and now he was Irving M lell me how lo do it. 
I wasn't going to let him. Not just because I was stubborn, although of course it 
was partly thai. Hiere was no way I was going to let him Irack me while I drove 
across France with a car filled with explosives. I didn't trust him; and if he 
warned lo he could just have ihe police pick me up and search ihe car. I'd spend 
the rest ol my life in jail. If he tipped oft the Moroccan police, it would be even 
worse. 

"No way," I told him. "I'm not telling you wheie I am. I'll call you when I get 
there and the deal is done." 

"If we don't know where you are," he said angrily, "we can't help you if you 
gel in trouble." 

"I'll take that risk." 
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Al about three a.m. the next morning, Hakim took me back to the garage to 
pkk up the car. The driver was already there, wailing for us. I had seen him 
around the house a few times before. His name was lamal. He had a long 
beard, and he was yery quiet- He seemed to spend most of his lime reading the 
Ku'ran. 

The car was ready. It was a green Audi. There was a trailer attached to the 
back and the back seat of the car was filled with all sorts of things: rugs, big 
boxes, electronics. We were supposed to look like a couple of immigrants trav- 
eling back to Morocco to see our families. Before we left, Hakim gave me a mo- 
bile phone number. He told me to use it when I got to Morocco to reach Yasin, 
who would give me instructions on finding my contact. 

We headed out of Brussels towards Paris, lanul was driving. We hadn't got- 
ten far when wc began to have car trouble. The engine temperature was rising, 
and lamal was looking nervously at the gauge. About twenty kilometers past 
Lille we decided to slop and take a look. There was boiling water spilling out of 
the tadiator. 1 had a water bottle in the cai and 1 poured it in to cool the en- 
gine down. 

We drove for a few more kilometers, and then the car started making a hor- 
rible noise. When I looked over at lamal I could tell he was panicking; al- 
though he was silent 1 could see his mouth moving incredibly fast— he was 
praying. 

I told lamal to pull over to the side of the highway. I got out of the car and 
walked to the next exit, where I found a payphnne in a small village and called 
Europ Assistance. What else could I do? We hod to get the car off the road. I 
went back to the car and told lamal what was happening: he looked almost sick 
with anxiety. He said nothing. He just kept praying. 

Soon a tow truck arrived and the servicemen hooked the Audi up to it. la- 
mal and I sat in the Audi while the tow truck pulled us forward. We drove a few 
kilometers to a small village, and the driver unhooked the car in front of a re- 
pair shop. 

It wasn't clear to me how we would be able to fix the car. There was some- 
thing wrong with the engine, and I was pretty sure what it was: the mechanic in 
Brussels had stuffed every last centimeter with money and mateiiel. I figured he 
had put stuff at the bottom of the fluid tanks somehow, which would explain 
why the car kept overheating. But how could w* get the car fixed without some- 
one rinding out what was inside? 

When the man al the repair shop opened the hood, the engine was smoking. 
Me began to l<x>k at everything, piece by piece I had to watch him like a hawk 
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to make suie he didn't find any of the contraband. He asked me several times if 
I »x>uld like to go inside the shop and sit down, but I told him no. lamal stood 
next to me the entire time, praying silently. 

It went on for what seemed like several hours, hinally, the mechanic looked 
up and closed the hood. He turned to me. "Thcie's nothing I can do. The en- 
gine is completely dead. You'll need to have it replaced. I can get a tow truck for 
you tomorrow if you'd like, so you can take it back to Brussels." 

We left the car there overnight, since we had nowhere else to put it. I pracli- 
cally had to tear lamal away; I think he would have slept in the car if he could 
have. Then 1 called Hakun and told him what had happened. He was very up- 
set, and told us to get back to Brussels as soon as possible so we could gel the 
car fixed and get back on the road. 1 began to realize they were in a real hutty to 
get the car to Morocco. 

lanul and I stayed overnight in a hotel and spent the whole night fighting. I 
wanted to watch TV, which of course he considered liighut. I le wanted to read 
his Ku'ran instead. Every time I turned on the television he would wait a few 
minutes, then grab the remole and turn it off. Then I would take the remote 
and turn it back on. 1 was so angiy with him that I told him I'd drop him off in 
Brussels the next day and drive to Spain on my own. He said that the brothers 
would never let me do that since 1 didn't have a license. I told him that the 
brothers were stupid to let him come with me. Arab men have enough trouble 
with the cops in Euiope, I said. His ridiculous beard made us an obvious target. 

We both went to sleep angry that night. The next day we got up early and sat 
in the truck as it lowed the car back to Brusseb. We didn't speak a word to each 
other. When we got back to the garage. Hakim was there waiting to let us in. 
There was an engine already inside, and all they needed to do was switch it out 
with the dead on«. 

Hakim, lamal, and I went back to the house that night and slept for only a 
few hours. When we left the house early the nexl morning. I noticed that lamal 
had cut his beard. He hadn't shaved it oil entirely, but it was short against his 
face. He was stubborn; he knew I was right about the beard, but he wasn't going 
to give in completely. 

The car was ready by the time we got to the garage. We wasted no time get- 
ting back on the road. 

The trip was a complete disaster. The mechanic had done the same thing to the 
new engine, and we had to be incredibly careful to keep it from overheating. We 
drove very slowly and stopped every half hour to pour water into the coolant 
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tank, lamal was panicked the whole time and drove without speaking. In addi- 
tion Id all the slops we made lor the engine, he also pulled OUT five limes a day 
to perform the Mfafc Each lime, I smoked cigarettes instead. I could tell this 
made him wry angry. That was the point. 

The car broke down again in the south of France, and again we had to take 
it to a mechanic. It wasn't as bad as the first time, and he was able lo fix it. 
Again, we both watched the entire process. We must have seemed crazy. 

It broke down again iust as we crossed the border into Spain, and then again 
as we drove up into the Pyrenees. Every time, I had to take care of everything, 
lamal was totally useless, paralyzed. And every time I had lo call home and tell 
Hakim that we had been delayed. He was getting more and more anxious. At 
one point, he even yelled and told me to hurry up, that I was destroying the 
mission by taking so long. I told him the only reason the trip was taking so long 
was that he and the others had hired a hare-brained mechanic. 

It got I bit easier as we drove down out of the mountains. We were able to 
put the cat in neutral and let it coast fot kilometers at a lime. But late that night, 
about seventy-five kilometers from Algeciras, the engine overheated again. We 
had to stop the cat in the middle of the toad. There was nothing 1 could do this 
time. The engine wouldn't Hart. I wasn't going to walk along the highway in the 
middle of the night, so I sat down by the side of the road and smoked a cigarette, 
and then another one. lamal was so nervous that he couldn't sit down. 

"What are we going to do!" he wailed. "What are we going to do?" 

I was so sick of him at this point that I just ignored him and lit another 
cigarette. But when I looked up I saw a police car coming towards us. lamal was 
beside himself. 

"Where do we go?" he pleaded. "How can we get away from them?" 

I lold him not lo worry. When the police got out of their car. I approached 
them first and spoke to them in Spanish. 1 was very friendly, and explained that 
we had engine Imuble. They were friendly in return, and told me that I had lo 
get the car off the road somehow. 

"How?" I shrugged. 

Then one of the cops smiled and said he could help. They drove the police 
car around to the Audi, took out some cables, and hooked the cars together, la- 
mal and I sat in the Audi as police towed us for obout twenty-live kilometers. 
They dropped us in front of an auto repair shop in a small village. As the police 
drove off, they smiled and waved and wished us good luck. 

This mechanic was into everything. It seemed like he spent an hour study- 
ing each piece of the engine. I had to tell him that I didn't have enough money 
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to pay for any serious repairs. I just needed to get to the ferry, lust fix it so I can 
g<l ferry, lamal was standing beside me praying faster and faster. His hands 
were shaking. 

At one point, I saw the mechanic reach down for the oil pan. I was afraid 
that there might be contraband tucked in there, so I told him I didn't want him 
to touch it. He looked at me like 1 was a lunatic. 

We stayed up most of that night with the mechanic, but 1 didn't mind. 1 knew 
this nightmare would be over soon. It had taken us nearly a week to get here 
from Brussels, a drive that normally look only two or three days. But now we 
were only a couple of hours from the ferry. 

lamal and I left early and drove slowly, checking the engine every twenty 
minutes or so. As we reached the outskirts of Algeciras, he turned to me. "You 
should take the ferry lo Ceuta," he said. "There will be less security there than in 
Tongier." 

Of coutse, he was right. Ceuta was a Spanish outpost and the security was 
less stringent there as a result. But it was also a very small town, and much 
farther from Tangier. Even if I could get a tow truck in Ceuta, which I 
doubled, it would take hours to get the car from there to Tangiers. It hardly 
seemed worth it. 

"I think I'll take my chances in Tangier," I said. 'Given the shape this car is 
in, I don't have much of a choice." 

lamal kept preMing. "Really. I think you'll be better off in Ceuta." He said it 
three times over the course of ten minutes. I ignored him. 

We got lo the ferry dock around midday. There was a long line of cars inch- 
ing slowly forward as the ferry was loading, lamal steered the car around to join 
it. And Ihen the tar broke down again. The engine iu.sl slopped. He turned the 
ignition several times to try to restort it, but nothing happened. The car was 
dead. I looked over at him. He was staring straight ahead. He looked like he was 
going to ay. 

"lamal, jusi go." I said. 

He looked at me. surprised. 

"I'm less worried about security in Tangier than 1 am about your beard," I 
said. "Y'ouH make us a target here. So just get out ot the car and go." 

"Really?" he asked. He looked relieved, but then a shadow passed over 
his face. 

"Are you sure you don't want to take the ferry to Ceuta instead?" 
"I'm sure," I snarled, "lust go." 
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lamal looked like he was about 10 say something, but then stopped and 
shrugged. He took a roll of bills out of his pcKkel and handed it to me. It was 
the money for the ferry tickets and everything else. Hakim hadn't trusted me 
with k»M lamal had been tarrying it the whole lime. 

"May Cod be with you in Tangier, brother," he said. Then he opened the 
door and got out. When I turned around a ample of seconds later, he had al- 
ready disappeared. 

I sat in the car for a few minutes and lit another cigarette. It didn't take long for 
a policeman to come over 10 the car. "You need to move your car, sir. There are 
people in line waiting to gel on the ferry and you're blocking them." 

I looked up and smiled. "I'm so sorry," I said. "But the engine is dead. I can't 
move it." 

"Then well have to get it towed." 

"Onto the ferry?" I asked. 

"No, to a shop. You'll have to gel it fixed before you can get on the ferry." 
"What if I push it on?" 

He raised his eyebrow and looked over at the car. When I turned to look at 
it, I saw his point. Packed with rugs and boxes, the car was so heavy the chassis 
was nearly scraping the ground. 

I looked around and tried to figure out how I could pull this off. I caught the 
eye of a Moroccan man standing by the entrance to the ferry. He was in civilian 
clothing, but he was standing with three other men and two of them had walkie- 
talkies attached to their bells. He had been watching me talk to the cop. 

I looked up at the police officer. "Give me a minute. I'll gel some people to 
help me push it." 

I walked over to the men by the gale. I knew who these guys were; I had seen 
plenty like them during my years in Morocco. They were pretending to be cus- 
toms officers or sailors or something, but they weren't doing anything. I knew 
they were physiognomists, trained to pick out suspicious laces Irom the crowds 
boarding the ferry. 

! approached Ihem with i smile ind t» ith my 11 IM .••pen 10 show how telp- 
less I was. "Please excuse me," I said in French."! am so sorry to bother you. Hut 
I am going to see my family and my car just broke down." I pointed back to it in 
the line. "I bought the car because I thought I could sell it in Morocco and 
make some money, but I've spent so much on repairs between here and Brus- 
sels that 1 don't have any left. 1 just need to get it on the ferry and my brother 
will meet me on the other side with a tow truck" 
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The men looked sympathetic. 1 knew I had them. I gave them my broadest 
smile. 

"Is there any chance that you might be willing to help me push it onto the 
ferry?" 

The men looked at each other, and one shrugged and turned back to me. 
"Sure, we can help." 

Three of them came back with me to the Audi. It took a lot of effort, but 
eventually we were able to push the car— laden with explosives, guns, ammuni- 
tion, and contraband currency — onto the ferry. I was laughing to myself the 
whole lime. I had been tormented for yean by the Moroccan police, and it 
seemed only fair that they were helping me now. 

Once the car was on board, I headed up to the deck. I sat down and smoked a 
cigarette as the ferry pulled away from the dock. I ordered a whiskey, and then 
another one. I knew there were undercover police everywhere, watching every- 
one on board. 1 wanted to show them I was no extremist, just a normal guy go- 
ing home to see his family. 

But 1 also really needed a drink. 



Tangier 

When the ferry docked in Tangier, I waited for all the other cars to get off first. 
There was no way I was going In gel the Audi off by myself, so I looked around 
the hull and saw the same group of men that had helped me in Algcciras. I went 
over to them and asked if they could help me again. 'I "hey were cooler to me this 
time; they were back in Morocco now, where they had real power. But one of 
them olTered to find some dinkworkers. who helped me push the tar down the 
ramp and off the boat. 

When I got to the customs area, 1 was stunned. The whole place was crawl- 
ing with police. The Moroccan police were carrying guns, and inspecting every 
car. Even the European tourists, who usually sailed through, were being 
stopped. The police were taking everything out of the cars, piece by piece. I saw 
one cop tell a British lady to take her baby out of the car seal. The baby started 
screaming, but the cop didn't care; he spent at least five minutes poking the seat 
and taking it apart before he handed it back to the mother. 
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At the time I didn't realize what was going on, but later I was able to put 
the pieces together. 11ie Moroccan government, which had always been hostile 
to Islamic extremism, had gotten much tougher in the fall of I994, when 
a group of Muslim extremists connected to the CIA had killed two tourists at a 
hotel in Marrakcch. Now, after the hijacking, the government was in a state 
of high alert. They were desperately worried that the GIA and other extremist 
groups would spill ovc r into Morocco. The government was doing everything 
in its power to seal the borders. 

Hakim and the others had sent me straight into this powder keg with a car 
full of explosives. I hey knew exactly what was going on. The only one with 
even a flicker of guilt about it was lam.il. who had tried to send me to Ceuta in- 
stead. 

I was livid, and I was also at a loss for what to do next. I had no protection 
here in Morocco; thcie was nothing Cilles could do foi me if I was caught. If I 
told the authorities I was working for the DCSE.Gilles would have to deny it. If 
the police discovered what I was carrying in the car, they would torture me to 
extract the names of the people I worked for. And they would most likely kill 
me when they were done. 

I had to think fast. I thought about the role I was playing: a tourist coming 
back to the country to visit some relatives. It was the end of the day, my car was 
busted. I was tired. All I wanted was to get to Tangier and see my family. 

I began to unpack all the stuff from the car and lay it out on the pave- 
ment — the rugs, the electronics, the boxes. Soon enough, a customs official 
walked over. He was wearing a uniform with some marksmanship badges on 
the epaulets. He was clearly a high-ranking official. 

"What arc you doing?" he asked. 

"I'm trying to help." I said."l thought if I took everything out then it would 
go more quickly. I'm already the last one in line. I need to get a tow truck once 
I'm out of here, so I can gel to my family." 

"What's wrong with the car?" he asked. 

I opened my hands wide and exhaled loudly in frustration. "Ift dead. Hie 
car is dead. I bought it in Belgium thinking I could sell it here and make some 
money. But I've already spent all my money gelling it repaired. I don't even 
know if I can get it fixed at this point. I may have to sell it for scrap." 

The officer le-aned in towards me and spoke quietly. "Son," he said, "if you 
have anything to hide, just give me two hundred Jrrhjm and I'll let you go 
through." 
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I looked into his eyes. I instinctively knew this was a test. With customs offi- 
cers poring over everything in the cars around me. there was no way this guy 
was going to let me get through foi just a small bribe. So I played along. 

"I just told you, I don't have any money! Now you want lo charge me more 
money just to get it through? Forget it. lust forget it." I had wotked myself up 
into a rage by this poinl. I kepi going. "You know what? Why don't you iusl lake 
the car. Take everything in it. It would be a relief at this point. It would save me 
a huge headache* 

The official nodded at me and walked away. I had played my part better than 
he had played his. 

It still wasn't over. As the official walked away, a group of men approached: two 
policemen, a soldier carrying a gun, and a uniformed customs official. There 
was also another man, dressed like a civilian. He was youngei than the others, 
and earned a hammer and a screwdriver. He stepped forward and addressed 
me:"AsWnrtiu'.iJ.irA:iim" His face was incredibly serious. 
"AUykum asstilum," \ replied. 

With thai, he walked around to the front of the car and opened the hood. I 
groaned in frustration. "Is that really necessary?" I asked. I was still pretending 
to be angry about the car, and the delay. I gestured at all the stuff I'd taken out 
and laid on the tarmac. "I've already taken everything out of the car for you to 
look at. What else do you need to look foi?" 

He looked up. "Why do you ask? Do you have anything tn hide?" 

"What would I have to hide?" I asked. 

"I don't know," he sard with a fake smile. "Weapons, maybe?" 
"Yeah, right. Come on, who do you think I am? lames Bond?" 
"No. of course not." he said with a wink. "Bui maybe you're a terrorist." 
I laughed sarcastically. "I'm hardly a terrorist. I'm just a guy who got fucked 
by a car dealer." 

By that point, he was looking at the air filter, tapping it with his hammer to 
gel it open. I needed to get him away from the engine. 

"Come on, brother, the car is already broken," I complained. "I've already 
spent thousands o( tiirham gelling that engine fixed and now you want lo make 
it even worse? Come on, give me a break." 

The official looked up at me. then back down ai the filter. He lapped it a few 
more times just to show me he didn't care what I said, and closed the hood. 
Then he came around to look inside the car. There was a book on the back seat 
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I'd been reading for a while, on the Muslim idea of the apocalypse. He picked it 
up."Whal'siriis?" headed. 

"A book," I said. I hadn't meant to leave it on the back seat, but I wasn't wor- 
ried that I had. After all, what kind of terrorist would he tra/y enough lo travel 
with a book about Islamic apocalyptic thought? 

He looked it over on both sides. He was shaking his head, and his face was 
very serious. He looked me directly in the eyes. "Brother," he began, "do you 
really believe all of this?" 

I grinned. "Are you kidding? You don't believe everything you read in the 
newspaper, do you?" 

He smiled, threw the book in the car, and waved me towards the exit. "Get 
out of here," he said. 

"I'm sorry but I can't," I told him. "The engine is dead. The car won't move." 

He looked at me and then at the car again. And then at all my belongings 
out on the pavement. "All right," he said. "Put your things back in the car and 
these guys will help you push it through the gate." He gestured towards the po- 
licemen. 

1 gave him my biggest smile. 

Once the police had helped me push the car through the gates and onto the 
shoulder of the toad, 1 ran back to the fust officer who had proposed the bribe. 

"l ook, brother, I kn<yw 1 didn't give you any money before, but could you 
help me now? I need someone to watch my car while I go find a tow truck. I'll 
give you a hundred Jtrhum" 

The official agreed, and I gave him half the cash. Then I ran down the street 
away from the port until I found a repair shop. I told the man there that I 
needed my car towed into the city. He agreed, and I hopped in the cab and we 
drove hack lo the Audi. The official was still standing there. I gave him the rest 
of the cash and he helped me hook the car onto the truck. 

I couldn't help but smile lo myself as we headed off on ihe road into Tang- 
ier. I was grateful to all these Moroccan officials who had helped me smuggle 
explosives and guns and ammunition and illegal cash into Morocco amidsi the 
highest possible level of security. I couldn't have done it without them. 

Hakim had instructed me to go straight to Ihe house of Malika, one of my dis- 
tant cousins, when I arrived in Tangier. He had arranged for me lo stay with 
her. She had a fu machine, a couple of CB radios, and a videotape 1 needed lo 
put in the car before I handed it over. 
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I'd met Malika only once, when we were both children, and since then I'd 
heard from my mother that she had married a junkie. When I arrived al her 
house, she helped me unpack everything from the car and trailer. Most of the 
things were for her. paymenl from Hakim for holding on to the electronics. Once I 
had unloaded everything, 1 found some boys playing in the street. I gave then 
each a few J\rhum and they helped me push the car around the corner to a garage. 

Vlalika was still a lowly girl, very petite, with smooth skin and wide brown 
eyes. She was very sweet to me. and offered me food. I didn'l know her, so I 
didn't feel comfortable asking about her personal lite, and she didn'l ask me 
about mine either. 

When we finished eating, 1 asked about the electronics and she took me to a 
closet in the kitchen and showed me the radios. "Great," I said. "Where are ihe 
fax mactiine and video?" 

She looked down al ihe floor and shrugged gently. "I don't have them." 

I was confused. "Why not?" 

She looked up at me but said nothing. Her eyes were wide and innocent but 
I could see they were clouding up with tears. When she spoke it was almost a 
whisper. "He pawned them for drug money." 

This was terrible. "DO you know where the shop is?" I knew there was no 
tiiiK to waste, that Hakim and the othcis were in a leal hurry for me to get rid 
of this car. 

She shook her head. "I don't. But he'll be back tomorrow, and he can tell you 
himself." 

Later that evening, I called the cell phone number Hakim had given me. 
Yasin answered. I told him 1 had made il into Morocco with the car. and he 
seemed very pleased. But he was frustrated that my contact was not in Tangier 
yel. He explained thai he'd been held up at the Algerian border and would ar- 
rive Ihe next day. I was relieved because it meant I had some time to get the 
stulThack from the pawnshop. 

I didn't tell Yasin what had happened to the lax machine and the tape be- 
cause I didn'l waul lo gel Malika in any trouble. 

When I woke up the next morning, my boots were gone. I had taken them off 
before coming into ihe house and left ihem by the door. I was pissed off— they 
were expensive leather hiking boots. 

I went into the living room. A man was silling on the couch. His eyes were 
shot with red, and he was a mess. 1 could smell him from across the room. 
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"Have you seen my boots?" I asked him. He just smiled. I laiscd my voice. 
"Did you lake my hoots?" Slill, he said nothing. 

I had no time fot this, so 1 gave up. "All right, forget it," I said, "lust get me 
some shoes to wear. You tan keep the boots if you tell me who you gave that fax 
and the video to." 

He shrugged and leaned back against the couch, smiling his nonsense smile. 
Then he gave me the name of the pawnshop, and gestured towards a pair of 
trainers on the floor. I pul on the sinus anJ rated lo the shop. I was there in 
five minutes. I took the owner by the arm and looked him straight in the eye. 1 
told him I needed the fax and the video back. He knew immediately what I was 
referring to. 

"I have the fax machine right here," he said, and pointed to a shelf. 
"What about the video?" The man didn't say anything. "Look," I said, 
clenching his arm more lightly."! know you have the video. Where is it?" 
"Brother," he stuttered,"! don't have it." 
"Where is it then?" 
"It's not here." 

"Wheie is it?" I demanded. "What did you do with it?" 

The man looked frightened. 1 was holding his arm very tightly and my face 
was close to his. "I had the video," he stuttered. "I watched it. It was a great film; 
it made me so proud of what the brothers are doing in Algeria. So I gave it to a 
friend of mine to watch." 

I couldn't believe my ears. It was incredibly dangerous to have any kind of 
propaganda lilm in Morocco at any time. But now there were police every- 
where, on the lookout for any evidence of etlremism. This guy must be incredi- 
bly stupid, I thought to myself. 

I pulled him towards me. "You gel me that tape. If you gel il here in half an 
hour, I'll give you five hundred Mm If you don't, then I'll turn you over to 
the police." 

The nun was panicked. He dashed out of the store. About twenty minutes 
later he came back with the tape. He bowed his head and apologized. 1 .can him 
the cash and walked out. 

I sat down a few hundred meters from the shop and set the fax machine beside 
me. I held the tape in my hands. These tapes weren't easy to gel. Even though 
the footage was taken in Algeria, the film had to be sent back to Europe lo be 
edited and printed. And then smuggled back into Africa to go back into Algeria. 
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where the tapes wcie used for propaganda and recruitment. It was a very dan- 
gerous trade. 

I began to pull the black tape out from the spool— meters and meters of 
tape. I ripped it into small pieces. 

I had no idea who had seen il. It could have been anyone. The police were 
scouring Ihe country to root out Islamists, and ihey would always find people 
who were willing to talk. If anyone connected this tape lo Malika, she wwuld be 
thrown in jail. And so I had to destroy it. This tape was far loo dangerous for 
all of us. 



Cinema 

The next day I called Yasin again. He told me the contact would arrive at eight 
that night, and asked me to pick a place to meet. I said I'd be in front of the 
Cinema Le Paris, chain-smoking. The contact could recogni?e me that way. 

I arrived at the cinema at exactly eight o'clock. I was alieady slightly nervous 
because of the tape. The whole city seemed tense, too. Armed guards were 
prowling around in the streets. I'd spent so many years in Morocco running 
away from the police. When I'd left the year before, I thought 1 had put all of 
this behind me. 

I stood in tront ot the cinema for over an hour, smoking cigarette alter 
cigarette. No one approached me. I finished the whole pack. I didn't know- what 
to do. My heart was racing. I began lo ihink about the awful possibilities. 
Maybe this guy worked for the Moroccan secret service and he was checking me 
out. Or maybe Amin and Yasin had learned that I betrayed them, and were set- 
ting me up to get killed. 

I couldn't keep wailing there. I was loo nervous; il felt like every polLeman 
who passed by was staring at me. I had to do something, so 1 found a phone 
box and called Yasin. 

"What's going on?" I asked as soon as he came on the line. "No one 
showed up." 

"He's thcrc'said Yasin. "He walked by the cinema but he didn't see you." 
"How hard is it?" I demanded. "I'm the only guy in front of the cinema 
chain smoking." 

"lusi go back and wail. I'll call him and let him know you're there." 
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I bought another pack of cigarettes and took up my place again in front of 
the theater. 1 stood there for another forty-five minutes. Still no one. My hands 
were shaking. I was angry. I marched back to the phone boi and called Vasin 
again. 

"OK. just tcU me what he looks like. Ill find him if he can't find me." 

"I can'l describe him." said Yasin. I knew why: he was worried lhat his phone 
was tapped and didn't want to give away the identity of his contact. 

I didn't care. "Ill tell you what, hither you describe him to me, or I forget 
about the whole deal. He'll never get the car* 

"I can'l give it to you. You know 1 can't give it to you." 

"Then 111 keep the car." 

Finally. Yasin relented. He knew I was stubborn enough to do it, to keep 
the car. 

*OK, Bat. He's short, about 165 centimeters. Balding. He has a white 
beard." 

I bung up the phone and walked back towards the theater. About ISO meters 
away from the entrance, I saw a man who fit the description Yasin had just 
given me. When I got closer I realized what the problem was: this man had no 
idea what he was doing. He was an old man, in his late sixties. Prom his JicilaW 
I could tell that he was Moroccan. He was just standing there on the sidewalk, 
looking around aimlessly. He didn't have a due. 

I walked up to him and wrapped my arms around him and kissed him on 
both cheeks. "I am so happy to see you!" I said. "I'm so sorry I didn't find you 
earlier' I was looking and looking ..." 

The man stared at me, confused. I grabbed him by the arm and made him 
walk with me. The whole time I spoke to him loudly. "How are the children?" 
Then, in a softer voice: "I have a present for you. I brought it from Belgium. l)o 
you know who sent itf* 

I turned to look at him. and he looked back at me. He seemed nervous. 

"Amin and Yasin?" he said. His voice trembled slightly. 

I nodded. After lhat. we walked for a few more minutes. I kept talking, like 
wc were old Iricnds out lor a walk. 

Eventually, he turned to me. "So where is it*" he asked. 

"Don't worry," 1 said. "It's in a safe place. We'll get it tomorrow, after we go 
register the car and pay the lax." 

The man stopped in his tracks and looked at me. "No, brother, we don't 
need to do that." 
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"Of course wc need to do it," I said. The car was registered in Morocco in my 
name. When any foreign iar came inlo the country, the customs officials noted 
it in their database. The only way to erase my name from the system was to sell 
it to someone else. If I didn't, then I would be held responsible for what hap- 
pened to the car and anything in it. And I was much more likely to be checked 
at the border leaving Morocco as well, since they would probably slop me to 
find out what I'd done with the car I brought in. 

I explained all ibis to the old man, and he tried lo reassure me. "Don't 
worry, brother. We have a man at the border. He's already taken the record out 
of the computer. Nothing will happen lo you " 

1 didn't believe him. I didn't trust Amin and Yasin. They hadn't given me any 
wanting about how tight the security was in Morocco, and clearly they weren't 
worried about what happened to me now that I was here. As I thought about it, 
I realized that it would be very convenient for them if I never went back to Bel- 
gium. They had what they needed from me: they knew where Laurent lived, 
and could easily start dealing with him directly. And they had ncvei leally 
trusted me. Particularly now, alter I'd been talking about Semtex and detona- 
tors with them, it might just be easier to get me out of the way. 

I stared al the old man. "Why the hell should I trust you?" I demanded. "You 
MM standing on the square for hours looking for me. Look, I'm not kidding. 
Wilhout that paper, I'm not giving you the car." 

He looked scared. "1 don't know what to say. You'll have to talk to the 
brothers." 

I left him standing there and went over to a phone box to call Yasin. When 
he came on the line 1 repeated the ultimatum I had given to his contact. No pa- 
pers, no car. Yasin tried to convince me that I shouldn't worry, that I should lis- 
ten to the old man. There was a guy at the border taking care of it. He reminded 
me that wc were in a hurry, that we had already lost too much time. 

I wasn't buying any of it. I stood firm. "I'm serious, ralher he pays the lax 
and registers the car, or I'm not giving it to him." 

Once again, Yasin was stuck. After a long pause, he spoke. "OK," he said. 
"We'll see what we can do. Call back tomorrow morning." 

When I spoke lo Yasin the next morning, he sounded miserable. "We've 
done what you asked," he said. "He has the money, he'll go get the papers for 
you. You can give him the cae." 

I had never heard Yasin speak in this tone of voice. He sounded sad, re- 
signed. 
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"You know," he went on, "we're practically giving this man up for dead." 
Yasin was right, of count. Clearly, this guy wasn't exactly a GlA soldier; he was 
iust a runner. He wasn't going to be doing anything with the car or the stuff in- 
side it. But K he put bit name nn the papers, he'd be responsible for anything 
that happened to the car even after he relinquished it. I understood the situa- 
tion all loo well: the old man had signed on for nothing more than a quick ex- 
change. He never intended to enlist himself in the war, 

Yasin kept pressing. Obviously the old man was very important 10 him. 
"He's risking his life to do this, you know. Probably his family, too. Not to men- 
tion the whole supply chain." 

1 was led up — I hadn't enlisted in their war either. "Look, it's not my prob- 
lem, lust gel me the papers." Then I hung up. 

I met with the old man later that day. When I asked him if he had the 
money, he nodded. "Yes, I base the money." He spoke like a dead man. His eyes 
were completely blank; he just stared ahead. "Let's go par the tax and sort out 
the papers." 

My heart sank as I looked at him. I thought about what his family might 
look like, how they would suffer if he was taken away from them. I thought 
about the polite in Morocco, how ihey tortured and executed radicals and sub- 
versives. I admired the old man. He was willing to go put the papers in his 
name.no matter what the cost. He believed in whal he was doing. 

1 put my hand gently on his shoulder. "Biother, forget it," I said. "Lion 'l worry 
about Ihe papers." I just couldn't go through with it. I iust couldn't do it to this 
sweet old man. I took out the rest of the cash and gave that to him as well. 

He stared at me in disbelief. I think he was waiting for me M take back ev- 
erything I'd said. When I didn't, his eyes widened and a smile spread across his 
face. I smiled Kick at him. 

I walked him to the street where I'd left the car. Earlier that morning, I'd 
pushed it out of the garage with the help of some neighborhood boys. I didn't 
want the old man or anyone he was with to know anything about me or my 
cousin. 1 explained that the car's engine was dead and he would have to find a 
mechanic. He nodded; it was dear he knew about this already. When we stood 
in front of the car, 1 handed over the keys. 

"HssiilKHiii'.<l.i»ti(ifi,*l said. 

"Alaykum i/s>iiJiim." He bowed his head slightly. 

I walked a tew - blocks and sat down in a cafe to smoke a cigarette and relax. 
Hut I kept thinking about the old nun. I wanted to make suie he'd been able to 
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move the car safely. So 1 went back to Ihe spot where I'd left him only a few 
minutes earlier. By the time I got there, the car was already gone. 

1 left a message for Gilles right away to let him know I had handed over the car. 
He called back immediately and asked when I'd be reluming to Belgium. I said 
il might take a few weeks, since I bad to get a visa to gel hack into ihe country. 
He told me to get back as soon as I could. 

Then I called Yasin. who sounded very happy and proud of me. 'MaJxti'allak. 
nunMMiK he said. Then he thanked me for letling the old man go without 
making him sign for the car. 

1 told him that since I had given all my money to Ihe old man, I would need 
more to get my ticket home. Yasin said he'd get it to me soon, within a couple of 
weeks. I used the time to gather my papers and apply for a driver's license. I had 
a contact in the consulate, an old friend of my father's, who was able to help me 
with the visa. 

I Called Yasin back after two weeks. He said he still didn't have the money, 
that 1 should stay in Tangier and wait. 1 knew he was lying, of course. I had 
spent a year with these guys; I knew how much money they had lying around. I 
knew then thai I was right— they didn't want me to come back to Belgium. 

Two things happened at ihe end of lanuary. I got my first driver's license. And 
the GlA set off a car bomb in downtown Algiers. The streets were filled with 
people preparing for Ramadan, which began a day later. At least forty were 
killed, and hundreds injured, many of them women and children. 

I don'l know if the explosives I earned were used in thai bkut. I will never 
know. The GlA had lots of suppliers, of course. And yet I kept thinking about 
the urgency of ihe trip. The way Hakim yelled at me. and ihe frustration in 
Yasin's voice when 1 threatened to keep Ihe car. The speed with which the me- 
chanic replaced ihe engine in BrusteLs. Was everything timed for this attack? 

I will never know the truth, but the question still haunts me. 



Thierry 



By the middle of February Yasin still hadn't sent the money. 1 wanted desper- 
ately to get out of Morocco, so 1 called Gilles. This lime I didn't have to leave a 
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message; ho picked up the phone himself. He sounded relieved to hear from 
me, and an lions. "Where are you?* he asked. "When are you coming hack?" 

"I'm still in Morocco. I have no money. Yasin keeps promising to send it.bul 
it hasn't come." 

Cillcs told me he would get mc the money right away. "Come hack as soon 
as you can," he said. 

The money came the next day. Two thousand dollars by wire transfer. It was 
far more money lhan Gilles had ever given me. 

It look another week or so to finalize my visa. Then I bought my bus ticket to 
Belgium. 

The sun was setting when 1 got to the pott. The sea and the sky were bright 
with red and pink. When my eyes adjusted and I looked at the line of cars and 
people waiting to board, I was amazed. The security was even tighter than the 
month before when I had come into the country. There were police everywhere, 
and evciy few meters there were soldiers standing poised with rifles and MPS 
submachine guns. They're looking for me, 1 thought. They've connected mc to 
the car bomb in Algiers and now they're looking for me. 

The bus had dropped mc off at the entrance to the ferry boarding, hut it was 
nearly a two-kilometer walk to customs and passport control. I walked neither 
quickly nor slowly, and focused my eyes straight ahead. I kept a calm face, but 
my heart was thundering inside my chest. I could feel my lips moving in prayer, 
iusl like lamal or Hakim. 

The sun was so low and bright that it pierced my eyes. It reflected off the 
rool'iops of the cars, casting gold in every direction. I fell diray. My mind was 
racing. Over and over, I prayed the police would not pull mc over and arrest 
me. I knew what I had done. 1 knew the police in Morocco. I knew what would 
happen to mc. 

Keep walking, 1 told myself. Walk straight. l>on'l look right, don't look left, 
lust walk straight ahead. 1 tocuscd on the sound of my feet, and squinted to 
keep all the gold around me out of my head. Walk straight. Keep walking. 

But as I approached passport control, my heart slowed down. I became al- 
most resigned. 1 knew that if they arrested at they would find out about the 
car and everything in it. That they would torture mc until I gave them every 
name I knew. That my life was over. 

And then 1 felt relieved. It was the will of God. 1 was in His hands now. I 
would give myself over to Him. 
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1 stopped in front of the kiosk and gave my passport to the official. 1 was 
calm, and gave him a little smile. He glanced at me, and then looked down al 
my passport. I studied him. He had dark skin and just a bit of stubble on his 
face. A bushy mustache covered his upper lip. 

He looked up. 

"Why are you going lo Belgium?" he asked. 
My voice was calm. "My mother lives there. I'm going to visit her* 
He nodded and looked down again. Then he stamped my passport and 
handed it back to me. "Have a nice trip." 

I was weak by the lime I got back to Brussels; I could feci a cold coming on. I 
called Gilles as soon as 1 got off the bus. Again he picked up the phone directly; 
there was no answering machine. I told him that 1 was back, that I was OK. 1 
could tell he was pleased. He told me to get some sleep, thai wc would meet the 
next morning. 

I called home after thai, and Hakim came to pick me up. He smiled when he 
saw me. "Mashu'alUb" he said. 'Maslw'iitUh. I am so proud of you." Never in 
my life had he spoken like this lo me. 

When I got home. Amin and Yasin were there caling supper. They both 
stood up to grcei me. They, loo, were smiling. "AfiisJtu'iilJirfc, maiha'Mah, 
maska'alUh." 

Ever yone was in a good mood. 1 sat down to eat. and wc talked about all 
sorts of things, about the trip, aboul what had happened while I was away. They 
were more open wilh mc than ever before. 

As dinner was ending, Amin looked straight al me and said, "You know ev- 
eryone in Algeria is talking about this. No one can believe thai you were able to 
do it. I can't believe tC 

"Why not?" 1 asked. 

"The border is so ugh I. II is nearly impossible lo gel anything through. No- 
body else would even try." He paused. "I don't think even I could have done it." 

1 stared him in the eye. "Then why did you send me?" I smiled as I said it, 
but the anger in my voice was unmistakable. 

He held my eyes and spoke slowly. "Because I knew you were the only one 
who could pull il off." 

We held each other's gaze for what seemed like several minutes. Finally, 
Yasin broke the silence when he turned to me and said,"l need you to call Lau- 
rent tomorrow. We'd like to buy some detonators." 
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When I met with Gilles the next day, I knew from the outset that something 
was different. We met as we always did. and I followed him. But instead of go- 
ing towards the Place Rogier as we usually did, we headed in another direction. 
We passed the Botanical Garden and ended up at a hotel near the Plate Madou. 
The hotel was different also: cheap, run down. Not at all like the fancy hotels 
where we'd met before, 

Gilles didn't explain anything, and I didn't ask. We picked up the conversa- 
tion where we had left off before I went to Morocco. I laid him Yasin was look- 
ing for Semlex and detonators again. I le looked startled. 

"Do you think they are planning any attacks within Europe?" he asked. 
"Mare Amin and the others said anything of that sort?" 

I hadn't heard anything like this, and I told Gilles so. Then he asked me a lot 
of questions about Morocco. Where I left the car, how 1 met the contact. He par- 
ticularly wanted to know who the contact was, but I wouldn't tell him. I had 
taken a huge risk to protect the old man, and I wasn't going to betray him now. 

"Can you tell me what he looked like?" he asked. 

"I don't remember." 

"How can you not remember what he looked like? You really can't tell me 
anything about him? 

"He was shorter than me, maybe 1 70 centimeters," 1 said. "Old." 

Gilles didn't say anything. He never said anything when I refused to give 
him what he wanted. He just stared at me, his face impassive. 

When 1 got up to leave he told me we had to meet again the next day, late in 
the afternoon. He would wait by the American consulate. 

When I woke up the next morning, I was feeling worse. My head was clogged 
and my limbs fell heavy. But I went to the American consulate in the afternoon 
as I had agreed. 1 followed Gilles for a long time, longer than usual. We walked 
for nearly an hour, all the way to the Porte de Namur. I was so sick that it fell 
three times as long. 

At one point, I leaned down in front of a shop to lie my shot. I didn't need 
to; my shoe was laced properly. When I looked in the plate-glass window, I saw 
a man walking a few meters behind me. 1 recognised him. As soon as he saw me 
leaning over, he pulled his newspaper in front of his face and kept walking. I 
laughed to myself. 

When 1 finally met up with Cities in front of a hotel, I spoke to him under 
my breath. 
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"You know, Gilles," I said. "I think we're being followed." 
He looked up at me.'Keally?" 
"Yes, I think so." 

Gilles said nothing about it, and quickly changed the subject. "We will be 
meeting a friend of mine today," he told me. "He is from here, from Brussels. 
You don't have to worry about anything. He's a friend. We're just going to talk 
to him a bit." 

I nodded and then he guided me down the street. There were lots of pedes- 
trians all around, but about filly meters away I saw the man who had been fol- 
lowing me. 

I turned to Gilles and directed his attention toward the man with the news- 
paper. "Is that your friend by any chance?" 

He was surprised. "How did you know that? Do you recognize him?" 

I suppressed a laugh. "No, of course not. I just guessed. I've never seen him 
before." 

Of course. 1 had seen him before. He had followed me the first time I met 
Gilles. I thought he was just one of Gilles's spooks. 

All three of us got into a tar parked nearby, and Gilles introduced the man as 
Thierry. Thierry seemed excited to be meeting me, and I could tell that Gilles 
was proud to introduce us. He was smiling and sal up a bil laller than normal. 

We drovt far out from the city center and sat down in an empty cafe. 
Thierry look some photographs out of his bag and spread them out on the 
table. There weren't that many, and I had seen all the laces before. Mostly they 
were pictures of Amin, Yasin, Hakim, and Tarek.bul alio some of the other men 
1 had seen coming and going from the house. There was also one picture of mc 
with Nabil. I turned to Gilles. "What the hell is this?" 1 asked angrily. "We've 
talked about this. This is Nabil. He has nothing 10 do with it." 

Gilles sal up straight. "Oh no, of course not. That picture shouldn'l be here." 
He shook his finger gently at Thierry and told him lo get rid of it. 

liner ry asked me a lot of questions. Do you know this guy? Do you know 
that guy? Where did this guy take the car? Where did thai guy come from? I had 
answered all these questions before with Gilles, but he wasn't saying anything. 

Suddenly, I understood what was happening, and I interrupted Thierry. 
"You're planning 10 arrest them, aren't you?" 

Thierry and Gilles glanced at each other and then Thierry spoke. "No, that's 
not what we're planning lo do." 
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Bui 1 knew ii was. I understood thai Gilles hid been woiking with Thieiry 
from the beginning, and that I nierry worked for the Sureli it \'£m. the Bel- 
gian secret service. I knew Thierry had lo confirm everything before ihey could 
proceed. 

1 wis furious. I had jusl risked everything for Gilles, for the DGSE. I'd put 
my life on the line lo help them sump out ihese terrorists. II was quile likely I 
had committed a horrible crime. And now they were going to blow the whole 
thing by acting prematurely. 

"I don't believe you,* I said. "You are going to arrest them* Gilles said noth- 
ing, bul he looked straight at me. 

"You're making a big mistake," I said. They finally trust me again. They're 
talking to me. We could go a lol futther if you gave me more time." 

1 was pleading with him at (his point, pleading with him to let me continue 
with my work, the one thing that gave my life any meaning. Gilles finally bioke 
his silence. "Don't worry," he said with a tight smile. "We're not planning to ar- 
rest anyone anytime soon." 

1 didn't know what to think. I didn't believe that I could trust him. I asked 
for only one thing. "When you do plan to make ai rests," I said, "promise me 
thai you'll tell me in advance* 

Gilles nodded, and spoke slowly, soothingly. He smiled at me. 

"Of course I will." 



Fever 

I went to bed early lhal night. My olid had gotten worse and I had a terrible 
headache. I lelt slightly better when I woke up the next morning, so I took a bus 
into the cily tcnler tusl to look around. It was wonderful to be back in Belgium 
after all those weeks in Morocco. It was the last day of Ramadan, and I was 
looking forward lo the Ut i F itt* the neil day. We would have a feasi. 

1 kept going over in my mind ihe conversation with Gilles of the day before. 
I was almost certain that Gilles had lied to me, lhal the raids were coming. I 
thought about Thierry's picture of me and Nabil. Were we targets, loo? Would 
they throw us in jail along with the others? 1 knew the DGSE was capable of 
anything. If they were willing to blow up a Greenpeace ship, they wouldn't have 
any qualms about destroying someone like me. 
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By early afternoon I started to feel sick again, woisc than before. The cold 
had gollen through my jacket and I was shivering. I gol on the bus 10 go home, 
and when I sal down 1 felt even more terrible. The headache had come back, 
and iherc was a ringing in my ears. I fell weak. When I gol off ihe bus and 
started to walk home, my legs felt heavy. 

Hakim. Amin, and Yasin were gelling in the car when I readied the house. 

"Where are you going?*! asked. 

"lust running some errands* said Yasin. 

"Wait," 1 said. "1 want to talk to you before you go." I could hear the words 
come out of my mouth, but I didn'l know where they arm from. My head wxi 
heavy with congestion, my ears were ringing, and it felt like my mouth was 
moving on its own. 

Yasin gestured for me to get in the back seat with Hakim. Amin was driving, 
and Yasin sat in the passenger's seat. They all looked ai me expectantly. 

"Please drive," I said. *l don't want to talk here What I have to tell you, it's 
impottant. lust drive." 

Amin and Yasin glanced at each other briefly, and then turned around. 
Amin stalled ihe engine. We drove for about fifteen minutes before we parked 
in an empty industrial area. Amin turned off the ignition, bul continued lo 
stare foi ward. 

My ears were still ringing, louder and louder. I was beginning to sweat; I 
knew I had a fever. And then words came spilling out of my mouth: "I have 
been wwkingwilh the DGSE." 

Silence. 

I looked over at Hakim, silting next to me. His eyes were wide, and his lips 
began to move very fast. Amin and Yasin stared forward. I could only see the 
backs nf their heads. "Since when?" asked Amin. 

It was becoming real to me, what 1 had just said. The fog in my head was 
lifting iuvt slightly, and I could feel my chest tighten, "for a while," I answered. 
"A few months." 

Nobody moved. They seemed completely paralyzed. Yasin spoke next. "Did 
you tell them about Morocco?" 
"Yes." 

"Did you give them the name of our contact?" 

"No.* 1 told him. "I didn'l tell them anything about him." This was true. 
Another long silence. Still no one moved. And then Amin spoke again. 
"Why?" 
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Thetc was no anger in his voice. I could tell he was completely calm. Al the 
lime, 1 was surprised by his reauiun. I didn't understand why he and Yasin were 
so calm. Why they didn't scream at me, or try to wring my throat. Later, it 
would became clear to m*. 

I thought for a few seconds about how to explain myself. Truly, I hadn't 
thought any of this through before I got in the car. "I did it for you." I said 
slowly. "For all of us. For the mujiihidin' My words were coming more quickly 
now. "I knew I could do more if I got inside. 'I he best way to fight the enemy is 
from the inside. This is how I will make my jrfoiJ." 

I could not see Amin's face, nor Yasin's. Out of the corner of my eye. though, 
I could see Hakim nodding gently. No one said another word. Amin turned on 
the ignition, and we drove back to the house. When I got out of the car, 1 
looked at all three of them. Their eyes were wide and blank, like the eyes of 
dead men. 

The conversation took no more than five minutes, but I've spent many yeais 
thinking about it. I don't know why I did what I did. I know that I didn't plan it 
in advance. I was in a trance, or something like it. when 1 got in the car. But it 
was me in that car, and those were my words. 

It's Hue that 1 was sick, and that I wasn't thinking clearly. But that was not 
the real reason. The real reason was that I MM scared, and I knew that I needed 
all the allies 1 could find. I didn't know what would happen next, but I knew 
that I had 10 be prepared for anything. Some sort of storm was toming. Every- 
thing was going to be sucked up into the sky and twisted around before drop- 
ping back down to earth. I would he sucked up. loo, and I didn't know where 
I'd land when the storm was over. 

I couldn't trust Gilles. He had betrayed me, nr at least he was abnut lo. I was 
sure of that. But I couldn't trust Hakim, Amin, or Yasin cither. They had talked 
about killing me, and sent me on a suicide mission to Morocco. 

I couldn't trust anyone. 



Idtd-Fitra 

I woke up very early the next morning. I had gone to bed exhausted the nighl 
before, but had slept very badly. When I woke up I was feeling even worse. I 
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should have gone downstairs to cat with the others — Ramadan had ended— 
and then stayed in bed for the rest of the day. But I didn't. I felt that I had to gel 
out of the house, though at the time 1 wouldn't have formulated it that way. It 
was iusi a feeling in my gut. 

I left before six a.m. and went into the city. I sat down at a cafe and 
smoked for a hit, and then iusI wandered around. My head still wasn't very 
clear and my heart was heavy with everything thai had happened since I re- 
lumed from Morocco. 1 had been betrayed by everyone, and I had betrayed 
everyone in return. 

My head was spinning w ilh faces, the faces in the thousands of photographs 
I had pored through in the past year; the old man in Morocco, the young men 
who passed through our house, Gilles's face when he introduced me to Thierry, 
Hakim's face when I announced I was working for the service, Malika's face 
when she told me about the tape, my mother's face in the photograph, when 
she was so young. All these faces were Hashing before me, bul there was no or- 
der to them. They were just faces. 

1 wanted desperately to clear my head. I decided to take the bus to the Cin- 
quantenairc Paik, where I had spent so much time as a child. It was neat the 
house where my family lived when we first moved to Brussels. When I came 
home for the weekend ot a holiday, I'd go lo the museums there with my 
brothers. We would run around for hours al a lime, looking at the airplanes in 
the Museum of the Army, the mummies in the Museum of Art and History, 
everything. 

When I got off the bus and walked into the park, the first thing I saw was the 
mosque where 1 went with my family as a child. Of course I didn'l go very of- 
ten, because I was living at the sanitarium, but when I did come home I'd study 
the Ku 'ran there with my brothers. On Fridays and during Ramadan, I'd go 
there with my family to pray. 

I wenl into the Museum of Art and History. I knew the museum like the 
back of my hand, I'd been there so many times. This time, I asked the lady at 
the information desk if there was any Islamic archaeology or history in the mu- 
seum. I didn'l remember ever seeing it here as a child. She told me there was 
such a section, and took out a map to show me how to get there. "It's in the an- 
nex," she said. "You'll have logo out of the building and around the back." 

I was very angry. The museum had collections from all the great civilisations 
of the West: Greece, Rome, Byzantium. I had seen it all as a child. But I had 
never seen the Islamic collection because it was hidden away in an annex as if it 
were less worthy than the others. 
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I went around to the annex. There was nobody else there. The light was low 
and the artifacts in their bright glass cases jumped mil Inwards me from the 
walls. There were costumes and hats and treasures from the time of Muham- 
mad. Spears and swords and daggers. I was transfixed, Everything else fell away. 
Anvin, Yasin, Tarck, Gillcs, Thierry, all of them disappeared. I was not even 
aware Of my told anymore. My head was peaceful. 1 was alone, and I allowed 
myself to be transported into this other world. I saw men in heavy armor and I 
«.ouU hear their horses' pounding hooves. They were warriors riding into bat- 
tle, lifting their bright swords to the sky. 'AtUhu Ahar!" they shouted. "MMu 

But it was a world of stillness as well as motion. It was a world filled with 
ptayet and family and knowledge, and great pride before nations, and great hu- 
mility before God. I imagined Saladin, who let the Christian armies escape 
from lerusalem. 

It was another world. It was a beautiful world. And it was all in the annex. 

When I left the museum in the late afternoon, my cold was gone and I felt 
much better. I took the bus back to my neighborhood. And then I did some- 
thing unusual. I walked home a different way. I took a longer route, by the edge 
of the canal, and came towaids the house from the back alley tathci than the 
street nut in front. There was no reason lor me In do this; it |uvt happened. 

My mother met me at the door. Her face was red from crying. 'Where have 
you been?" she wailed. "The polite were here. They look everybody." 

I went into the house with her. Everything had been turned upside down. 
•They looked everywhere." She was crying again. "They went through every- 
thing." I tried to hold her and comfort her. And then she said it. "They took 
Nihil, too. And they are looking for you* 

That's when 1 knew for certain. Gilles was going to have me arrested along 
with everyone else. He had lied to me. I had worked for him for a year, I had 
risked my life, I had given him so much. And now he had betrayed me. 

I ran upstairs and took my passport and a few small photographs of myself 
left over from when I got my driver's license. Then I went back downstairs and 
hugged my mother one more lime. 1 left the same way I had come, through the 
alley, along the bank of the canal. 

It would be ten years before 1 saw my mother again. 

I took the bus to the train station and called Gilles from a pay phone, but he 
didn't answer. I left a message: "Hello," I said. "I'll call you again in one hour. If 
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you don't answer, then I'll get on a train to Paris and tomorrow morning 111 be 
standing outside the Foreign Ministry, shouting your name. So you'd heller an- 
swer." I slammed down the phone. 

An hour later I called back. There was no answer. "I'm getting on ihe train 
now," 1 said. I put down the phone and boarded the train. I knew Gillcs's men 
would be wailing al the Foreign Ministry the next day lo arrest me. Of course. I 
had no intention of letting that happen. 

I was still shaking with rage. I kept thinking about Gilles's promise, his as- 
surance that he would give me warning, that he would keep Nabil out of it. I re- 
gretted everything I had done for him. 1 had believed him when he told me we 
had the same objectives, that we were fighting against the same things. But he 
lied to me. He had been lying to me all along. 

I knew what 1 had to do. I had to make it impossible for the DGSE to put me 
in jail. If they caught me, they would arrest me and it would be their word 
against mine. They had pictures of me with everyone. They knew about all of 
the guns and explosives. About the ttip to Morocco. They could lock me up for 
the rest of my life. 

I had to make it impossible foi the DGSE to deny I was an agent. 

"Fun/wrx. j'iJ was flail." A voice snapped me oul of my thoughts. A border 
control guard was coming down the aisle, checking all out passports. When he 
gol lo me, I handed mine lo him and spoke quietly. 

"You should arrest me," I said. 

He looked stunned. "I beg your pardon?" 

"I said you should just arrest me* 

"Have you tommilled a crime?" 

"No," 1 said. "But 1 have important information. About national security." 

He looked at me skeplitally. and we went back and forth fur several rounds. 
Then I insisted on speaking to his boss. We walked to the end of the train, 
where ihe head of border control was silling in a small cabin. Again, I explained 
my situation. "1 want to speak to someone who is responsible for issues of na- 
tional security.* 1 said. 

He looked annoyed. "I am responsible for issues of national security." 

"I'm not going to speak lo you. It's urgent. I need to speak to someone from 
the DST* I told him, referring to France's Dimtum Je In Surnillamt da Terrr- 
tvire, the DGSE's sister agency for internal security. 

We argued like this for several more minutes and finally I wore him down. 
He agreed that I would get off al the next station and he would take me to the 
commissariat. 
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He was vet )' angry, though. "If you're fucking with mt," he growled, "you'll 
regret it." 

"I'm not fucking with you. If you don't listen to me, you'll regret it." 



When 1 got to the commissariat, they put me in a tell. 'Hie chief came, and I 
told him I wanted to speak to someone from the DST. We fought about it, hut I 
held my ground. He relented and, later, in the middle of the night, another man 
came. He wore civilian clothes. He was scowling. "I was in bed," he told me. 
This better be really important." 

I told him it was. I asked him if he was from the DST and he said yes and 
showed me his identification. I told him I needed my wallet, which had been 
taken from me before I was locked up. Eventually, a guard came. He rifled 
thtough my wallet before handing it over. I took Cilles's phone number out, 
gave it to the man from the DST, and told him to call it. I told him to leave my 
name on the machine, along with a message that I was in custody and speaking 
to an agent of the DST. Then I waited in the cell. 

An hour later one of the guards came and unlocked the cell. He told me to 
follow him, that there was someone on the phone in the office waiting to talk to 
me. When I got there, I picked up the phone. The voice of the man on the other 
end of the line was intense but warm. "Omar." he said. "How are you?* 

I was surprised. It was the first time anyone in the services had spoken my 
name. "I'm fine," I said. 

"Good, I'm glad to hear it," the man replied. "Now tell me, what have you 
told them?" 

"Nothing. Nothing at all." 

"That's good." he said, "lust slay put. We'll get you out of there right away. 
I'll call back in a lew minutes." 

The police didn't take me back to my tell at that point. They waited with me 
until the man called hack. He told me to stay at the slation overnight. The po- 
lice would buy me a ticket back to Brussels. The next morning I should call 
Gilles, who would tell me where to meet him. 

Everyone in the station was very gracious after that. The chief of the com- 
missariat let me write my own police report, since he knew it was just for the 
sake of appearance. Still, I refused to sign it, and he didn't press me. Then we all 
stayed up early into the morning, joking and playing cards. 

They knew I was one of them. And I knew that they knew. The pmimmdt, 
the local police, the DST— they all knew now that I was an agent. Gilles 
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couldn't deny it, the DGSE couldn't deny it. Whatever power they may have had 
over me. they lost that night. 

There was a television on that night in the commissariat, in the waiting room 
where we played cards. There were reports on the news about the arrests in Bel- 
gium. They weren't releasing any names at the time, but later I would learn 
much more. 

They had taplured Amin and Yasin. They went on trial 111 Brussels the fol- 
lowing fall; both pled guilty to the charges and were sentenced to four years in 
prison. Hakim received a suffer sentence, probably because so much— the cars, 
the safe houses, the bank accounts— was in his name. They had completely 
used him. 

I learned that Tarek was, in fact, a man named Ali Touchent, a major figure 
in the GlA's European operations. He escaped the sting somehow, and fled to 
the Netherlands. But the biggest fish they caught that day was a man named 
Ahmed Zaoui. 1 had heard this name before — he had been a professor in Alge- 
ria and then a politician. In 199 1, he stood as a candidate for the FlS,and would 
have won had the results of the election not been nullified. Gilles told me that 
Zaoui was the man I had seen in the car park in Brussels, the older man who 
came only for a few minutes to take the suitcase. Later, I learned that the au- 
thorities believed that Zaoui was the head of the GlA's Fxiropean operations, 
and that they desperately wanted to convict him. But since Amin, Yasin, and 
Hakim had pled guilty to everything, it was hard for them to make their case 
against Zaoui. He was acquitted at first, but then convicted during a second 
trial. He was under house arrest in Belgium but escaped to Switzerland, which 
gave him sanctuary. He has moved many times since, and continues to deny 
thai he was ever a member of the GIA. 

They arrested a man named Tarek ben Habib Maaroufi as well. I had identi- 
fied him in one of the photographs Gilles showed me— Maaroufi had tome 
through the house at one point. A Tunisian national, he was a member of an ex- 
tremist group with links to the GIA. Gilles later explained that the DGSE had 
been investigating this Tunisian group, which was why he was so interested in 
the list of contacts 1 had stolen from the boxes in the kitchen. 

Maaroufi was released after only a year in prison, and went on to become 
one of the most important Al Qaeda organizers in Europe. In September 2001, 
he masterminded the assassination in Afghanistan of Ahmed Shah Massoud, 
the noble mur'iiJtiJm who had become a hero to me after I watched all those 
films at the Pompidou Center about the Soviet invasion of Afghanistan. Since 
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then, he had become the head of the Northern Alliance in Afghanistan, a fierce 
opponent of the Taliban. 

Maaroufi recruited two suicide bombers in Belgium and ga»< them stolen 
passports. Posing as lournalists. they met with Massoud and his spokesman. 
Then they detonated the explosives, killing themselves and the spokesman and 
Massoud instantly. Hin Laden s path in Afghanistan was clear. Two days later the 
Twin Towers fell. 



NouvelksAventum 

I met Gillcs in Brussels the next day. The meeting was very carefully coordi- 
nated; he told me which compartment of the train I should sit in, which exit 
from the station I should use. There were undercover officers all over the sta- 
tion; I knew how to pick them out in a crowd. 

When I got out of the station, I spotted Gillcs and we walked together to a 
McDonald's and sat down. 1 was very angry with hint. He expected this. 

*You lied to me," I said. "You mid me that you would warn me if there were 
going to be arrests." I was practically shouting. "You told me that Nabil 
wouldn't be arrested." 

Gillcs was composed, as always. But he spoke more quietly than usual, and 
sat a bit lower in his chair. "It wasn't my fault," he explained. "Some traffic cops 
pulled over Amin and they found a lot of guns in his car. They arrested him. 
And then we had to do everything right away." I didn't believe him. 

"We did arrest Nabil* he went on. "We had to. He was in the house with all 
the others. Hut we kept him for only a couple of hours and then we let him go." 

1 was relieved to hear this. I was happy that Nabil was all right and also that 
my mother was not alone. But I was still furious with Gillcs. "You were going to 
arrest me, too," 1 said. 

Gilles nodded. "Yes, that's true. We were going to arrest you just so you 
could get more information out of them. We never would have kept you in 
there." Then lie admitted that they were surprised I wasn't at the house with the 
others, because the raid was early in the morning. There had been cars waiting 
near my house all day, so that they could arrest me as soon as I came home. Hut 
they didn't see me because I had come through the back alley. 

Gilles paused and looked me in the eye. "We'd still like you to go in with 
them. We'd like you to get more information for us." He told me there were 
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officers from the Belgian secret service waiting outside, and he tried to convince 
me that I should let them arrest me. "Of course we wouldn't leave you in there. 
We'd just like to get more information. You're the only one who can do it." 

I kept my composure, but I was disgusted with him. What a bastard, I 
thought. I had given him and the DGSE so much — I had made these raids pos- 
sible. They couldn't have done any of it without me. If they could, they 
wouldn't have waited until I was back from Morocco. They could have iust left 
me there. But now 1 had served my purpose, and he wanted to gel rid of me. 
And he thought I was stupid enough to believe his bullshit. 

I leaned across the table and stared him in the eye. "You told me we had 
the same goals." I could hear the anger in my voice; it was a whisper and a 
shout at the same time. "After the hijacking, we talked about it. I told you that 
you had my complete commitment. And I thought I had yours. But you've 
betrayed me." 

Gilles's eyes were widening with every word I said. 1 would be as ruthless 
with him as he had been with me. But I still needed him. "I will tell you right 
now," I said. "I'll go anywhere, do anylhing to fight these terrorists. Give mc a 
job and I'll do it. But I will never go to prison for you. You have no power over 
me, and I don't trust you." 

Gillcs shrank back slightly in his chair. "OK, OK," he said, sighing. "Then 
we'll have to figure something else out." He paused for a moment, thinking 
hard. 

Then: "We need to get you out of Belgium. We turned your name over to 
Interpol last night. Once it's in the system, it takes some time to get it out." He 
took out his wallet and gave me some money. "Tomorrow we'll gel you In 
France. You need to get rid of your clothes. Don't use the bus or the subway. 
Lie low- 

I took the money. He asked mc where 1 would stay overnight. "I'll find a 
prostitute," I said. I knew if I told him which friends I was slaying with, he 
could have them arrested, too. 

The next day I met Gilles at the train station. He told me to take a taxi to Anto- 
ing, a village near the French border. We met up again there, and he told me to 
take a different taxi and head to Rumes. From there I was to take another taxi to 
OrchifS, a tiny village just across the border in France. 

When I got to Orchies, there were two secret service officers waiting by a car 
next to the church. A few minutes later. Gilles arrived. He just came around the 
corner by foot. Obviously he had followed me from Anloing. 
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officers from the Belgian secret service waiting outside, and he tried to convince 
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We'd just like to get more information. You're the only one who can do it." 

I kept my composure, but I was disgusted with him. What a bastard, I 
thought. I had given him and the DGSE so much — I had made these raids pos- 
sible. They couldn't have done any of it without me. If they could, they 
wouldn't have waited until I was back from Morocco. They could have iust left 
me there. But now 1 had served my purpose, and he wanted to gel rid of me. 
And he thought I was stupid enough to believe his bullshit. 

I leaned across the table and stared him in the eye. "You told me we had 
the same goals." I could hear the anger in my voice; it was a whisper and a 
shout at the same time. "After the hijacking, we talked about it. I told you that 
you had my complete commitment. And I thought I had yours. But you've 
betrayed me." 

Gilles's eyes were widening with every word I said. 1 would be as ruthless 
with him as he had been with me. But I still needed him. "I will tell you right 
now," I said. "I'll go anywhere, do anylhing to fight these terrorists. Give mc a 
job and I'll do it. But I will never go to prison for you. You have no power over 
me, and I don't trust you." 

Gillcs shrank back slightly in his chair. "OK, OK," he said, sighing. "Then 
we'll have to figure something else out." He paused for a moment, thinking 
hard. 

Then: "We need to get you out of Belgium. We turned your name over to 
Interpol last night. Once it's in the system, it takes some time to get it out." He 
took out his wallet and gave me some money. "Tomorrow we'll gel you In 
France. You need to get rid of your clothes. Don't use the bus or the subway. 
Lie low- 

I took the money. He asked mc where 1 would stay overnight. "I'll find a 
prostitute," I said. I knew if I told him which friends I was slaying with, he 
could have them arrested, too. 

The next day I met Gilles at the train station. He told me to take a taxi to Anto- 
ing, a village near the French border. We met up again there, and he told me to 
take a different taxi and head to Rumes. From there I was to take another taxi to 
OrchifS, a tiny village just across the border in France. 

When I got to Orchies, there were two secret service officers waiting by a car 
next to the church. A few minutes later. Gilles arrived. He just came around the 
corner by foot. Obviously he had followed me from Anloing. 
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When he uw me, he saluted. A drivci stepped out of (he car and opened the 
door for him, jnd he and I and the other officers got in. After we settled into 
out seats, Gilles turned to me, and with a weak smile quoted the great line from 
the Tinlin books: "in mule pnur Jr mnnella WMMWM," 



Dahnabalige 

When we got to Paris, Gilles set me up in a hotel. It was cheap, run down, and 
ugly, and the next time he came to visit I complained. I said I thought I de- 
served something better after everything I'd done. Grudgingly, he moved me 
somewhere nicer. 

I didn't have much to do while I was in Paris, but Gilles gave me money to 
spend and came to visit me every few days. One day, though, he asked me to 
call my family. He wanted to know if they had figured out that it was me who 
got them ariesled. I was alaimed by his request. Nabil had been arrested along 
with the others, and although he had only been kept for two hours it was quite 
possible that Hakim or one of the othets had told him about my confession the 
day before. If Gilles found out about that, he would know I had betrayed him. I 
would be ariestcd on the spot. But thcie was nothing 1 could do, so I dialed the 
number. 

Nabil picked up the phone, and he was furious. "Where are you?" he 
shouted. "Look what you've done. It's all your fault— everyone is in jail. MHMM 
is devastated. If you were a man, you would come back and take responsibility 
for what you've done." 

I was relieved. Ol course, he was angry with me. Early on, I had promised to 
take some sort of action to get Tarek, Amin, and Yasin out of the house, M he 
would naturally assume that the arrests were related. But he hadn't said any- 
thing about the DGSK. and that was the important thing. Gilles already knew 1 
had told Nabil something vague about protecting him, because he had been by 
my side when I called Nabil after our first meeting. Once I reminded him of 
this, there was no need for further discussion. 

But after that phone call, we both knew I couldn't work in Europe anymore. 

In fact, 1 didn't want to work in Europe anymore. I wanted to go to the camps 
in Afghanistan. 1 had seen so many young men come through the house on 
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their way to the camps, and I was jealous. I was jealous when I heard Amin and 
Yasin talk about the lime they had spent there. And I had been dreaming of 
mountains. I wanted to be in the mountains. 

Gilles wanted me to go to Turkey. He thought that I could be useful in 
Turkey because the DGSE had noticed a lot of men were disappearing from 
France, men who were under surveillance. They would attend the radical 
mosques every day and then, suddenly, they were gone. They went to Turkey 
and disappeared. A few months later they would be back at the mosques in 
France, but no one knew where they had been in the meantime. The DGSE 
thought they were at the training camps. Gilles wanted to know what was going 
on in Turkey, how these men got to the camps. 

1 agreed to go along with it, even though I suspected that Gilles just wanted 
to wash his hands of me. He gave me no names, no photos, no addresses— not 
even the name of a city 1 should focus on. 1 knew it was a dead end. that Gilles 
was trying to play me yet again. But I could play him, too. 

He had never taken me as seiiously as he should have. But 1 would show 
him. I would infiltrate the camps. I would surprise him and the entire DGSE. I 
was going to make them pay attention. 

Gilles took me to Charles de Gaulle airport a few days later. He had to escon me 
through passport control because I had no visa for France, only for Belgium. He 
gave me seven thousand dollars. Then he named one of the major hotels in Is- 
tanbul, where I was to meet my contact. I would give my return ticket 10 him. 
This way Gilles could ensure I wouldn't come back and hassle him or the service. 
He didn't say that, of cuurse.bul that's what he meant. I didn't challenge him. 

It felt good to get on the plane. I was going somewhere new; I was making 
my way to Afghanistan. And I was looking forward to Turkey as well. I had 
heard so much about the Ottoman world as a child, and I had seen some of its 
treasures in the museum in Brussels. Turkey was the seal of ihe last great Mus- 
lim empire. I wanted to set the mosques and the women in their headscarves. I 
wanted to hear the call to prayer. 

But the minute I got out of the Istanbul airport and into a taxi, I knew I had 
made a mistake. As we drove towards the city center. I realized 1 had got it all 
wrong. There were women in miniskirts, men in blue jeans. Bright lights and 
loud music. It looked exactly like Europe. I was disappointed. 

A couple of hours later, I met with the contact. He was short and very fit. He 
introduced himself with the silly code Gilles had given me. "Hello, sir. I'm 
afraid tosephine cannot make her appointment today, but she sends you her 
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be-st wishes." His face was vcty serious. I followed him into a basement and 
handed over the return liikel. 

Then I found a taxi and asked the driver to show me the city. He was an 
Arab, and soon we started talking. I asked him why Istanbul was like this, what 
had happened to the Islamic culture and history. 

"It's because of Alaliirk." he said. 1 had new r heard of Alaturk. He told me 
that Alaturk had secularized the whole country, wiped out the language and 
even the alphabet. He said that if I wanted to find the real Islam, I should go to 
Kenya, the home of Rumi. 

I had no idea who Kumt was, but I trusted the Arab. And anyway, Gilles had 
given me nothing else to do. So I took a train to Konya; it took nearly fifteen 
hours. After I had checked into a hotel and rested a bit, I asked the man at the 
reception desk to point me to a mosque. 

I was stunned when I walked through the door. There were graves in the 
mosque. Only Christians have graves in their churches; it's forbidden in Islam. 
The mosque is a house of God, not a house of death. Hakim had taught me that 
in Morocco. 

Once I got over my initial shock, I began to realize where I was. There were 
musical instruments on the (loot of the mosque, which could only mean one 
thing: these wcie Sufis. I didn't know anything, really, about Sufism. lust that it 
had nothing to do with the kind of Islamic radicalism I was looking for. In Mo- 
rocco I had seen Sufis dancing in the street: whirling dervishes. But the only 
Sufi I knew anything about was Cat Stevens. He had converted to Islam when I 
was a teenager, and as a Muslim it made me proud. But when Hakim came to 
Morocco, he taught me that Cat Stevens, like all Sufis, was lughut. Muslims do 
not dance, do not play music in mosque. I knew these things, of course. But I 
was surprised to hear Hakim say that Cat Stevens, who I considered a hero, was 
actually an infidel. 

And so I knew 1 wasn't going to find anything in Konya. But I didn't haw 
any idea where else I could find this mysterious road to ;rW either. So I rented 
a car. 

I spent a mouth driving all over Turkey, speaking with people in the streets, 
j'rifim.i. and anyone else I could find. Ankara, Izmir, Adana, Eskisehir, Bursa — 
thirty-five hundred kilometers in all. I didn't find anything. 

And then one day I got in an accident. A truck pushed me off the road and 
into a ravine. The car rolled down the cliff and landed twenty-five meters below 
the road. I was lucky to surriw, but the car was destroyed. 
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The truck hadn't stopped: it fust disappeared. The day after the crash a man 
from the rental car agency came to my hotel. Since no one could find the truck, 
I would have to pay the twelvc-hundtcd-dollar deductible on the rental com- 
pany's insurance policy myself. I paid the bill, but then had almost nothing left. 

I went back to Istanbul and did the only thing I could: I called Gilles. I left a 
message on his answering machine, but he didn't call back. I left another one 
two days later. Still nothing. By the end of the week 1 was pleading into his ma- 
chine. "Gilles, please call me. 1 got in an accident, the car was totaled. I have no 
money." 

Still, nothing. 

So I did what I had to: I went to the French consulate. When I got there, a 
guard asked me what my business was. I told him I was a French citizen, and 
that I had lost my passport, lie gestured me through Ihe door and pointed me 
up the stairs to an office. 

I went in and stood in line. When it was my turn, I approached the woman 
behind the desk. I noticed that there was another office behind hci, and the 
door was open. I glanced in. And then I saw him, the man who had taken my 
return ticket the fust day in Istanbul. When he saw me, his eyes opened in 
shock. He had no idea who 1 was, hut he knew that I was a spy. And spies don't 
show their faces in official buildings. 

He walked towards me quickly and gestured me towards a corner. In a low 
voice, he asked me for a phone number. I gaw him a card from the hotel, and 
he told me that someone would call me in two hours. 

Someone did call me in two hours, but it wasn't Gilles. It was some other 
man, and I ended up following him through Istanbul just like I had followed 
Gilles in Brussels. He gave me fifteen hundred dollars and told me Gilles was 
wry busy and would call me in two days. 

When 1 finally spoke to Gilles, he said he was very sorry he hadn't called 
sooner, that he had been busy. He still thought he could bullshit me. He told me 
he would come to Istanbul in two days. 

We met in a restaurant and I told him I was wasting my time in Turkey. 1 
said that I wanted to get to the root of these terrorist networks in Pakistan and 
Afghanistan. 1 wanted to infiltrate the camps. He rolled his eyes. "That's impos- 
sible." 

"Why is it impossible'" I asked. 

"Because you can't just f> to the camps. You'd need a letter from one of the 
recruiters in Europe to get in." 

I brushed this aside. I knew that if I got there, I could get in. 
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"YouH need to get a visa for Pakistan," he went on. "Ii won't be easy to get." 
•Why not?" I gave him a big smile. "W not like I'm a terrorist ." 

I got the visa. It look me only five days, and I was only able to get a tourist visa, 
which lasted fifteen days. But it MM enough. When Gilles returned to Istanbul a 
week later, he was surprised I had gotten anything at all. and impressed. 

We met in the Dolmabahce gardens. It was a beautiful spring day. We 
walked up the hill and found a bench overlooking the Bosphorus. He told me 1 
had seven months. If I didn't come back in that time, he would cut me off. The 
plume number wouldn't work anymore. Then he gave me fifteen thousand 
dollars. 

"You know," he said, "you're not the first one to try to get into the camps." 
"What happened to the others?" 1 asked. 

"Most don't get in. They come back with nothing. Some don't come back 
atall- 

"III get in," I said. "And I'll come back." 

*OK. But if you don't— well, then that's OK." He looked at me intently. "You 
can go wherever you want. We won't bother you." 

At that moment my anger at Gilles softened. He was completely untrust- 
worthy, but over the course of working for him for a year, I had spent more 
lime talking to him than anyone else. And we did want the same things, ulli- 
nutely, though we had to puisue them in different ways. He had to do his job. I 
knew thai. But I also knew that in his heart, he didn't want to hurt me. He 
wanted to give me a way out, and he had given me a lot of money to help me 
start a new life. 

But I didn't want a new life. I wanted the lite 1 had, but on a bigger scale. I 
think Gilles also wanted me to succeed. 

1 looked down at my pack of Marlboros and pointed to the crest. 
-V'enr. vidr. vict," I said. He smiled. 

I stood up, and we shook hands. He stayed on the bench. Then I turned and 
walked out of the garden and down towards the Bosphorus. 
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PART 2: AFGHANISTAN (P102 - 254) 



AFGHANISTAN 



Cast of Characters 

Abu Anas Takes Omar from 1 ahore to Peshawar 
/'■n Si".*.-iA.ft hinii of Kluldaii 

Abu liakr Palestinian trainer at Khaldan; F.mir when Ihn Sheikh 
is absent 

Abu lliimum Eritrean tablet at Khaldan; leads training tun on Omar's 
first day 

Ahu Sukait Yemeni trainer at Khaldan: trains Omar on guns 
Alulu! i/ji/ Moroccan trainee from London at Khaldan 
AWwl KYrwt French Algerian trainee at Khaldan; reappears at Darunta 
AsuJ Allah Visits Khaldan briefly; reappears at Darunta as espJouves 



Abu \Uhya Yemeni trainer at Khaldan: trains Omar in 
reappears at Darunta 

Abu IMtfft Saudi trainee at Khaldan; subiecled to interrogation 



Hamza Young Egyptian trainee raised in Canada; brother of Osama 
(hjnui Young Egyptian trainee raised in Canada; brotheT of Hanwa 

Abu Snii/ a\-Kuidi Takes Omar from Peshawar to Darunta 
Abu Xi/lui Ju Makes arrangements for Omar in Peshawar 
Abu Mmn Iraqi Kurd; lives at Darunta 
Abulihad F.mir of Darunta 



Timeline 



March 1991 : MuiubtJin farces capture the strategic town of Khowst from 
Afghan government, led by Mohammed Najihullah. 

April 1992: Najibullah resigns as president of Afghanistan. 

June 28. 1992: Burlunuddin Rabbani lakes office as president of Afghanistan. 

Fall 199-4: Taliban emerge as political force within Afghanistan. 

December 24, 199 l-|anuary 3, 1995: Russian troops attack Chechen capital of 
Grozny and are repulsed. 

January 19, 1995: Russians capture Grozny, after prolonged war ot attrition. 

February 7, 1995: Ramzi Ahmed Yousef. a suspect in the 1995 bombing of the 
World Trade Center towers, is arrested in Pakistan. 

July 11,1 995-July 1 6, 1 995: Bosnian Serb troops enter Srebrenica and massacre 
an estimated seven thousand unarmed Bosnian Muslims. 

July 26, 1995: Bomb explodes in RER train under the Saint Michel station in 
Paris, killing eight people and wounding over one hundred. 

November II, 1995: Dayton Peace Accords signed, ending the war in Bosnia. 

November 19, 1995: Car-bomb attack on Egyptian embassy in Islamabad 
kills eighteen people and injures seventy-five. 
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AFGHANIS TAN 



PAKISTAN 



ARABIAN SEA 



Pakistan 



On my last night in Istanbul. I look myself lo the fanciest restaurant in the Lily. 
I ordered the most expensive bottle of wine on ihe list, drank it, and then or- 
dered another one. 

When I woke up the next morning 1 was tired. I had breakfast in my hotel 
and finished my pack of cigarettes. I knew I wouldn't be smoking another one 
for a very long time. 

I took a taxi to the airport for my flight to Karachi. 1 was early, so with time 
to burn and lots of money in my pocket, I headed to the duty-free shop. I 
ended up buying a pocket flashlight and a small Swiss Army knife with all sorts 
of different blades. They seemed like the sort of things I would find useful in 
the camps. 

Then I headed to the gate and sat down. I looked around ihe room at the 
others waiting for the flight, but I was still weary and it took a few minutes for 
everything to come into focus. Then, in front of me. I saw something interest- 
ing: a man wearing a turban. I couldn't sec his face since he was sitting with his 
back to me. Hut instinctively I wanted to know more. I got up and walked 
around so I could sit lacing him, about three rows away. 

1 could tell he was young, in his thirties, but he had the face of a much older 
man. His skin was brown and parched from Ihe sun, and there were deep wrin- 
kles around his eyes. He was dressed like an Afghan, with a dark vest over his 
shtilwur kam«z. He held a siitti* in his mouth. His lips were moving. 

After a couple of minutes, a businessman came and sal next to me. He lit a 
cigarette and began smoking. As I stood up, a young wx>man came towards me. 
She wanted my seat and asked if I would be coming back. She was beautiful, 
quite sexy, wearing a short skirt and an open blouse. I shook my head and 
walked away. I headed over to the man in the turban, and sat down nexl to him. 

"Muslims who smoke," he said under his breath as he looked at the busi- 
nessman, "aren't true Muslims. They're /irnu^fri." He spoke English with a Pak- 
istani rathrr than Afghani accent. 

"And so are Muslim women who dress like that," 1 replied, gesturing to- 
wards the woman in the skirt. 
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He nodded, and then continued to pray. We sat together in silence until the 
flight boarded. 

As I settled into my seal on the plane. I thought about how my life was about to 
change yet again. I would be playing a very different role from here on oul. But 
in fact it wasn't really a new role, or even a role at all. As a young child I had 
dreamed of fighting — fighting the lapanese, fighting the Germans. Later, in 
Parts, I had dreamed of fighting the Russians in Afghanistan. And then later of 
fighting in Bosnia, and still later in Chechnya. Now, finally, I was on my way. I 
was excited. 

An hour into ihe flight, 1 felt a hand on my shoulder. I looked up; it was the 
Pakistani man. "Which way is Mecca?* he asked. 

I was surprised; there was a flightmap on every screen in the plane. 1 pointed 
to the one in front of us and showed him how to read it. I told him Mecca was 
on Ihe right side of the plane. 

He thanked me and walked forward a few tows. Then he look off his jacket 
and laid it on the floor in front of him. A stewardess saw what he was doing and 
spoke to him. 

"You can't stand here." she said. "You musn'l block Ihe exit row* The man 
ignored her, and she raised her voice. "Sir, I have to ask you lo note You can't 
block ihe emergency exil door." 

He finally looked up. "I must make my saiVif." 

She shook her head and spoke lo him in a low voice. He stood up, but soon 
their voices became louder; they were arguing. 'Nothing will stop me from 
making my suliif ," he said. "I don't care where I am. on a camel or on a plane. I 
will do it." 

The stewardess shook her head, and said something else lo him. Then he 
look a paper out of his pocket and waved it in her face. "Fine, here's my ticket," 
he shouted. *Cive me my money back, and I'll gel ofTthe plane right now." 

The stewardess looked confused and frightened. He didn't seem to be kid- 
ding; he really seemed lo think that he could get olT Ihe plane mid-flight. I shot 
out of my chair and went over lo them. I smiled at the stewardess. 

"Why don't you let him pray?" I said in my friendliest voice. "It will only 
take a couple of minutes. I can stay here in case anything happens." 

She looked at me for a long tinve, saying nothing. Finally, she shrugged her 
shoulders. She turned to him, scowled, and walked away The Pakistani looked 
ai me and bowed his head slighlly. I could cell he was very grateful. Then he 
turned and made his «U. 
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When hf wai done, I returned to my seat and he came and sat down next to 
me. "Why didn't you make the Mint?" he asked. 

"I am practicing the swnnn," I said. According to the suiiim, Muslims can be 
exempted from bodily prayer when traveling far from home. One makes the 
sdliir internally instead, in the mind. The Pakistani nodded, and asked me 
where I was going. 

"Karachi." 

He looked surprised. "Why Karachi?" 

I looked at him carefully. His eyes were very bright, intense. 

"I want lo make my ;rW.~ I whispered. 

His eyes opened wide. "But then why Karachi, brother?" 

I shrugged my shoulders and smiled. "I don't really know very much about 
Pakistan," I told him. "So 1 just got a ticket for Karachi." 

"Brother, no. You must not stay in Karachi. It's very dangerous right now, 
not safe for foreigners." He paused. "You should go to Islamabad instead." 

He took out a piece of paper and pen from his bag and started writing. I 
didn't recognize the language. When he finished he looked up and handed me 
the paper. "I know someone who can help you. He lives in Rawalpindi, just a 
few kilometers outside of Islamabad. When you get lo Islamabad, show this ad- 
dress to a taxi driver and he will take you there." Then he leaned in very close to 
me. "Whatever you do, brother. do not mention /irW lo anyone. It is wry dan- 
gerous. You must be very careful." 

I nodded gratefully. 'M-hamJu lil-UK 1 said earnestly, thanking him for his 
help. "You must have been sent to me by God." 

He smiled at me and leaned back in his seal. 

Il was slill dark when I got off the plane in Karachi, but the heal was already- 
unbearable. I crossed the tarmac and went into the terminal to buy a ticket 
10 Islamabad. When I was done, I glanced out the window. The sky was get- 
ting lighter, so I hastened to the airport mosque to make the dawn sal,rf. It 
was very easy to slip into the rhythm of this life, into the patterns of my up- 
bringing. 

When I arrived in Islamabad, I immediately found a taxi and showed the 
driver the paper the Pakistani had given me. As soon as I sat down, 1 realized how- 
tired I was from live long flight; my whole body ached. But as 1 leaned back and 
stretched, my eyes focused and I began to pay attention to even-thing around me. 
I realized that I was in a world totally different from anything I had seen before. 
The music playing on the radio in the taxi was exotic, Indian. The streets were 
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chaotic: there were donkeys and carts and people surging in every direction, 
akmgside cars and trucks of all sizes, each one honking at the others. 'Ihe houses 
were tiny, patched together out of stone and metal and who knows what else. Lin- 
gering over evcrylhing was an odd, unsavory smell I had never encountered. And 
dust everywhere. Dust in the roads, spit up by the wheels of trucks. Dust on the 
animals in I he streels. Dusl on the people's clothes. Dust in my eyes, my throat. 

We were in Rawalpindi in less than an hour, but then we drove out of town 
again on a very rough dirt road. I was watching every turn the taxi made and 
committing it to memory, to make sure I could find my way back on my own if 
I had lo. Soon, the driver pulled over lo ihe side of the road. He asked me for 
the paper, then he got out of the car. I slaved inside and looked around. 1 could 
see a gate, and behind it a minaret and several buildings. I didn't know if 1 was 
supposed to get out of the car or not. Maybe the driver was just stopping to ask 
for directions. 

He knocked on the gate. Soon, a young man in Pakistani dress opened the 
door. The driver handed him the paper, and the young man disappeared for a 
few moments. When he returned, there was a much older man behind him. I le 
spoke to the driver briefly, and then the driver walked back to the car. 

"We re here," he said. I paid him, and he pointed to the gale. The young man 
was still standing there, and he ushered me inside the compound as the taxi 
turned lo go. He said nothing, but gestured toward* an open courtyard- There 
were about thirty men there of different ages, all wearing the Pakistani shu/Wr 
fcMMH in white or cream. 

Across the courtyard I could see several young boys in a kind of makeshift 
classroom. There was a teacher walking among them, carrying a stick. The 
boys were shouting out verses from the Kur'an, and their faces were twisted 
with concentration. They were learning /<j)n-rd. Like most Muslims. I had 
learned the Kur'an the same way, phonetically, before I knew any Arabic. And 
my teachers, like theirs, would hit me with a stick if I mispronounced any 
words. Although Muslims speak hundreds of different languages all om the 
world, there is only one Kur'an. Islam does not permit any innovations, acci- 
dental or otherwise. 

1 turned my attention ba v k to the young man standing next to me. He was 
handing me a sleeping bag. I moved to unroll it so I could lie down. He shook 
his head and pointed towards a door off ihe courtyard. Behind it there was a 
small, empty, air-conditioned room. The young man left me there, closing the 
door behind him. I spread out my sleeping bag and lay down. Within seconds, I 
was asleep. 
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A few hours later, Ihc young man woke me up and handed me some clothing It 
was a while jfenW Umeiz, like the others were wearing. After I put it on he 
guided me towards another aica, near the mosque, wheie I made my *itai along 
with the others. 

Then he took me into another room, much larger than the one where 1 had 
slept. In the center was an old man sitting on some cushions. His beard was while, 
with streaks of red henna. My piece of paper was on the ground in front of him. 

He began to speak to me in hnglish, but his accent was so heavy 1 could barely 
understand him. He said something about thanking God for me and for the 
brother who sent me. And then something about going lo Lahore ihe next day 
with the other brothers. This made me nervous. I wanted to go to Afghanistan, 
and Lahore was in the opposite direction. But there was nothing I could do; there 
was no way we would understand each other if I asked him a question. Soon he 
gave me back the paper. I thanked htm and went back out to join the others. 

It was getting dark and slightly cooler. I sat in the courtyard with the other 
men and looked around. I noticed that some of them were very old, seventy or 
eighty. It all seemed very strange to me, and I had a feeling in my gut that 
something was wrong. 1 had come to make jihdj.bul inuyihidm don't wage war 
with small children and old men. 

I didn't understand the language the men were speaking, but soon a few ap- 
proached me and asked in halting Arabic where I had come from. Morocco, I 
told them. They nodded. One of the men said he wis from Peshawar, another 
from Faisalabad, another from Islamabad. 

We spoke about other things, but because none of us had strong Arabic we 
couldn't say much In each other. No one spoke of rrhuii, certainly, hut the man 
on the plane had told me how dangerous it was to speak of such things inside 
Pakistan, so I thought maybe that was why. 

I was still eihaustcd and went to bed early that night. As I lay down, I fell 
slightly uneasy. I wasn't in the camps yet. and I wasn't sure if 1 was gelling 
closer or farther away. But I knew I would get there eventually. For the time be- 
ing I was just happy to be in Pakistan. I fell into a deep sleep. 



Tabligh 

The next morning, we awakened before dawn and performed the sulW. Then 
we gathered our belongings and walked outside the compound, where a truck 
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was waiting for us. The other men threw their things into the back and started 
to climb on board, and I joined ihem. But suddenly I fell a hand pulling me 
back. "No," a voice said. "Come down.* 

For just an instant. I panicked. Had ihey found me out? Had they somehow 
learned I was a spy? But then I turned around and saw a man with a btoad 
smile on his face. "Sit ihcre," he said, pointing towards ihc cab. "You're our guest 
in Pakistan." 

At first I was grateful not to be in the open back of the truck. There was so 
much dust flying up from the road, and even this early in the morning I could 
feel the heal searing through my clothes. 

But when we got on the highway, I realized it was the worst possible place to 
be. I had never seen such driving in my life. The highway was very narrow, and 
there were all sorts of vehicles on it: bicycles, cars, trucks, donkey carls, men 
pushing wheelbarrows. 

There was no order to it at all. Our driver seemed to choose which side to 
drive on based on nothing more than whim. When he overtook the vehicle in 
front of him he would lean on the horn and blast forward without looking 
ahead. Usually, there was another car coming, if not a truck. It was a game 
of nerves, and his seemed unusually strong. Often, he would force his oppo- 
nent to veer off the road entirely. It felt like I had fifteen heart attacks in the 
tirst hour. 

But it wasn't just our driver— the roads were filled with madmen just like 
him. Every few kilometers I saw wrecked cars, twisted bicycles, and piece* of 
trucks by the road. I longed for the orderly highways of Europe. 

A couple of hours later, we stopped at a small mosque by the side of the 
road to make our ablutions and perform Ihe su/itr. When we returned to the 
truck, I tried to get in back with the others. But they smiled and waved me 
away. "No, you are our guest* said the same man as before, gesturing towards 
the front. I sighed and took my place nest to the crairy driver. 

We drove all day, through the night, and into the nest morning, stopping every 
few hours along the way to make our satat. We finally got to Lahore, where we 
switched to a different truck and continued on out of the city. 

The truck stopped in a dusty village not far from Lahore and we all got out. 
The first thing I noticed was the heavy stench of human waste. It hung over ev- 
erything. I saw a canal by one side of the road carrying a constant stream of raw 
sewage. On the other side were many colorful shops selling clothes, food, in- 
cense, and cassettes. Almost all the people on the street were dressed in the 
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same while shulwai kunterz. It seemed illogical given the incredible storm of 
dust all around lit. 

A huge mosque lowered over everything in the village, with several other 
building* clustered around it. There was a Urge, open space between the build- 
ings where hundreds of men sat under the beating sun. They were all wearing 
the same while clothes. 

Our small group walked towards the door of the compound. Two men 
guarded the entrance, each holding a large wuoden rod. They asked us where 
we were from and we told them. Suddenly, a guard appeared and escorted me 
away from the rest of the group. He led me into a large, air-condilioned room, 
much cooler than the entrance hall. It was an incredible relief after being out- 
side undei the scorching heat. 

There were about thirty men scattered around the room, some lying down, 
some sitting up or standing in small groups, talking. I could hear them speak- 
ing in many different languages, though I didn't recognize them all. From their 
clothing, I knew many of them were from Saudi Arabia. There were also some 
north Africans — Moroccans, Tunisians— wearing street clothes. None of them 
wore the white stIi/Im'J/ kamctz. 

And then I understood that I was here in this room because I was * for* 
eigner. The men I had come with were all Pakistanis, so they had been taken 
outside to the huge courtyard I had seen from the entrance. They were roasting 
in the heat while 1 was cool. 1 knew at that moment that this place had nothing 
to do with >iVi<jJ. In the camps, everyone was equal. I knew this from the films I 
had seen, and from talking to Amin and Yasin. And I knew enough about the 
Kur'an to know that true Muslims don't discriminate in this way. I wxmld not 
be staying long in this place. 

Suddenly, a voice snapped me M attention. An old man was sitting in from 
of me behind a desk. "Please give me your passport and your wallet," he said in 
Kngltsh. 

I was surprised, and wary. "I can give you my money," I told him. "But I'd 
like to keep my passport." 

He smiled very gently. "Don't worry," he said. "All of the pilgrims do this. It 
is our way of keeping the papers and ihe belongings of our guests safe. We will 
return them to you when you go." 

I didn't see any way around it, so I handed over my passport and eight hun- 
dred dollars from my money belt. I left the rest of the money in the belt. Then 
the guard led me into another room, and I put my things on the floor. I looked 
around and noticed that everyone had the same sleepy, vacant eyes. When I 
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picked up Ihe smell of expensive perfume on some of the men, I knew for cer- 
tain thai Ihese were nol mu)ahijin. In fact, they weren't even devout Muslims; 
perfume is forbidden because it contains alcohol. These were just rich men on 
some sort of bizarre holiday. 

The guard escorted me into another room, a kind of library. A group of older 
men sat on cushions on the floor. They all had long beards laced with henna. 
One was clearly in charge: he sat in the center and his cushion was slightly 
higher than the others'. He had several books scattered in front of him, but no 
Kur'an. 

The guard passed something to this man. As he held it up to inspect it, 1 saw 
that it was the same paper the turbaned man had given me on the airplane. He 
glanced at it, then looked up at me and gestured for me to sit. "Welcome," he 
said. "How long will you be with us?" 

"Thirteen days," I said. At that moment I was grateful that I had only been 
able to get a tourist's visa in Istanbul. The man nodded and began to speak. I 
confess I don't remember what he said. In my mind I had already moved on. 
This was some kind of sect, and these men had little connection to Islam. 

Over the next couple of days I would learn more about this place. I learned 
that I was in Raiwind, the headquarters of lama'at aJ-Tabligh. Every day we had 
lessons not on the Kur'an but on the teachings nt Muhammad llyias, who had 
founded the movement. Mostly, the group was interested in proselytizing, find- 
ing Muslims who had lost their way and who needed to be brought back to the 
faith. In Arabic tdMrgit means "message." This is all they wanted to do: deliver 
their message. They were opp<»ed to any kind of violence. 

As a new recruit, I was supposed to attend class every morning. But there 
were 10 many people there, no one cared what 1 did. Mostly I iust wandered 
around. I talked primarily to the foreigners, since many of them spoke Arabic 
or sometimes Knglish. 

Everyone was very friendly, but so soft. Many of them smoked, and once I 
even saw one of the Saudis take a small vial out of his pocket and distribute 
white tablets to some of the other Arabs. I was stunned. 

Sometimes I would speak to them about ;irW. When I said that jOmd for 
me was the light of the mujiihiJin against the Russians, or the Bosniaks against 
the Serbs, they looked horrified Oh no. brother, they would tell me. /irW 
means love. /irW means bringing the lost to God. /«W means saving souls. 
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On the third J.iy. I crocked. "Really?" I said "Really, this is jihad!" I was rais- 
ing my voice. "We're only a lew miles from the border with India. If the Hindus 
come across tomorrow to kill us. wh.it will you do? Hold yew Kur'an in the air 
while they aim at the target on your chest? This is your ;rmiJ?" Hie men just 
nodded blankly Jmd murmured about uMgh. 

There was one person at Raiwind I liked, I man from Chechnya who was about 
my age. He was there with his teenage son. He arrived a couple of days after me, 
and I could see immediately that he was different. I Ic wasn't rich; I could tell 
from his clothes. And he wasn't soil, like the others. 

That afternoon I saw him speaking with one of guards. I could see the 
Chechen was very upset. When the conversation was over, I approached him 
and asked what was wrong. "My son needs supplies for school," he said in En- 
glish."But I don't have any money. I spent it all getting here." 

Me told me he had brought his son from Chechnya to protect him from the 
war there. The only way to get him out of the country was on a student visa, 
and Pakistan was the cheapest place to go. But he knew that if he sent his son 
to university, the boy would be recruited and sent to the camps and then back 
to Chechnya to fight. He told me how awful the war had become in Chechnya, 
that the Russians were destroying the entile country, just like they destroyed 
Afghanistan. He wanted to save his son. There were tears in his eyes as he 
spoke. 

That night, the Chechen and his son came over to where I had laid out my 
sleeping bag. They put theirs down next to mine. I watched ihe father speak 
gently to his son, and even though I didn't understand his words I could see 
how much he loved him. He smiled as he helped his son prepare for the 
night. But the son was cold, hard. His eyes were dead, and he said almost 
nothing. 

After his father fell xsleep, I could hear the son tossing back and forth. After 
I few minutes, I whispered to him. "You can't sleep, can you?* 
"No," he whispered back. 

I waited for a minute to sec if he would say anything else, but all I could 
hear was the sound of him turning over again and again. "It's hard for you in 
Chechnya, isn't it?" I asked. 

There was a long pause, and then through the darkness he whispered to me 
in halting English. "I want to kill them all," 
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The next morning, I took four hundred dollars out of my money belt and 
gave il to the boy's father. He didn't say anything to me, nor I to him. Hut his 
eyes were filled with tears. 

Soon enough, 1 was taken to Lahore for khuraoj, a kind of mission to share the 
tMigh. Twelve of us went deep inside the slums. The people there had clearly 
seen groups from the center before. They approached us and offered us food 
and invited us into their homes. 

We spent three days in Lahore, walking through the markets and streets. I 
had never seen such poverty in my lilt. There were slums in Morocco, but noth- 
ing like this. There was raw sewage running through the streets, and even the 
adults were walking through it in bare feet. 

I was supposed to talk to people about the Six Principles of the movement, 
but I hadn't paid any attention to the lessons so I didn't know what they were I 
just made it up as I went along. There was a guide with me to translate. 

I saw many men and women with mouths red from chewing p an. a narcotic 
leaf available on the streets. It made me angry; I told them it was a drug, ttff m L 
Later that day, when I was sitting by the mosque, a man sat down next to me 
and asked if he could join our group. I looked at him. He had an amulet on a 
leather strap around his neck. "No, you can't come with us," I told him. 

He was stunned. "Why not?" 

"Because of that," I said, pointing at the amulet. 

"What's wrong with it?* he asked. "It protects me." 

"It protects you?" I asked. "How does that protect you? Only God can pro- 
tect you. And you dishonor Him by wearing that." 

I he man's eyes opened wide. And then he reached around his neck and re- 
moved the necklace. 

By the end of the third day, our group of twelve had expanded to twenty-six. I 
had recruited most of them myself. It was such a successful mission that when I 
returned to the compound the elders called me back into the library. 

"We're very proud of you," said the man in the center. "We heard about your 
Wtwrivt, about how many people came with you. We think you have a very good 
future here." But then his face darkened, and he went on. "Bui we've heard from 
the others that you've spoken about the armed firW . We are worried about this. 
That is Ihe wrong path. The only true jihad is the jihad of the Tabligh." He told 
me not to talk about the armed \ihad again. 
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I told him I was not well educated in Islam, and that when the people I 
knew spoke aboul jihaJ they meant somelhing very different than the people al 
Raiwind. He nodded, and then told mc they would like me to stay on as long as 
possible, and to continue with the Jtrrimw/. 

"It will be impossible fot me to stay," I told him. "I have only a few days 
left on my visa." He lold me not 10 worry, and said that he could help me ei- 
tend it. He would make a call and then I should go to Lahore the next day. He 
wrote down an address and handed il to me. 

The next day, I changed back into my street clothes and retrieved my pass- 
port from the old man who had taken it on (he first day. I took a tan to Lahore 
to the Regional Passport Office. They sent me to another office to extend my 
visa. In just a couple of houis my visa had been extended from 1 5 days to three 
months. 

I went back to the compound and packed my things. I went to the old man 
at the desk and demanded my money back. He looked completely stunned. 
"What do you mean? Where ate you going?" 

I'm getting out of here* I said. "I'm going to Peshawar." He picked up the 
phone to call someone but in the meantime a group of men had gathered 
around me. They lold me mil to go, thai it was the wrong way, that Peshawar 
was dangerous. That I should stay with them and work in peace. 

I shooed I hem away. There was no way they were going to convince me ol 
anything, and I lold them so. Eventually, the old man got off the phone. With a 
long face, he handed me my eight hundred dollars. "Vnu are taking ihe wrong 
path," he said. I laughed. It was the right path for me. I had wasted two weeks 
here, bul I had gained three months on my visa. It wasn't such a had deal. 

As I walked out of the compound and into the bright sun, I was assaulted 
again by the stench of sewage. I thought about the legend 1 had heard over and 
over again inside. That Muhammad llyas had been living in India, but he 
smelled ihe perfume of paradise coming from across the border and brought 
his followers with him to Raiwind. 

I laughed. The whole place smelled like shit. 



Abu Anas 

I knew I had lo gel to Peshawar. 1 was certain thai if I got Hurt I could find my 
way lo the camps. 1 knew this because I had seen IflMfa III. On his way into 
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Afghanistan, Rambo stopped in Pcshawat to pick up weapons. So I knew there 
was a border crossing near Peshawar, and figured ihal's where the weapons 
were going also. Peshawar was the best place, I reasoned, to find the toad to 
rirW. 

So after I left the Tabligh center in Raiwind, I look a taxi to the train station 
in Lahore. There was no train lo Peshawar lor another seventeen hours, and 
the ride would take two full days. I took a taxi to the airport instead, and 
bought a ticket for a flight al seven o'clock that evening. I would be in Pe- 
shawar by nine. 

It was mid-aflernoon by the lime I bought my tickel, and soon I would need 
to make my Mutt. I had seen a small mosque near the airport parking lot, so I 
headed there. I was still fifty meters away from il when I saw a swarm of people 
in the white robes of Tabligh. I cursed under my breath; these were Ihe last 
people I wanted to see. But I needed to make my suJut, so I put my head down 
and headed towards them. I was wearing my street clothes, and hoped they 
wouldn't recognize me. 

Of course, one of them did. "Omar, where are you headed? Are you going 
back homer" 

I looked up. 1 didn't recognize the man whn called nut In me. He was smil- 
ing al me with that slightly vacant look everyone had at ihe center. "I'm going 
In Peshawar," I grumbled. 

Immediately, a cloud passed over his face. "Why would you go to Pcshawat ?" 
he asked, his voice deep with concern. 

I didn't have time lo answer him; we needed to perform our sufite. But when 
we were done with our prayers a Urge group clustered around me. They asked 
me to sit with them for a few minutes. I conceded and we all sat down in front 
of (he mosiiue. I riere was an old man in the group, and he spoke first. "Il was 
God who brought you to Tabligh," he said. "And it was God who gave you your 
gift for bringing people back lo Islam. Why do you want lo run away from your 
destiny?" 

The others murmured in agreement and looked at me with their wide, 
stupid eyes. I had already had enough, and stood up to go. "My destiny is in Pe- 
shawar," I said, turning to walk away. 

Behind me, they began lo wail in sad voices. "No, no, please come back. Sit 
with us. Come back to us. You're making a huge mistake. Please come back." 

I was annoyed. I had already endured two weeks of this, and I wanted to end 
it for good, so I turned back to them and spoke in a loud voice. 
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"My philosophy is not the same as yours. You fight your jihaj with a Kur'an 
in your hand I fight mine with a Kur'an in my bell, and a Kalashmkov in my 
hind- 
Then I turned away and walked hack towards the airport. I hadn't taken five 
steps when another voice rang out. 
"Omar." 

Shit, I thought. They're never going to give up. I turned back and saw 
a man silling alone by the side of the mosque. He was wearing light beige 
robes, like the others, but he hadn't been standing with the group. He raised 
his hand and beckoned me over. I was curious, and look a few steps towards 
him. 

"Don't worty," he said. "I'm not one of them." He spoke in Arabic, which 
struck me. All the others had spoken to me in English. 

"AisiiJ.imu'jfjrtu/ri. brother," I responded as I walked over to where he was 
sitting. I spoke to him in Arabic. "But if you're not one of them, then how did 
you know my name?" 

He gestured to me to sit down next to him, and I did. I le said his name was 
Abu Am. "I was in the Tabligh center with you." he explained in a flat, calm 
voice. "But I am not one of them. I've been watching you* 

"What do you mean?" 

'I watched you. I listened to what ynu said. I saw that you were not like the 
otheis, that you wanted to nuke a real /irW. But I couldn't speak to you theie. 
HI MO dangerous." 

I said nothing. 

"I can help you," he said. "I'm on the same flight as you to Peshawar this 
evening." 

He knew I was going to Peshawar, which meant he had been following me in 
the airport. I was suspicious of this man, and tried to get a fix on him. He wore 
a fWM, the traditional Afghani hat I knew from pictures of Massoud. But he 
wore a Pakislani AdtMrMMH It was old; the cloth was worn and it had holes 
in it. If he's so poor, I thought, how can he afford to take a plane from Lahore to 
Peshawar? I didn't know who this man was or who he was working lor, but I 
knew that Pakistan was infested with spies and secret police. I had to be ex- 
tremely cautious. When 1 didn't respond, he spoke again. 

"We have a few hours until our flight," he said. "Let's go back to the airport 
and sit down and talk. It's cooler in there, and we can get something to drink 
ll's not safe to tali out here." 
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1 nodded, and we walked back to the terminal. We sat down at the caK and 
we both ordered a Hanla. Then, without speaking, he look a paper out of his 
bag and put it on the table.'Do you know what this is?" he asked. 

1 was stunned by what I saw when I looked down: a copy of AJ Ansur. 
1 picked it up to examine it and realized immediately that it was the real thing; 1 
recogniied Tarek's stamp. I looked at ihe date and saw that It was only a couple 
of weeks old. 

I could feel tears welling up in my eyes. I was excited, of course, because I 
immediately grasped that Abu Anas was for real, that he was going to help me 
gel inlo the camp. I knew at that moment lhat it wouldn't be long before 1 was 
in Afghanistan. 

But seeing the copy of Al Ansur also made me sad, because it reminded me 
of my family. Of Hakim, who had completely lost his way. Of Nabil, who had 
lost both Hakim and me on the same day. And of my mother, whose family had 
been ripped aparl along with her house. 

"This is incredible," 1 said, shaking my head. "Incredible." I looked up, and I 
knew Abu Anas saw that my eyes were wet. 

"Brother, you have no idea." 1 said. "I came from Belgium. We printed AJ 
Ansur in my house. We mailed it all over the world. But then the police raided 
the house and aircsted everyone. I escaped, and that's why I'm heie. I'm here to 
make my , hW." 

Abu Anas opened his eyes wide for just an instant— I could tell he was im- 
pressed. Then he looked at me intently and spoke in a soothing voice. "Yes, 
brother, 1 heard about the arrests. L,i hnwlu hu-Iii-Awum ilii fri-iildifi." There is 
no power apart from God. 

He was clearly affected by the emotion in my voice and the tears in my eyes. 
I knew he thought that I was upset that my family had been arrested, which I 
was, of course. But as any actor knows, the best performances always draw on 
real emotions. 

Abu Anas leaned in and spoke quietly in his affectless voice. "It was risky to 
try to get to Peshawar without an address, the name of a contact." He paused and 
stared at me intently. "If you come with me, I can bring you to some of our Arab 
brothers in Peshawar. They will train you, and help you get into Afghanistan." 

I couldn't believe my luck. 'Allah mahkourbamJ' I said. "I am so fortunate 
that God has brought sou to me." 1 was genuinely grateful to Abu Anas, just not 
for the reasons he thought. 

He told me that as soon as we got up from the cafe, we should pretend 
not to know each other. We would sat apart on the plane When we arrivrd in 
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Mkmii 1 should go straight to the taxi rank and wait for him there. We 
would spend the night at the Tabligh center in Peshawar, and then meet the 
Arabs the next day. I agreed, and wc patted without another word. 

As the plane took off from Lahore, I gazed out the window and thought about 
how fortunate I was. I had been m Pakistan for less than a month, and already I 
had found my introduction to the camps. I had a tie* ting wish that Gillcs could 
see me now and realiie how wrong he and the DGSE had been about me. Bui 
then I pushed it aside. I had to put Gilles, the DGSE, and that whole pan of my 
life out of my mind if I was going to succe*d in the camps. 



Peshawar 

Who we landed in Peshawar, I headed straight outside to the taxi rank. Every 
few seconds a different driver would approach me and try to lure me into his 
car with an offer of the lowest price. After about twenty minutes, Abu Anas fi- 
nally emerged from the airport. There was a PakiHani man with him. Abu Anas 
explained that this nun would be our driver and take us to the Tabligh center 
where we would spend the night. 

Outing the ride, Abu Anas explained that it was far too dangerous to travel to 
the refugee tamp that night. We would go the next day to meet the Arabs there I 
had to be careful not to arouse any suspicions, Abu Anas warned. He told me the 
Tabligh tenters were overrun with mulrW'irnii, the secret service. Much later. I 
learned that a group of army officers had tried to overthrow the government the 
previous fall. After they were arrested, it emerged that they bad links to lama'at 
at Tabligh. Abu Anas told me none ot this, he just warned me to speak as link? as 
possible as long as we were inside the tenter, and nut to speak a word of Arabic. 

It was the spring of 1995, a dangerous time to be an Arab in Pakistan. Is- 
lamic extremism was on the rise, and Benazir Bhutto, the prime minister, had 
been trying lor years to stamp it out, particularly after the United States threat- 
ened to put Pakistan on its list of terrorist stales. But she seemed to be losing 
the battle: a year earlier, two American employees of the U.S. consulate in 
Karachi were murdered on their way to work. And just a few months before I 
arrived in Pakistan, Ranwi Ahmed Yousef, the mastermind of the 1991 World 
Trade Center bombings, had been arrested in Islamabad, focusing the world's 
attention on the country's role in breeding Islamic extremism. Bhutto was 
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determined to show the world she was tough on radical Islam. And she was es- 
pecially determined to prove it to America. She was in the midst of negotiating 
for the purchase of several F-lb fighter planes, and the deal had been held up 
due to U.S. sanctions. 

Bhutto's government was par ticularly tough on Arabs, who they blamed for 
inciting extremism within Pakistan. A year earlier, the government had ordered 
Arab veterans of the Soviet-Afghan war to leave the country. When they didn't, 
the police began a series of aggressive raids to draw them out. By 1995. the 
crackdown on Arabs was intensifying as the war in Bosnia was coming to an 
end, and more Arab fighters were streaming back into Afghanistan and Pakistan 
from that conflict. 

It was a dangerous time to be an Arab in Pakistan. 

We spent the night at the Tabligh center outside Peshawar. It was just like Kai- 
wind; there were hundreds of people sitting on the floor, all with the same 
glazed look on their faces. By now I loathed them, these weak, lost people with 
their philosophy of inaction. 

Abu Anas and I did not speak at all that night. We made our ablutions and 
performed the satat and ate dinner, then went lo bed very early. The next morn- 
ing I put on my white ihaiwar kamm and Abu Anas and I made out sului along 
with the others. We left the tenter and had breakfast at a cafe nearly, and then 
got on a bus to the icfugee camp in Peshawar. We drove for several kilometers on 
a road so filled with shops, people, animals, and vehicles of all kinds that it t.iuld 
hardly be called a road. And everywhere there were armed police, dressed in 
their uniform: a black sMti'dr kamea and a beret. 

At one point, Abu Anas gestured to me and we got off the bus and began to 
walk. We were in the midst of the refugee camp. There were shops, stands sell- 
ing food, and people everywhere. Tent after tent after tent. At one point, Abu 
Anas slopped to buy some bread and meat. He told me he had a wife and five 
children, and needed to bring food because he hadn't been home for a week. 

For a week. Factoring in the travel time, he could only have been observing 
me at Raiwind for a few days, I calculated. My mind went back to the man I had 
met at the airport in Istanbul, the man who sent me to Tabligh. Originally. I 
thought he was a member of the seel who just wanted to recruit me, but now I 
wasn't so sure. He hadn't been wearing while like the others, and he was wear- 
ing an Afghan turban. And now here was Abu Anas, who fit in with the Tabligh 
in both Kaiwind and Peshawar, although he clearly wasn't one of them. Was it 
coincidence he had found me at Raiwind? Or had he been sent to find me? 
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Wc walked through {Mil of the camp and (hen out onto a dusty track. Abu Anas 
pointed ahead at the dark mountains thai rose in the distance. "That's 
Afghanistan," he said. Then he pointed to a valley. "There, that's the Khybcr 

As wc continued walking, he pointed out a clustei of houses. The houses 
were far bigger than anything in the refugee camp. They were sturdy, mad* of 
brick. He said Arab families lived there, mostly the families of the men who rud 
been martyred in the war against the Russians. Some of the men were still ali« 
and in Afghanistan, he explained, fighting against the government of 
Hurhanuddin Rabbam in Kabul. 

The terrjin was changing as we walked. The camp was set on completely flat 
ground, but licit there were small hills and the giound was much rockier. 
About five hundred meters from the perimeter of the camp we reached a group 
of houses. We stopped in front of one. and Abu Anas told nw to wait while ht 
went inside and asked his family to prepare a room for me. 

A few moments later he emerged from house and led me inside. He took me 
to a room with a bed and told me to rest for a couple of hours. He said he 
would wake me for the midday nb( and that in the meantime he would try to 
reach Ibn Sheikh by radio. I had never heard that name before, but I didn't 
think about it. I just shut the door and lay down on the bed. 

As I stared up at the ceiling, I thought about the dream I had in Brussels. 
Hakim and I were walking thiough the mountains. My legs were tired and I 
wanted to stop; I wanted to begin my ;uW. "No, brother." he said. "Not yet. 
You're not ready." 

As I drifted off to sleep, I spoke softly to myself.Tm ready now. brother. I'm 
ready now." 



!bn Sheikh 

The room was bright with sunlight when Abu Anas came to wake me up. It was 
time foi the midday wk As we were heading out the door of his house, lie 
turned to me. "We'll go to the mosque now to pray," he said, "but you must not 
speak to anyone. Not a word. When you're done with your prayers, go outside 
and sit by yourself." Then he went on to say he had made contact with Ibn 
Sheikh who would be meeting us at the mosque. I was excited. I had no idea 
who Ibn Sheikh was, but 1 was sure he could help me get to the camps. 
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Abu Anas took me to a small mosque where we made our siilat. There were 
about ten other Arabs and two black Africans there. No one spoke to anyone 
cbc. When wc were done, 1 went outside and sat on a rock and read my Kur'an. 
After about twenty minutes, I heard a voice behind me. "Which one do you 
think is Ibn Sheikh?" 

I turned. It was Abu Anas. He was pointing up the road towards the refugee 
camp. There were two men coming into view. One was short, the other tall. "I 
have no idea," I said. 

Abu Anas sat down next to me and smiled. "Brother, at least make a guess." 

I looked again at the two men. 'lite shurl one was incredibly fit. hven under 
his clothes I could tell he was made of pure muscle. His skin was dark and dry 
from the sun. The other man was quite thin and seemed more ethereal. There 
was something almost regal about him, like a Masai warrior. He had a black 
beard, and very light skin. He looked nothing like a mujuhiJin. "I think he's the 
shorter one," I told Abu Anas. 

"Brother," he tc plied. "You're mistaken. The tall man is Ibn Sheikh." Then he 
stood up and walked towards the two men. The three of them spoke briefly, and 
then the shorter man peeled off to the side to wait while Abu Anas and Ibn 
Sheikh spoke to each other alone. 

After a few minutes, I saw Abu Anas walk olT with the short man, back in 
the direction of his house. Ibn Sheikh approached me. "Amhm^*Uft*m" 
he said. 

"Almkum iijiuii/n,* I replied. 

Then he sat down next to me and began asking me questions. "Where are 
you from?" His voice was calm and quiet, like Abu Anari voice. 
"Morocco,"! told him. 

He smiled. "No, brother. I meant where did you come from to gel here?" 
"From Belgium," I said. 

"Really?" he asked. His face barely moved as he spoke, but I could see that 
his eyes held a fierce intelligence. "Why did you leave Belgium? Did someone 
send you here?" 

Before I responded, I paused lor a few seconds. My body was completely 
wired. I had already told Abu Anas my story, and I was traveling under a pass- 
port with my own name. If Abu Anas read A! Anstir, then Ibn Sheikh surely did 
as well. So he certainly knew about the raids in Brussels. The only question was 
whether or not he knew about my role in them. In those short seconds, my 
mind raced through the possibilities. Maybe Hakim and the others believed my 
explanation of why I had joined the DGSK. Or maybe they had had no chance 
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to icll anyone about my confession because ihey were arrested so soon after. 
But what if they had? What if Abu Anas had figured out who I was and brought 
me here to have me killed for betraying the mdjrikMW Anything seemed possi- 
ble at this moment, hut there was only one thing I could do. 

I took a deep breath. "I left because I had to escape." I paused. "You've prob- 
ably already heard about the raids in Brussels." I paused again and looked at 
him, but he said nothing. He gave no indication ol what he did or did not 
know. And so I continued. "A couple of months ago there was a crackdown on 
the GIA in Belgium. The police came to our house. We were printing and dis- 
tributing Al Ansur there. I hey arrested all of the brothers." 1 looked again at Ibn 
Sheikh. Still nothing, lust the same cool gaze 

I went on. "The police were looking for me, and so I had to get out of the 
country. I flew to Turkey first, and then came to Pakistan to join the jihjj." 

Ibn Sheikh listened intently as I told him my story, but nothing I said 
seemed to surprise him He asked only one question. "What were the names of 
the brothers in Belgium?" 

I responded immediately. "Amin and Yasin." I had no way of knowing if they 
had ever met Ibn Sheikh, but I knew they had been in the camps. I was almost 
certain that Tarek had not been; he was loo slick, too Fairnpean. 

As soon as the words wete out of my mouth, Ibn Sheikh smiled at me and 
stood up. It was as if 1 had flipped some switch. "Come, brother, let us go back 
and collect your things. Then we will go together and I will introduce you to 
some of the other brothers." 

Ibn Sheikh and I walked back to Abu Aids's house. He was waiting for us at 
the door. I saw Ibn Sheikh make a tiny gesture to him. and Abu Anas darted 
back inside. When he came out, he was holding my bag. As he handed it to me, 
he gave me a warm smile. 

~A\tab hiifaztk" he said. "May Cod protect you, brother." 

I never saw Abu Anas again, but much later Ibn Sheikh would tell me the two 
of them had fought side by side in Afghanistan in the war against the Russians. 



Interrogation 

After saying goodbye to Abu Anas. Ibn Sheikh led me back down the road and 
into the refugee camp. It was a strange and disorienting place. There were 
houses, tents and other structures, all pressed up againsl each other with no 
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apparent logic. Along one side there was a long wall, broken up by doors. In 
some places the doors were ten meters apart, in others twenty-five. I here was 
no older whatsoever. 

We were in a different section ol" Ihe camp than the one I had walked 
through earlier that day with Abu Anas. Here it was much quieter, less crowded. 
And the faces I did see were Arab, not Afghani. 

Ibn Sheikh stopped in front of one of the doors and knocked. Someone 
opened the door from behind, so I couldn't see who it was. Ibn Sheikh turned 
to me and told me to wait where I was for a few minutes, and then went into 
the house. When he emerged, he spoke to me. "Please go inside and ioin the 
brothers. I'll send someone lo get you in a couple of hours." 

With that, he turned and walked away. 1 didn't know what to expect, but I 
had no choice but to step through the doorway. The house was cool inside, and 
dark. As soon as my eyes adjusted, I saw there were seven Arab men sitting on 
the floor. They were all very young, in their late teens or early twenties. They all 
wote stieet clothes — jeans, tiacksuils. As I set my bag down, I could feel their 
eyes burning into me. 

"Auu/j/nu'itlitrJttim," I said. 

"AUykum atuUm,* they all responded. 

They gestured for me to join them on the floot. I sat down, and they began 
to talk to me. They all spoke quietly and calmly, and smiled a lot. I noticed sev- 
eral had sttong Algerian accents. They asked me where I was from and how my 
trip had been. They made me feel welcome. 

Then they began to ask me questions about Belgium. They continued to 
smile and speak in the same calm voices, but I soon realized they were testing 
me, that Ibn Sheikh had left me there to be interrogated. He knew I had been 
involved in the GIA, and so he had chosen a group of Algerians lo grill me. 

I told them the same story about Belgium that I had told Abu Anas and Ibn 
Sheikh. I told ihem about Al Aruarand about the arrests. Nn one said a word in 
response, and I had no way of knowing what they made of it; they all main- 
tained the same placid expression throughout the conversation. They liked 
questions about my year in Brussels, but not about anything specific. They were 
direct and elliptical at the same time: they referred to no one by name, and they 
asked questions out of order. 1 realized I had to be very careful, very precise in 
the way I answered. 

One asked me about the war in Algeria, and what I thought about the F1S 
and the GIA. I had heard so much about this from Amin and Yasin thai I knew 
instantly how lo respond. The FIS was ragnui, I told the group, because it 
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warned elections. Only the CIA was fighting a true /iiW. My interrogator said 
nothing, and then one of the others jumped to mother topic. 

I was getting nervous. I hid no way of knowing what these men knew about 
me, or why Ibn Sheikh had brought me here. Their questions seemed arbitrary, 
and they offered nothing in return foi my answers. No response it all. The 
same gentle smile no matter what I said. I wanted it to end. 

"What is your name, brother?" one of them asked. 

"Omar Nasiri." 

And then silence. Total silence. Their expressions changed completely as the 
words came out of my mouth, lhey were all in shock. 

Time stood still for me. It was like a bomb had gone off in the room. Did 
they know who I was' Had they heard this name from someone in Belgium? 
The men turned to each other with anxious looks, but everything and everyone 
was moving in slow motion. I was paralyzed. 

It dawned on me that I was a dead man. I could tell from the looks on their 
faces that it was over. They knew I was a spy. They knew I had caused the raids 
in Brussels They were going to kill me. And yet after all these weeks of anxiety, 
I found the realization somehow liberating. I knew my fate; I was in the hands 
of God now. and nothrng could change my destiny. I was going to die here, as 
God had willed it. And so it seemed almost inevitable when I felt a hand press 
on my back. 

"Brother, is that your real name?" The voice came from my right. The man 
next to me had placed his hand on my shoulder blade. 

I turned to him. "Yes, that's my real name." There was nothing to be done at 
this point. They'd found me out. 

Then the man spoke again. "Brother, we never use our real names. When 
you uime here, you must leave everything behind— your home, your family, 
your identity. You must take a new name." 

It was like a dam had broken; all the tension poured out of my body. This 
was why they were so stunned: I had failed to use a code name. I had no idea I 
needed to. I had been rescued only seconds before my execution. I thanked Cod 
that he had spared me. 

"I'm so sorry." I said. "1 didn't know that. I only have my real name." The 
others laughed quietly, and the man to my right told me I should choose a 
new one. 

I decided to take the name Abu Bakr, the Prophet's close friend and the first 
elected caliph of Islam. The others nodded in assent, then began to stand up. 
The interrogation was over, and 1 was still alive. 
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Chemicals 

As soon as the questions were over, one of the young men in the group told me 
to take my things and follow him into another room. There he asked me to show 
him what was in my bag. 1 opened it and dumped the contents on the floor: a 
sleeping bag, some street clothes, a pair of Ray-Bans, my new Swiss Army knife 
and flashlight, and some toiletries — a razor, a toothbrush, and so on. 

First, he picked up the Ray-Bans. "You won't need these in the camp," he said. 
"You'll need to learn lo fight without them." He took away most of my clothes as 
well, setting aside only one sweater and some underwear for me to take along. He 
rejected the sleeping bag. "You'll have to get used to the cold in the mountains 
where you're headed " Then he took up the Swiss Army knife and held it before 
me with a look of reproach. "You can't catty the cross of Christians when you 
fight under the flag of Allah." Finally, he took up my razor, and smiled gently. I re- 
alized I hadn't shaved since I arrived in Pakistan. I had already grown a short 
beard. "You certainly won't need this in the camps," he said. Wr both laughed. 

The man collected all my remaining belongings and put them back in my bag. 
He said the rest would be waiting for me when I returned. Then he told me to 
leave my passport and any other forms of identrflcation 1 had with me. I said I 
didn't want to goo up my passport, and he iust shrugged and let me keep it. 

Then he told me to say goodbye to the other brothers in the house; he was 
taking me somewhere else to spend the night. Alter I spoke to the others, we 
stepped back nut into the bright sunlight and walked for several minutes 
through the narrow streets of the refugee camp. 

Soon w* Stopped at another door. He knocked, and an Arab man let us in. 
There were five other Arabs inside; they seemed older than the men in the first 
house, and more serious. They were all sitting quietly on the floor, reading. I 
looked around the room; there were books and files everywhere. 

My guide greeted the other men and introduced me. They looked up briefly, 
greeting us in return. Then he led me to another room and told me I would be 
spending the night there. He said he'd come back to get me later in the after- 
noon. Before he left, I asked him if I could use the library and he told me I 
could look at anything I wanted to. 

I pot my things down and walked back lo the front room. The other men 
were still reading. I went over to one of the shelves and look a few of the files. 
Nobody even looked up. 
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I went back to my room, sat down on the bed, and opened the first flic. In- 
M'.lf, there was a degraded photocopy of some kind of training manual. It was 
haid to read in sonic places because it was clearly a copy of a copy of a copy. 
But the letters at the top were clear: Uni led Stales of America. 

II was a manual on urban warfare. It spelled out a scenario in which the 
Rusuans attacked a West German city, and outlined how the Soviet army could 
be repulsed by guerrilla tactics. It went on tor pages and pages, and was ex- 
tremely detailed. II explained how to position snipers on buildings, how to sel 
traps, how to use buildings lor cover It explained how to hold a gun in an ur- 
ban selling, and how lo target the enemy in close c|uarlers. 

There was a second dossier in the same file. It was all about the use of ex- 
plosives. Instructions on how to lay antitank mines and how to set booby traps 
by placing bombs in dead bodies. There were instructions as well on how to 
make bombs, but there were too many chemical formulas for nie to under- 
stand most of it. 

1 picked up a second file and looked through that, too. It, too, was from 
America: a manual on kidnapping, with illustrations showing a big house and 
instructions on how to overcome the guards standing outside. But then I 
slopped reading because I heard noise in the other room. The others were gel- 
ting up to perform their ablutions. It was time fot the afternoon sulaL 

The guide from the first house returned shortly after the inbr, and asked me 
to come with him to meet someone. As I followed him out of the house, he 
explained that the man we were going to see was Egyptian. "He's very nice. 
Y'ou'll like him. He fought in the war against the Russians. He lost an arm 
and a leg there. Now he studies chemicals." We were going to meet a bomb 
maker. 

When we arrived at the house, a man in his thirties opened the door. He was 
wearing thick gUsses, but behind them his eyes were bright and active. He had a 
while mask hanging around his neck. He had a prosthetic leg and arm, and 
smelled very strongly of chemicals. 

The Egyptian looked surprised to sec us at first, but then greeted us warmly 
and invited us in. He led us out to a small, cool garden at the back of the house, 
where we all sat down. 1 said very little in the course of the conversation that fol- 
lowed. Mostly, the Egyptian spoke to my young guide. Listening to them. I learned 
that the guide had been in Afghanistan just recently, and that he was going back in 
a few days. But mostly they just gossiped. I didn't recognize the names, and I 
couldn't follow the entire conversation because my Arabic still wasn't very strong. 
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After about twenty minutes, we all stood up. The Egyptian smiled and con- 
gratulated me. "I wish we had more brothers like you," he said. Then ihe guide 
and I walked back out into the afternoon heat. 



Gaslight 

The next afternoon, a young man came by the safe house lo pick me up. I had 
never seen him before, but he told mc Ibn Sheikh had sent him. 1 said goodbye 
to the other brothers, and then the young man and I took a bus ftom the 
refugee camp into the main part of Peshawar. 

We got off in downtown Peshawar and then took a taxi to another part of 
the city. The area was unlike anything I had seen in Pakistan up to that point. It 
was vety clean and lush. Over the walls. 1 could see that the houses wete veiy 
grand. 

The taxi stopped and we got out to walk. "This is Hayatabad," my guide told 
me. "Many Arabs live here, men who fought the i.'ImJ against the Russians." 

I was confused. These hardly seemed like the homes of mu/iiJfiJrri. I won- 
dered aloud if they had won their money by pillage in the war, hut my guide ex- 
plained that they had btought money with them when they first moved to Pak- 
istan. Many had married Afghani women, and had stayed on when the war was 
over. Others were killed in the war, but their families didn't leave because they 
had made Pakistan their home. 

It was late afternoon by this point, so the guide led mc to a beautiful mosque 
nearby. It seemed In he made entirely of marble. There was a large open area 
with a fountain in the middle where we made our sMl. The other men in the 
mosque looked different from any I'd seen in Pakistan since my arrival. Their 
clothes were finer, their skin less rough. I could even smell perfume on some 
of them. 

Shortly after we were done with our prayers, two young boys approached us. 
liny seemed lo know my guide, and they greeted us with great enthusiasm. 
They spoke in Arabic. I could tell from their faces and their accents that they 
were Egyptian. 

"Are you taking him to the mu Jnrni?" one of them asked, his eyes wide. 
The guide scowled, and spoke sharply under his breath. "Never speak like 
that in public. I will tell your father on you. You must never say such things." 
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The children, whose eyes had been so bright up until that moment, suddenly 
looked crestfallen. They darted away. 

The guide then turned to me and told me to wait where I was. He needed to 
speak tu someone. When he tame back ten minutes later, something had 
changed. He was more somber now, less open with inc. *Wc need to buy some 
Afghani clothes for you," he said. So we louk a taxi to a huge textile market 
nearby. He picked out a green thatnw tvmevzfor me.jlong with a rwJM. 

We ate dinner at the market. 1 nen, as the sky was growing dark, we found 
another taxi and drove deeper into Hayatabad. Hie houses were even bigger 
here, on long blocks. When we got out of the taxi, the guide started down the 
block and I followed him. He stopped after a minute or so and turned back to 
nuke sure the driver was gone. Then we turned around and walked back in the 
direction w-e had come from. 

I followed him for several blocks. We cut back and forth as if someone were 
following us. It was dark by now, and the only light came from the few street- 
lamps that dotted the neighborhood. After a few minutes we arrived at the door 
of a large villa. The guide stopped and knocked several times. Knock. Tap-tap- 
tap. Knock-knock. It was some kind of code. 

The door opened, but I couldn't see anyone standing there. When I stepped 
inside, though, I saw a man with glasses standing behind the door. The guide 
handed him a piece of paper and then the two men exchanged a few words. 
They spoke so quietly and quickly that I couldn't understand any of it. Then the 
guide said goodbye In both me and the other man. He scumed out of the house 
so fast that I didn't have time to reply. 

The house was almost completely dark inside. The only light was coming 
from the small gas lamp the man held in one hand. I squinted and sludied the 
man and I saw that his beard was closely cropped to his fate. It was not the 
beard of a mu/MJ. 

He indicated that I should follow him further inside ihe house. It was com- 
pletely silent — the two of us were alone there. He led me to a room, held his 
lamp inside, arid told me that we would sleep there. There were two beds on the 
floor and a small table, nothing else. On the table was a copy of the Kur'an. 

My host asked me if I had Afghani clothes. I showed him the sliniwjr lametl 
from the market, but he only shook his head and left the room. He came back 
carrying other clothes. He held them out to me and I saw that this ihaJwj/ 
(MM was much older, more worn. 

Then it was time for the exiling mini. He pointed me to one of the bath- 
rooms, where I made my ablutions, and then we prayed together. When we 
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wetc done, he sat on the bed and picked up some papers. He pointed me to the 
Kur'an. We sat silently in our beds reading by the light of his lamp. Eventually. I 
set the Kur'an aside and lay down while he continued to read. 1 quickly fell into 
a deep sleep. 

My host woke me before dawn and guided me into another room, where we per- 
formed the morning sutui together. Before the sunlight began to creep into the 
house, be walked over to a desk and wrote a letler. I hen he turned lo me: "In a few 
minutes a man will come to take you into Afghanistan and to the mukhtiyyam." 

I UU t ff » M means "camp." It was the first lime anyone had actually said I 
was going to one of the training camps. 1 felt a slight shiver, not just because I 
was excited, but also because I realized 1 was in the presence of someone M y 
powerful. His voice was serene like Ihe voices of the other men I had met in the 
refugee camp, like the voices of Amin and Yasin. But thete was an intensity in 
him when he spoke that I had never experienced before in anyone. I will never 
forget the perfect clarity of that moment. 

"You must not say a word to the guide," he went on. "If he orders you to do 
something, you must do it. You must not ask him any questions, oi tell him 
anything at all." I nodded in assent. 

Soon, there was a knock on the door. "Come with me." he said. "Take your 
things." He opened the dnor and there was a young Afghani standing outside. 
My host passed the Afghani the letter he had just written. As I left the house, the 
man asked me lo remember him in my Ju'u' supplications, my personal 
prayers. Then he bumped his chest and shoulder against mine. 

I had seen ihe others do this in the refugee camp. Most Arabs, when they 
greet someone or say goodbye, show great affection; they will even kiss each 
other. Bui the mujumJm do nothing of the sort. Their greeting is aggressive and 
respectful at the same time. 

It was my first salule as a mujahij. 



Borderland 

I followed the guide from ihe house. We walked for a little bit and then took a 
taxi for a few kilometers. The sun was just inching over ihe horizon. The taxi 
dropped us off by the side of the road and we stood there for a few minutes. 
Soon, I saw a pickup truck in the distance coming towards us. 
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The guide and I climbed in the back of the truck. There were bags of meal in 
the bed of the truck and we sal on those. There were a few men and women, all 
Pakistanis, with us, and chickens also. 

We drove south from Peshawar for six or seven hours. I didn't speak a word 
during the journey, but I studied the face of my guide. He was young; even 
though his skin was ruddy from the sun, it had not yet been etched by the deep 
wrinkles I had seen on some of the other men. He had a broad forehead, and 
his nose was almost Asiatic, not as slender as the typical Afghan nose. Perhaps 
because of what the other man had said to me that morning, or perhaps for 
other reasons, I didn't quite trust him. 

There were several checkpoints along the way, each one controlled by a dif- 
ferent tribal militia. This was a dangerous journey; these were Shines, and I was 
an Arab Sunni traveling with an Afghan Sunni. I was happy I had a beard at this 
point, because it helped conceal my appearance. 

Af one checkpoint we were stopped by four men. They were all dressed in 
black and held Kalashnikovs. They ordered two of the Pakistanis to get off the 
truck, and began to argue with them about what was in their bags. Eventually, 
they arrested the two men, and we drove on without them. 

Somewhere near a town named Sadda. the truck stopped. The guide or- 
dered me to get out and we got into a Toyota pickup which took us up a 
smaller, unpaved road. We drove for several kilometers. At one point the guide 
pointed forward. *Do you see those two trees?" he asked. He spoke in Arabic. 
"Hehind them there is a hill. That is Afghanistan." 

Soon we arrived at the border, though at first 1 didn't understand that it was a 
border because there was no sign or building to mark it. There were two Pnk- 
islams in military uniforms standing under the shade of a tree. 

My guide ordered me to give him my belongings and walk straight through 
the crossing without slopping. If anyone asked me anything, I should keep 
walking and he would lollow behind to speak with the officials. I must not 
speak to anyone. 

When I got to the guards, they were busy inspecting the other people who 
were crossing in both directions. I looked at the other travelers and noticed that 
all their dothes were worn and covered with dust. 1 understood then why the 
nun in the house had taken my new sfcu/W kunurz. I would have stood out 
like a light. 

Most of the people crossing the border were carrying large packages and 
sacks. It was quite clear that the guards had no interest in what was inside the 
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packages, only in how much money they could get for allowing these people to 
pass. Their hands were constantly shooting in and out of their pockets. I hey 
were far too busy to notice me when I walked by. 

There were several taxis— trucks and four-wheel-drive vehicles — parked on the 
Afghan side of the border. The guide got into one of them, and I followed. We 
drove deeper into Afghanistan, on narrow roads snaking through the arid hills. 
By now it was midday, and the sun was bright and hut. It shimmered off the 
black rocks of the Afghan mountains. 

We had driven for about forty minutes when we passed a cemetery. Tall 
slakes, some as high as sit meters, rose from the ground next to some of the 
graves. Each one was adorned with a piece of blight fabric in red, white, or 
green. These were the tombs of the mu)<ihi<lin. 1 recognized them from all the 
films 1 had seen. 

We saw many more of these cemeteries as we drove. As we were drawing 
near to one of them, 1 noticed a gtoup of five men in white turbans. They were 
standing next to a pickup truck with a huge antiaircraft gun inside. There was a 
rack on the roof of the truck with bundled* of black ribbons hanging from it, 
glimmering as they rustled in the slight wind. I knew instantly these were bands 
of audio- and videotapes. This was the Taliban. 

The men stood in the road and forced the driver to come to a halt. As one of 
them walked towards the car, 1 was struck by how young he was, no more than 
sixteen years old. He held a fCalashnikiiv in one hand and a stick in the other. 
He leaned inside the truck and poked his stick at the stereo on the dashboard, 
and began to speak to the driver. The driver leaned forward, plucked a cassette 
from the glove compartment, and stuck it into the tape deck. The tape began to 
play; it vras a recitation of the Kur'an. The young uhb smiled and waved us on. 

As we drove onward the terrain began to change. The road was less dusty, and 
there was more vegetation. Soon, I saw I village ahead of us, and I river. There 
were children playing in the toad, and girls in the liver doing the washing. 

The guide said something to the driver, and he stopped and let us out. 
Erom here, the guide and I continued on foot out of the village and up into the 
hills. As we pressed on, he moved more and more quickly. Soon, I was practi- 
cally running. I knew that I mustn't speak to him. so I couldn't ask him to slow 
down. After a couple of kilometers, I was really struggling and began to won- 
der if he was running away from me on purpose. 1 wasn't at all sure 1 could 
trust him. 
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Soon, he was so far ahead of mc> I couldn't sec him anymore. I was alone 
among the black rucks. I began In wonder, is il possible that he knows I'm a 
spy? Thai iht last few days have all been an elaborate ploy to kill me ? I remem- 
bered the fdm in the Pompidou Center in which the muiahUm ambushed the 
Soviet convoy, and wondered if I should continue following this man. I knew 
nothing about him, or where he was taking me. I briefly considered turning 
around, but then forced the thought from my mind. I was here for a reason. 
1 would press on no matter what. 

I was sweating all over from walking so fast in the bright heat, and my legs 
were tired. I stopped to put my head down to take some breaths and recover. 
When I looked up, I saw Ihe guide slanding on a ridge far ahead of me. "Hurry," 
he shouted back at me. "Or we'll miss lunch." 

From that point we continued on together. We headed back down into a valley. 
It was like an oasis among the black hills. Everything was green and lush, and I 
could see the glimmei of water in the distance. 

Suddenly, a loud noise. Bam. Bam. Bam. 1 didn't recognize it immediately. 
Soon, there were other noises. 0cu>m. Bt\<m. Tal-ttt HI Mt 

Then 1 realized what it was: guns, explosions, mortar fire. The guide grinned 
at me. "Here we are, brother." he said. "This is Khaldan." It was the first time I 
had heard Ihe word KhaUan. 

1 followed the guide down the hill to the bottom of the valley, where 1 could 
see MM buildings nestled in a gorge between two high mountains. A river ran 
down from the mountains, flowing into the valley and across the camp. To my 
right was a wide, flat space. High in the distance on the left were the remains of 
some sort of watchtowtr. 

We stopped in front of the first building. The guide turned to me and 
looked me straight in the eye. "Stay here," he ordered, as he pointed to my feet. 
He wanted me to stand in this exact spot. Then he ran up the path and disap- 
peared behind the building. 

I stood there for what seemed like an hour. The sun was beating down and 
sweat was dripping into my eyes, mingling with the blinding rays of the sun. I 
wished that I had my Kay-Baits. I was weak and dimy from the walk; 1 had not 
eaten anything all day. Suddenly, everything seemed surreal, threatening. The 
merciless sun had drained all the color from the sky, and the black rocks 
seemed menacing against the hazy while backdrop. 

I had no idea what was going to happen next. A guide who I did not trust 
had left me standing here by myself. I hadn't seen any other people for several 
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kilometers. What was in store for me here? I had put myself in great danger. It 
wouldn't be hard fur them to find out that I was a spy. Hut then I began to rea- 
son with myself that if they wanted to kill me, they could have done so in Pe- 
shawar, or even earlier. Abu Anas could have murdered me in Lahore. 

Gunfire snapped me out of my tevcrie. Ik t tt t ta t ttt-tat From this spot 
deep tn the valley, I could hear the shots ricochet between the mountains. Kvery 
explosion multiplied in the air with its own echo. Batj£. Bang. Ban$. 

I could teel the explusions in my body. I began to experrence the same pri- 
mal thrill 1 felt when I fired guns with Edouard for the first time. I realized that 
I had dreamed of this moment for years. I was in the mountains of Afghanistan 
and there was gunfire all around me. Tal-uxl-ial-ial-\al. 

I pushed away all the dark thoughts inside my head, realizing I had accom- 
plished my objective. I was ready to begin my/t/W. 



Khaldan 

In reality, I had not been standing there for more than five minutes when a man 
came running down the path towards me. He was young, in his early thirties. 
He held an assault rifle in his right hand; it looked like a Kalashnikov. only 
more compact. His body was incredibly taut, powerful. He moved like a cat, 
i|uietly but with tremendous precision. 

I was so struck by his extraordinary physical presence that I did not realize 
until he was standing rtght in front uf me that he was in fact t|uite short, maybe 
165 centimeters, no more. I could tell he was Palestinian. The faces of Pales- 
tinian men all have something in common, a kind of blankness that reflects 
both an acceptance of loss and a commitment to destiny. 1 had seen it on televi- 
sion a thousand times. 

The man stopped in front of mt.'Assnlnmu'alaykum," he said. 

"Aluykum atulum' 

Then he took my bag out of my hands and dropped it on the ground. In one 
swift motion he searched my entire body with the light touch of his hand. His 
movements were precise, controlled. The whole process took no more than a 
couple of seconds. 

Under my s/urW kamrei he discovered my belt, which contained my pass- 
port and money. He took it from me. "Do you have anything else with you?" he 
asked. 
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I told him no, and he counted the money in front of me. He told DM that 
later he would give me a paper to sign for my belongings. Then he pul hi* hand 
on my aim. "Brother, what is your name?* 

-OmarNasirl.-lald. 

He stepped back, surprised- "Is that your real name?" 

I could feel the hlood rising 10 my face; I was ashamed of myself. 1 had re- 
sponded instinctively; I hadn't yet gotten used to my new name, and this 
strange man had disoriented me. 1 rushed 10 correct myself. "My name is Abu 
Bakr," 1 stuttered 

He smiled. "That name has already been taken by another brother," he said. 
"You'll have to choose something else." 

I thought for a second and then asked, "Abu Imam is OK?" 

"Yes, that's fine "he said. Then he led me up into the compound, past several 
buildings. As I followed him, I noticed again how controlled each step, each 
movement was. Every piece of him seemed activated. His body was completely 
wound up, like a lion preparing an attack. 

He kd me into the center of the compound, to a brick building with a metal 
roof. He explained that this was the mosque, and that 1 should sit there and 
wail for the others. Before he took his leare, he leaned in to me and spoke in a 
voice that was calm yet intense. "You must always remember that you arc here 
to make your trhdJ," he warned me. "You are not here to talk to the others. We 
do not ask questions of the brothers. We do not reveal anything of ourselves. 
You must stay focused on your mission ." 

I nodded, and he went on. "Also, you must never speak to any of the 
Afghanis— ihe guides, the guard, the cooks. Not a word." 

1 nodded again to show him that 1 understood. Then he turned and disap- 
peared as quickly as he had come, his feet skimming the ground like a dancer's. 

I sat down alone in the mosque and let the dark, tool air wash over me. I felt 
my body relax slightly. My eyes were no longer tearing from the burning sun. 
The explosions and gunfire continued to echo in the hills, but I was already 
growing used to it. 

After few minutes, everything suddenly fell quiet. It was totally silent in the 
mosque: no bird cries, no explosions, nothing. I could hear the sound of my 
breath and the beating of my heart, which was beginning to slow down after all 
of the exercise and anxiety. 

Suddenly, the door flew open with a loud noise. Five huge men lurched into 
the mosque. They were all in their twenties, with white skin and light eyes. Each 
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had a Kalashuikov strapped around his chest, and wore a belt sti ung heavy with 
grenades and ammunition. They all had the same dark circles under iheir eyes 
as I had noticed on Amin and Yasin. 

When ihe men saw me silling there, they smiled and approached me. I could 
teU from their accents that they were from Chechnya, so 1 spoke to them in En- 
glish. They introduced themselves by the names ihey had adopted: Abu Knes, 
Abu Omar, and so on. We greeted each other in the typical manner, by pressing 
our shoulders against each other's. I could feel the brute slrenglh of their bodies. 

It was the time of the midday whrr, and soon the mosque began to till up. 
There w*re about sixty men in all. I could tell from their faces that these men 
were from all over the world: North Africa, the Middle East, Central Asia. 

As the prayers were about to begin. I realized that 1 hadn't nude my ablu- 
tions. 1 turned to the man next to me and asked him where the bathroom was. 
He touched my arm and gently guided me out of the mosque and across an 
open space, down to the edge of the river. Then he pointed up to a cluster of 
cabins amidst a group of large rocks. He told me to take a bucket of water from 
the river and make my ablutions there. I dipped my hand in the water. Al- 
though the sun outside was scorching, the water was freezing cold. I realized it 
was coming straight from the snows in the mountains. 

After I finished my ablutions, I returned to the mosque to perform the satttt. 
I noticed the men who had Kalashniknvs had placed them on the ground be- 
tween their legs while they prayed. Once we had finished, the man who met me 
when 1 arrived at the camp stood up to introduce me. "This is Abu Imam," he 
said. "He is your new brother. He has joined us today in our /irW." 

1 smiled as all of the men in the mosque greeted me and cheered. ".VWiu'- 

We left the mosque and walked over to the cantina, which was the first building 
I had seen at the entrance to the camp, The building was made of stone, but the 
roof was constructed out of dried leaves that looked like palm. I had seen these 
plants on the walk into the camp. Inside, the roof was covered with plastic to 
keep the water out. 

We all sat on the floor and ate a kind of stew made of beans. It was disgust- 
ing, but 1 was famished so I ate it anyway. When we had finished our meal, an- 
other man came to me and told me to follow him. He handed me a thin sleep- 
ing bag and some blankets, then guided me across the camp to a cluster of small 
buildings and led me inside one of ihem. He told me that this was where I 
would sleep. I looked around and saw that several other people were living here 
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as well. Thcif things wcic neatly sucked around the edges of the room. There 
was no floor, just the hard earth of the Afghan mountains. 

That evening after dinner, we divided up into small groups to practice the 
ui*ij. the recitation of the Kui'an. We wcie assigned to gtoups according to 
the level of our spiritual knowledge. My group included five Chechens and an 
Algerian. We were all beginners. 

One of the men explained to me that the man who had introduced me in 
the mosque was the emir of the camp, Abu Bakr. I laughed to myself that I had 
inadvertently chosen the same name in Peshawar. The man then explained to 
me that Abu Bakr was only emir when Ibn Sheikh was away, and that when he 
returned he would be emir. 

After we finished our studies, we gathered again in the main square in front 
of the mosque. Abu Bakr called us to attention. He gave his instructions to the 
night guard. and told us that night's password. Then he chose one of the broth- 
ers to lead the call to prayer the next morning. 

Abu Bakr then reviewed the events of the day. Without naming anyone di- 
rectly, he praised particular achievements and criticized certain failures of some 
of the brothers. One had been in the bathroom when his group was leavmg for 
training. Abu Bakr reminded everyone that this wascatelcss and not the correct 
behavior for a mujahij. A muwhtj is constantly mindful of his brothers. It is a 
nutlet of life and death. 

When Abu Bakr finished speaking. 1 headed up tn the dormitory and lay- 
down on the cold eanh. The temperature had dropped considerably when the 
sun set. and cold had seeped through my clothes and into my body. It took me 
several minutes to warm up under the sleeping bag and blankets. 

Soon, my heart began to slow. My body relaxed, and I began to think 
about everything that had happened. I had woken up in a dillerent country 
that morning. I had been in Istanbul less than a month earlier. And now I was 
here, in a training camp with the mujiihidin. Everything seemed strange and 
yet totally familiar at the same time. It was exactly what I had expected and 
longed lor after watching all those films, after reading about the war against 
the Russians, after listening to Amin and Yasin talk. I thought about the gun- 
fire that I had heard and the Kalashnikovs the brothers carried, and I realized 
I was going to enjoy myself here. 

I was excited and eager for the dawn. But in the final moments before I fell 
asleep, I forced myself to reflect on my mission. That night, and every night 
that followed for the next year. I reminded myself that I was a spy. 
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Abu Harnarn 

I didn't get much sleep that night. After what seemed like only an hour or 
two, 1 was awakened by the sounds of the others rustling about in the dark. 
When I opened my eyes, it was still completely dark. As I began to focus. I re- 
alized it must be time for the first mlal. It was summer, and the sun rose very 
early. 

We made our ablutions and walked over to the mosque to pray with the oth- 
ers. It was very cold Hill. When we were done, the entire group assembled on 
the square in front of the mosque. Abu Bakr divided us into three groups and 
assigned each group to a different trainer. 

Then we all ran out to the front of the camp, where there was a large, flat 
area. Trie su n was just peeking over the mountains and my body was still chilled 
from the night before. We performed exercises as a group to warm up our mus- 
cles. I noticed that the others were all extremely fit, I began to worry. It had 
been years since I had taken any kind of exercise. 

That morning, I was assigned to a group with a trainer named Abu Hamam. He 
was Eritrean, and his skin was much darker than the others'. His movements 
were elegant, but in a different way than Abu Bakr's. 

I didn't have much time to consider Abu Hamam before out exercise began. 
Without saying a word, he began running towards one of the large mountains 
behind the camp, and we followed him. Soon we were at the mountain, and 
running straight up the side. 

At first, the movement lelt good. I could feel my body warming up, over- 
coming the chill of the night before. Bui after about a hundred meters, I began 
to feel a sting in my quadriceps. The others were pulling lar ahead; I was already 
the last man in the group. There was one other man nearly as slow, hut he was 
quite fal and was wearing a bullet-proof vest that must have weighed twenty 
kilograms or more. No one else was wearing a vest; 1 assumed thai this nun had 
been told to do so because he needed to lose weight. Slightly farther in front of 
us were two Saudis. They were clearly much older than ihe others, well into 
their forties. My heart was pounding so loudly that I could hear it. Clearly, my 
training wasn't off to a good start. 

After about fifteen minutes, the rest of Ihe group, including the fat man and 
the two middle-aged Saudis, disappeared behind a large outcropping. When I 
got there a few minutes later, I saw them all standing together hundreds of 
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brothers were all slrel ching their bodie*. 

I was so glad at the prospect of a rest that I sprinted as fast as I could. But I 
was so far behind that it took me several minutes 10 reach the others. As I was 
pulling closer, I heard Abu Hamam shout at the top of his lungs. "UifcWrJ" 

The others responded as a chorus. "Takbir! Allahu tikbar! Takhir! AlUhu 
ak\<ar! TM'ir! lUUn dUwf BttM Mlahu Mar! " 

lust as the echoes were receding. I caught up to the group. I finally slopped 
running, but my heart was still pounding and my legs felt dead under me. I 
bent over to catch my breath, and when I brought my head up Abu Hamam 
was standing right in front of me. 

'MashtulUh. Abu Imam," he slid. 

I tried to say something in return, but hadn't caught my breath. No sound 
came from my mouth. But it didn't matter; he had already turned around. He 
immediately began running again and everyone followed him. 

My heart sank. I didn't know how 1 could go any farther; I had no energy left. 
All I had eaten the day before was that terrible stew for lunch and dinner, and 
none of us had had any breakfast that morning before beginning our exercise. 

I stayed puf for just a few final, precious seconds, and then I began to run 
again. Within a minute, I v,ji ilread> well behind the otlieis. The sun had risen 
by now. and it was hot on my back. The heal and the exertion were beginning 
to nuke me dizzy. 

After about half an hour, I turned a corner and saw that the group had 
stopped again. I prayed they would slay put long enough lor me to have a rest, 
but ius< as I got to them. Abu Hamam turned to start off again. 

"Abu Hamam," I cried. He turned and looked at me quizzically. "Abu 
Hamam." I sputtered, trying to catch my breath. "1 iusl got here yesterday. 
Could we stay here for just a few more minutes so I can rest?" 

He gave me a broad smile, his teeth bright while against the dark of his skin. 
"Abu Imam," he said, "in combat, the group can't be held up by one person." 
His voice was soft and lilting. 

I pleaded with him. "Before a mujuhij can light, he has to train. I just got 
heie yesterday, and now you seem to want to kill me before 1 even become a 
imiyaJnJ." Abu Hamam smiled again and laughed softly. Then he turned and 
began sprinting up the mountain. 

Abu Hamam kept running, and the group kept running behind him. Nobody 
seemed to wear out. not even the fat man with the vest, or the old Saudis. Of 
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course, they got rests in between. The faithei I fell behind, the longer the group 
rested each lime Abu Hamam stopped. And because I couldn't rest. I got slower 
and slower. With every step, I prayed that Abu Hamam would turn and head 
downhill, hack towards the river and the camp. Hut of course he didn't. 

We ran for nearly four hours that morning. By the time 1 got back to camp, I 
was a complete wreck. The others were standing neil to the canlina wailing for 
me to arrive. Once I did, Abu Hamam called out the name of each member of 
the group. When he had accounted for all of us. we were allowed to get water 
and eat our breakfast. It was only tea and bread, but I devoured it. 

Asl learned in the coming days, this was a normal morning at Khaldan. Every 
day we would have the same routine. We would wake before dawn to pray, then 
immediately head out for callisthenics on the field and then exercise in the 
mountains. 

I didn't always run in Abu Hamam's group; we had different trainers at 
different times. It wasn't always the same run; sometimes we did other things 
as well: jumping, crawling, and swimming in the frigid river. Carrying 
weapons with us, not just to add weight and increase the level of difficulty, 
but so that we could learn to transport materiel to the front. One day we car- 
ried rockets up into the mountains. Some of them were huge, moie than a 
meter long. These were for a smaller version of the Katyusha, or Stalin Organ, 
a multiple-rocket launcher the Soviets fielded in Wot Id War II. That day no 
one was running. It was all we could do tn remain standing under their mas- 
sive weight. 

Often we ran without shoes. Not iusl in summer: we ran barefoot even 
when there was frost on the ground in late fall It was awful at tirst; the rocks 
were sharp and rugged, and I would come haik to camp with my feel covered in 
blood. Over time, Abu Bakr would teach me how to move on the rocks, how to 
measure them with my eyes so I would know where to step. He taught me how 
to shape my foot to each stone so that I could glide over the ground without 
feeling a thing. This is how 1 learned to walk like Amin and Yasin. 

Abu Hamam ran differently. His body wasn't as wound up as Abu Bakr "s, 
and his motions were less precise. There was something regal in the way he 
moved, but also relaxed. He never seemed to look at the rocks in front of him. 
Once 1 thought about it. it made a great deal of sense to me that he was com- 
fortable in this terrain in a way the others were not. He had grown up fighting 
in the mountains of the Rift Valley in the guerilla war against Ethiopian rule. 
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Abu Suhail 

I was on my own in the camp, which was unusual. Most of the others came and 
went in groups of three or mote: Chechens, Tajiks, Kashmiris, Uzbeks, Saudis, 
Algerians, and so on. These groups would train together. I had no one to train 
with, so after breakfast the first morning Abu Hamam told me to join Abu 
Suhail's group. Abu Suhail was already working with a group of young 
Chechens who had arrived several weeks before. 

Abu Suhail was from Yemen. He was young, in his early twenties. He was 
very thin, and his skin was light. I If was quiet and intense. 

Our classroom was a small building several hundred meteis uptiver from 
the cantina. We sat while Abu Suhail instructed us at a blackboard. The first 
day, he began by teaching the Chechens something about surface-to-air mis- 
siles. He was showing them how to make the calculations necessary for correct 
targeting. 1 sat and watched, but I was coming into the lesson in the middle and 
didn't understand most of it. 

We interrupted our class to return to the mosque for our afternoon prayers. 
When we returned, Abu Suhail left the Chechens to study on thetr own. He 
spent the rest of the afternoon teaching me about handguns. But I didn't touch 
a gun that first day. because there was so much to learn. That day, as every day, 
the instruction was incredibly detailed. For each gun, Abu Suhail would first 
teach me the name of the weapon and explain what kind of ammunition it re- 
quired. Then I learned the safety procedures for each gun. I would also have to 
memorize the manufacturer and even the name of the inventor: Makarov, 
Kalashnikov. I learned the specifications of every gun: the size of its chamber, 
its weight and length, its barrel capacity, its range. The situations for which it is 
best suited: assassinations, urban warfare, and so on. How to calculate the tra- 
jectory of the bullets it fires. How to lake H apart and put it baik together. How 
to clean it. 

1 had to learn all these things before 1 could even pick the gun up. I was im- 
patient. Every time I learned about a new weapon, I wanted to get my hands on 
it right away. 

1 was a quick study. Partly because Abu Suhail spent a great deal of lime work- 
ing with me alone, since the Chechens were far ahead of me. And partly be- 
cause 1 already knew so much front my time with Edouard. 
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During that month, I would learn to use a huge variety of weapons. Abu 
Suhail introduced me to guns I had never seen before. Musi were German and 
Russian weapons from World War II. In the first weeks, I trained on the 
Makarov I'M, a Soviet semiautomatic pistol invented in the 1940s; the Tokarev 
TT, a semiautomatic pistol the Soviets used during World War II; the Walthcr 
PPK. a German pistol used by the Uftfgt II liked the Walther PPK, il was the 
gun lames Bond carried); the SIG-Sauer, an updated version of a pistol the 
Germans had invented during the Na/i era; and the l.uger, designed bv the 
German Weapons and Munitions Works at the beginning of the twentieth cen- 
tury. Its real name is the Pistol Parabellum. I he "parabellum" pari comes from 
the company's Latin motto, S rk pM<m. ptM Mtum. If you seek peace, pre- 
pare for war. 

Once I had learned those, Abu Suhail taught me how to use the larger ma- 
chine guns. First I trained on the Uzi, the gun I hated most. A lightweight sub- 
machine gun, it was designed by Uriel Gal in the wake of the 1948 Arab-Israeli 
war. Aflei that, I trained on tw*) more Soviet military guns: the Deglyarcv UP. a 
light machine gun from the 1920s, and the RPD, which was introduced much 
later. It is a belt-fed machine gun with a built-in bipod. 

Abu Suhail finally taught me the legendary weapons invented by Mikhail 
Kalashnikov. First the Kalashnikov AK-4.7, a gas-operated assault rifle. It was 
named after the year of its invention. This rs the gun the Soviets handed out In 
its client states all over the world; the Victcong used it, as did the Sandinistas in 
Ntcaragua. In some parts of Africa, parents name their male children Kalash in 
honor of the gun and its inventor. 

And then I learned how to use the famous PK and PKM. These are fully au- 
tomatic machine guns, led from an ammunition belt. They have bipods, and 
can be fired by hand or mounted to a vehicle. I loved the PKM in particular; it 
is an incredibly accurate gun. I could fire at and hit targets a kilometer away. 

Finally, we moved on to larger artillery. By now I had caught up to the 
Chechens, and we were training together. First, we learned the Pushkas: the 
DShK and DShKM 12.7. We started with the DShK, and spent several days 
learning about it in the classroom. It's an incredibly heavy, big gun; it can only 
be transported by trolley. It's the gun the Soviets installed in the turrets of 
their tanks. 

When it was time to try out the DShK in the field, Abu Suhail asked for a 
volunteer to take the first shot. We all raised our hands— we were all so eager to 
try it. Abu Suhail picked one of the Chechens, the youngest member of our 
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group by far. He was thirteen or fourteen years old; he still had the body of a 
boy. not a man. 

The boy positioned himself behind the gun. The tripod was as big as he was, 
and he had lo reach his arm above his head to plate his hand on the trigger. 
Abu Suhail told the test of us to stand back but not to cover our ears. 

None of us wa prepared for the sound when the Dushka fired. It was like 
nothing I had ever heard before. The explosion filled the canyon and reverber- 
ated against its walls. We all leapt hack several meters, as far as we could get 
from that monster of a gun. 

When the sound died down, we all raised our heads. I he Chechen boy was 
standing exactly where he had been before he fired. He was still holding his 
hand above him, and his finger was still wrapped around the trigger. But he 
was screaming at the top of his lungs. His face was contorted with pain. He only 
let go of the gun when Abu Suhail came over to him and gently unwrapped his 
hand Irom the trigger. After that, there were no more volunteers. 

After the Dushkas. we learned the RPGs, Soviet-designed antitank rocket 
launchers. We trained on the RPG-7, an early version first used in the 1960s, 
and then the RPG-18, a lighter, short-range version, which was easier to carry 
because it was collapsible. Finally, we learned how to use the RPG-22. a version 
invented in the 1980s. It is so powerful it can penetrate a meter of concrete or 
four hundred millimeters of armor. 

We had all these weapons at Khaldan, and were able to practice on eveiy one 
of them. But we didn't learn about lust the weapons at the tamp; Ahu Suhail 
taught us about all the enemy weapons as well. In combat, the enemy might 
leave weapons behind after a defeat. Or maybe we would raid an enemy tamp 
and steal their weapons. Whatever the situation, we needed to learn about every 
kind of weapon on earth. 

Abu Suhail would show us photographs of guns— guns from America like 
the M 16— and teath us all the same things we learned on the other weapons, 
but this time only theoretically. He also taught us what made the enemy 
weapons distinct; how the American mortars, for instance, fired different 
rounds than the Russian ones we were using. 

When I finished learning everything there was lo know about a particular gun, 
I was allowed to use it at target practice. There was a large space still farther 
upriver from the classroom w here we all practiced against the side of a moun- 
tain. With each gun, I had to learn how to target instinctively, without a sight. 
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I learned how to inhale and exhale at exactly the light time, because on the ex- 
hale the body is most steady and the hand most accurate. 

I liked the handguns the most, the Makarov and the Walther PPK especially, 
betause they were the hardest lo fire. Most guns tan only be fired with bolh 
hands, but I liked to fire the hand guns with just one, the way Cduoard had 
taught me. I liked lo challenge myself. 

I also liked the tesls Abu Suhail would give me, because I always did well. 
When he laughl me ike Kalashnikov, he timed me lo see how long it look me lo 
take apart the gun and put it back together with a blindfold on. On their first 
try, most recruits look about two minutes. I look less lhan sixty seconds* I could 
tell he was impressed.' , Ataslw'.iMiih, Abu Imam," he said/Afaslnirfl/jh." 

I think Abu Suhail realized from the way I handled guns that I had been 
around them in the past. But he never asked me anything. Those were the rules 
of the camp. We didn't ask each other questions. 

Over the course of these weeks I grew very attached to Abu Suhail. He was 
skillful and smait and very helpful. He pushed me hard, but had a gentleness to 
him I hadn't seen in any of the other trainers. And a sadness as well; he didn't 
joke like the others, oi laugh as much. There was resignation in his face, an 
emptiness, almost. I grew convinced that he had lived through something terri- 
ble, and that by nurturing me and the others he was trying to heal himself as 
well. His praise meant an enormous amount to me, partly because I knew it 
meant a great deal to him also. 

I loved the training. I loved almost everything about it. 1 loved the teeling of 
holding a gun in my hand, the kickback after I fired. I loved feeling that I had 
mastered each weapon, that I knew it totally. And I loved the noise of the target 
prat lite. So much noise' Many different •tn.upt would rr firm.! al the tame 
time; groups at all ditlerent levels of ability. There would be handguns and as- 
sault titles and mortar fire all blasting against the mountain. It sounded like a 
kind of chorus, almost, and sometimes I shivered and praised God for having 
brought me here. 

We never had to conserve ammunition, and there was always something 
new to try. The munitions were stored in caves next to the camp. There were 
three caves in all for weapons, and I went into two of them. Both looked small 
from the outside, only about one meter wide. 1 had to crawl to gel through the 
opening. But once inside, the caves were huge. 

The first cave contained just ammunition: thousands and thousands of dif- 
ferent kinds of bullets and mortar shells. They were stored in wooden crates 
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stacked high to the roof of the cave. May of the boxes were stamped with 
numbers and words in Russian. The second cave contained nothing but mines, 
all different kinds of mines. Like the ammunition, they were stacked in crates, 
and I could tell from the writing that they were mostly from Russia, Italy, and 
Pakistan. The supplies were endless. 

Iliere was a third cave as well, the biggest cave at the camp. Hut I was never 
allowed to go in; it was forbidden to most of us. And because it was forbidden, I 
desperately wanted know what was inside. The trainers were allowed to go in, 
and a few other brothers as well. I badgered them constantly to tell me what 
they had seen, but they spoke in hushed tones and that said they weren't al- 
lowed to talk about it. 

One of the people allowed in the cave was Abdul Haq, a Motoccan brother. I 
saw him go into the cave several times while I was there, but he never spoke 
about it. I didn't know Abdul Haq well at all. He was young, in his twenties, but 
he had already lost much of his hair. He was the shortest brother in the camp 
The only thing I knew about him was that he and his sister lived in London. 



Night 

After we finished our weapons training, we would perform the sunset salat and 
then assemble in the cantina. We always ate together. There were two Afghanis 
who cooked for us; they lived next to the cantina, near the entrance to the 
camp. Right behind their hut, in the base of the mountain, there was a small 
cave where ihey baked bread. One of the cooks was both deaf and dumb, but 
since we were all under strict instructions not to speak to the Afghanis, this 
hardly was a problem. 

The problem was that the food was terrible, and the same every day. We 
were always hungry; every one of us lost a lot of weight while we were at Khal- 
dan. For lunch and dinner wc almost always ate a kind of stew made of beans. 
\\i raids ale meat, even lliougli ll:cu were chickens running around the cooks' 
house and they would cook one from time to time. We knew from the smell. 

Early on, 1 noticed that everyone put huge amounts of salt on their food. At 
first I thought this was to mask the taste. Later, 1 realised it was because our 
bodies desperately needed the minerals. Without meat, we weren't getting the 
nutrients that we needed to support what our bodies were going through. The 
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trainers reminded us, of couisc. that we wouldn't be eating meat on the battle- 
field either. 

There was always religious inslruction after dinner. The emir and the Iraincrs 
reminded us constantly that this was the most important part of becoming a 
mutahul. Before we began fighting for Clod, we needed to understand what he 
had called us to do. 

Some nights we practiced tanviJ and other nights we would study the 
Kur'an and the haJith. the traditions established by the words and deeds of the 
Prophet Muhammed. Sometimes, we were taught by the trainers. Other times, 
wt were taught by other recruits, mostly Arabs, because they w*re by and Urge 
the most educated. 

We learned a great deal during these lessons each evening, but most of all we 
learned about the laws of /iiW. There are more than a hundred fifty vetses in 
the Kur'an about t/Iu.J, and hundreds of references in the iWirh. I had read a 
lot of justifications in Ai Amur foi some of the most grotesque ptaclices of war. 
But it wasn't until I got to Khaldan that I started learning lor myself what the 
Kur'an actually had to say about jihuJ. 

There are many different kinds of j\hjj, of course. There is the inner phuJ. 
which is something every tt ue Muslim piactices constantly. There is the jihuJ of 
knowledge and scholarship. There is the )ih*iJ ol the tongue, which takes all 
kinds of forms. It can mean proselytizing, as 1 had seen at Tabligh. Oi it can 
mean speaking nut politically, through sermons or through protest, or even 
through propaganda such as At Amur. There is the jihuJ waged through actions, 
such as making the hat) pilgrimage to Mecca, or even giving money to support 
the ultimate jihad, the kutila fi uMtUk The holy war. 

We talked almost entirely about this Ixsl form of nfwJ, of course. We learned 
all the rules ol engagement. Force is to be avoided unless it is absolutely neces- 
sary, and even then it is to be used only in proportion tn the slrenglh of the en- 
emy. But once Ibrcc becomes necessary, no one can shirk his duty. If one woman 
halfway around the world is raped or taken from her family, all Muslims must 
come together to light until the injustice is righted. It is required by Cod. 

Before he fights, a brother must prepare himself. First and foremost, he 
must prepare himself spiritually. With faith, an army can vanquish an opponent 
ten tinves the siie. "How nutny a little company has overcome a mighty host by 
God's leave! God is with the steadfast." 

Other kinds of preparation are vital as well. A mutahiJ must be morally pre- 
pared; he must avoid all sins and make himself pure before God. He must also 
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prepare his body and make it as strong as possible. And every brother must 
learn everything he tan about science and technology, so lhat his superiority 
over the enemy is total. 

Once in battle, a mujuniJ must obey very strict laws. There must be no 
slaughter of innocents. No indiscriminate killing, no lulling of women and chil- 
dren, no mutilating the corpses of the enemies. No destroying of schools or 
churches or water supplies or even fields and livestock. No killing of anyone 
during prayer, regardless of whether ihuse prayers are Muslim or Christian or 
lewish or anything else. 

I learned how important it is to fight for the right reasons. A mmjJiJ must 
fight only lor God, not for material gain, not for politics. He lights with righ- 
teousness on his side, and he fights to serve God's creation. The deeper his faith 
in God becomes, the greater his ability will be to honor God's work. 

True believers are those whose lives God has bought in exchange for the 
promise of paradise. They must not llee from battle, even it they are tJcing cer- 
tain death. A nun who turns his back on the unbelievers and runs, it says in the 
Kur'an, "has indeed incurred God's severe punishment, and his final refuge is 
the Fire; how evil a homecoming and a destination to arrive in." 

I was surprised to learn how specific the laws of firW actually are — far more so 
than any of the human rights conventions dreamed up in the West. In fact, our 
teachers told us again and again that these principles are what differentiate 
Muslims from non-Muslims. The infidels are the ones who murder indiscrimi- 
nately, lawlessly. They lay waste to whole cities, even entire populations. They 
bomb churches and mosques and schools. 

We learned about the British and the French, who conquered peoples all 
over the world and stole their land for their colonies. We learned about Hitler 
and his concentration camps. We learned about how the Americans had 
slaughtered the Koreans and the Vietnamese. We learned about Hiroshima and 
Nagasaki and the carpet bombings at the end of World War II. And of course 
we learned about the horrors the Israelis had perpetrated in Palestine. but all of 
us already knew about lhat. The infidels massacred and bombed and destroyed 
everything in their path. They were animals. 

Of course, learning all this made me think again about what I knew about the 
war in Algeria. The GIA had done so many of the things forbidden in Islamic 
law. They had murdered civilians, even shot up whole schools. Rut over time I 
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leat ncd something about the laws of jihad: there is room. There is room within 
the boundaries of the law for all sorts of interpretation. 

There is 100m particularly when it comes to defining who the enemies are, 
and who the innocents. It seems simple, of course— the enemies are the ones 
with the guns. According to the laws of iirW, however, the definition of "en- 
emy"can be expanded to include the entire supply chain: anyone who supports 
the enemy w-ith money or weapons, or even food or water; even to those w*ho 
provide moral support — tournalists. for instance, who, write in defense of the 
enemy's cause. Chit how far, I wondered, does the supply chain extend? To any- 
one who votes for an enemy regime? What about those who don't lake sides at 
all? How far does it go? 

Women are generally thought to be innocent; yet they, too, can be the enemy. If 
a woman prays to God to protect her husband, then she is not an enemy But if she 
prays for him to kill a Muslim, then she is. It is similar for children. A young boy 
can be forgiven for his prayers; he is too young to be responsible lor that. But il he 
carries food or even a message to an enemy fighter, then he becomes an enemy. 

1 came to understand how, in the mind of an extremist, almost anyone could 
become the enemy. 



Al-|um'a 

Fridays were different from all the other days. There was no running, no 
weapons training. In the morning, we would do just an hour or so of exercise 
on the field in front of the camp. Then we would assemble on the square and 
the emir would separate us into groups. He would assign a chore to each group: 
cleaning the mosque. gathering wood for the cooks to use, filling the Large tanks 
of water by the cantina. But there was one task the emir never assigned to any- 
one: cleaning the toilets. Instead, he would ask fur volunteers. None of the 
brothers ever raised his hand because it was a filthy job. Except for me. 

Everything we did in camp was guided by the principles of the sumtd, the 
forms ol behavior rendered legitimate by the practices ot the Prophet Muhammad 
during the years of his ministry. Muslims believe these customs were dictated di- 
rectly to the Prophel Muhammad by God. The sim<t.i prescribes rules for every as- 
pect of daily life, from the way to greet another person to personal hygiene. 

Abu Hurayrah is the sahabi. or companion of the Prophet Muhammad, who 
is quoted most often in the h,uiith. He reports that when one is traveling in the 
desert or lacks water for some other reason, it is acceptable to clean oneself with 
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Abdul Kerim 

The re were only two Algerian* at Khaldan while I was there. One, Abdul Kerim, 
was in my group for the evening study of the lafwid, and he also slept in the 
same dormitory with mc. Like me, he hadn't come with a group; he was on his 
own. And hi* Arabic was terrible, far worse than mine. But his French was 
perfect. 

When I first got to the camp there was another Algerian there as well, Abu 
laffar. who was slightly older than Abdul Kerim. I saw the two of them talking 
together several times, but then Abu laffar left and Abdul Kerim was alone 

One Friday, early in the summer. I finished cleaning the toilets early and 
headed to the northern entrance to the camp, far upriver from the cantina. I here 
was a small waterfall coming off one of the mountains where we collected our 
drinking water. I brought my llask to fill it up; it was very hot that day. 

On my way to the waterfall. I passed the mosque and saw Abdul Kerim sit- 
ting by himself under a tree. I waved to him and asked if he would like me 10 
get him some water. Smiling, he said yes, please, and handed mc his flask. 

It was the sort of gesture we were always making at the camp. We all looked 
out for one another because we were all there for the same reason. We brought 
one another food and water, and supported one another when we were weak or 
tired or sick. When one of the brother* left the camp, he would leave almost ev- 
erything he had behind: his coat, his boots, his radio. Whatever he had. he 
gave — to his brothers. 

When 1 returned to the mosque and approached Abdul Kerim, I saw that he 
had a tiny stove in front of him. He was heating a pot of water. There was a jar 
next to the Hove: Nescafe'. I hadn't had coffee since Peshawar— we had only that 
dreadful tea at breakfast— and my mouth began to water. 

But then I noticed something else. Abdul Kerim was cleaning hi* Kala*h* 
nikov, and he was doing it all wrong. I knew Abdul Kerim knew how to clean it. 
I didn't have my own Kalashnikov yet, but ftdouard had taught mc how to clean 
a gun and I had practiced it hundreds of time*. 

It would not have taken a specialist, however, to recognize that Abdul Kerim 
wa* not cleaning his gun correctly. He wa* scraping it down with *andpapcr. 
This is the worst pouible thing for a gun, because it create* tiny little tcratche* 
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on the metal inside the gun which could collect moisture and then rust. And a 
gun with rust inside would clog, or misfire. 

Everything about this seemed wrong to me. We were always taught to neat 
every weapon with great respect, because the other brothers who would fol- 
low us would use the same equipment. So Abdul Kcrim was doing something 
very selfish. And 1 could tell from the way his hands and eyes darted about 
that he knew it. There was something furtive about his movements. He was 
clearly on edge. 

I sat down next to him. 'Brother," I said, "that's not the right way to clean a 
gun." I reached my hands out. "Here, let me show you how* 

"I know it* he mumbled. "I don't care anymore. Whatever I do, it still won't 
be good enough for Abu BaJcr." 

I smiled. I knew that the further a brother got with his training, the tougher 
the trainers would be. Particularly when it came to the maintenance of guns. In 
the Ijter stages of training — the tactical training — the brothers were shooting 
constantly. The mote rounds they fued, the dirtier the guns would get. And so 
the trainers spent even more time inspecting them to make sure the recruits 
were taking good caie of theii weapons. 

1 left the subject of the guns. I wanted a cup of coffee and asked him if I 
could have one. He said of course, but he asked me not to tell anyone. He was 
the only one in the camp allowed to drink Nescafe, and the emir had told him 
to keep it a seciel. 

The Nescafe told me something: Abdul Kcrim was someone important. 
There were no special privileges in the camp, and no secrets. If he was allowed 
to drink coffee when the others were not. there was almost certainly something 
about him that made him unusually valuable. 

Abdul Kcrim was eager to talk. Because his Arabic was so poor, he couldn't talk 
to most of the other brothers. Hut I spoke French like he did, and that made him 
happy. Very quickly, he began to speak about the G1A. Soon he was on to the 
subject of AlAmar. I reminded him that we weren't supposed to talk about our 
previous lives, but he couldn't help himself. It was spilling out of him, and I 
<.ould tell from the movements of his hands that he was getting more and more 
agitated. His eyes were darting back and forth, as if he were afraid of something. 

'I lien suddenly, he turned towards me. "You," he seethed. His eyes were so 
large they bulged out of their sockets. "You're a spy. 1 know it. The French sent 
you here to get me." 
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My heart nearly stopped. How did he know? And what was 1 going to do? 
He was silling there with a Kalashnikov in his lap. I had nothing. We were 
alone, hundreds of meters from the other brothers. My mind was racing — I had 
to say something. 

So I laughed at him. "Asiaghfur Allah, brother," I said. May Cod forgive you. 
"Do you really think you're so important that the French would bother sending 
an agent all the way to Afghanistan just for you?" Then I stood up. 

"No." he said. "No, of course not. I am so sorry. Please, come. Sit down and 
have some cotlee with me." He explained that he had lived in tear while he was 
in France, thai he was being followed constantly. When he heard me talk in 
French about the Gl A, it reminded him of everything he hid gone through. 

I sat down again and laughed to myself. I knew this guy wasn't going to let 
go of the only person he could talk to in the entire camp. 

Abdul Kcrim was different from everyone else at Khaldan, that was clear. At 
fust. I wondered if he was a heroin addict. I had seen heroin addicts on the 
streets in Morocco, so I knew their faces and movements and the deep paranoia 
in their eyes. Of couise, there were no drugs in the camp, and 1 wandered if he 
was allowed to drink Nescafe to help take the edge off the withdrawal. 

Whether or not I was right about this, it was certainly true that Abdul Ketim 
was an exception to all sorts of rules. The wild variations in the lone of his 
speech, the jittery motions, the rapid mood swings, the stream of information 
he poured forth without any solicitation — another brother would have been 
kicked out of camp for any one ol these. Though it would be some time before I 
understood why. I knew even at this early point that Abdul Kerim was going to 
be particularly interesting. They were letting him stay for a reason. 

That day, and in the days that followed, I came to learn more about Abdul 
Kerim. He spoke mostly about the GlA; like the French language, it was some- 
thing we held in common. 

Abdul Kerim told me he had a wife in France. He was divorcing her because 
she was not pious. But together they had a small daughter, and the wife had 
taken her when they split. He wanted to get the daughter back so that he could 
raise her as a true Muslim. 

Later, he would talk more about politics. It became clear to me that Abdul 
Kerim was a real extremist. "Insha Al\ah' he would tell me, "one day all of 
France will be Muslim." And after that Europe as well. The kafn, the infidels, 
would be wiped off the continent. 
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One day, wc talked about the raids in Europe. I desperately wanted to learn 
what he knew, hut 1 uiuldn't ask htm directly. Hut with Abdul kerim there was 
no need; he just leapt into the subject on his own. He ranted about how terrible 
the raids were, how unfair. I agreed, and midded sympathetically. I told him 
about my own experience, that they had raided my mother's house and taken 
my brother, and tried to capture me as well. 

Then, innocently, I asked him a question. "Who tipped the police off? r>o 
you have any idea?" 

Maybe I would have been anxious if I had been forced to wait for his re- 
sponse, but I didn't. Abdul Kerim immediately gave me the name of a French 
Algerian I hod never heard of. It was a huge relief for me to hear that. Maybe I 
was safe after all. 

Over lime. Abdul Kerim and I became friends, of a sort. We spent lots of time 
sitting and talking in French and drinking coffee. It was nice lor me, too, to 
have someone who spoke my native language and who understood the world I 
had come from. 

One night, Abdul Kerim and I were sitting by the mosque by ourselves. We 
had to be careful In meet when no one else was around; we couldn't let the oth- 
ers see us drinking our Nescafe. Suddenly, wc heard a noise. It was coming from 
the radio transmission station, a small building near the cantina where the emir 
and the trainets would gather at night. 

HAM. 

We both stood up and saw someone firing his Kalashnikov into the sky. 
HAM HAM HAM HAM. There were several guns going off at once, and the 
sound of people celebrating. We heard footsteps running towards us, and soon 
one of the trainers appeared. "Turn on the radio," he said. "There has been an 
attack in Paris." 

We turned on the radin and heard the first reports coming in on RH (Radio 
France Internationale), lust an hour earlier, a bomb had ripped through an 
KF.K (Kesfini £x/<re» /ViyioRnJl tram under the Saint Michel station near Notre 
Dame. There were confirmed casualties already, and more expected. Hundreds 
were injured, and there was chaos at the scene. 

By now, others hod heard the gunfire and run out to join us. We were celebrat- 
ing on the square in front of the mosque. Nobody said a word about the CIA be- 
cause wt didn't have to. Everyone knew immediately that they were responsible. 

Abdul Kerim was beaming. "A/ujJtd'i/l/jri!" he rejoiced. "Toute In Fru/lte Je- 
rrenJru mutulmitne!" He grinned at me as he said it. All of France will be Muslim. 
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"MM" Mk, brother," I said. *buU AlUb." And then I forced myself to 

In I he coming days and months, we would learn more about (he bombings. 
Fight people were killed, and hundreds injured. It was the first of a series of at- 
tacks in France that summer. In August, j bomb went oil at the Arc de Triom- 
phc. In the same month, the police found a bomb on (he railroad tracks outside 
Lyon. Another bomb went off in Paris in early September, and a few days later a 
tar bumb exploded at a lewish school in Lyon. In October, two more bombs 
were detonated in train nations in Paris. Scores of people were injured in the 
course of the bombing campaign, but luckily no one was killed after the first 
explosion al Saint Michel. 

I spent a lot of lime thinking about the Paris bombing, and the reaction of 
the others in the camp. I was struck by one thing in particular: no one ever 
asked about the people on the train. Surety, these were innocent bystanders — 
not enemies? Vv'hat was (he justification for this kind of attack? 



Abu Mr 

Abu Bakr was absolutely extraordinary, al limes, he seemed almost superhu- 
man. The more 1 watched him, the more impressed I became by his discipline 
as well as his physical strength and ogililv. He was constantly in motion; every 
minute he was awake, he was training. During the sermons, I would watch him 
as he played silently with his fingers, bending them back and forth to make 
them more flexible. He could bend them so far back over his hand that his fin- 
gernails nearly touched his wrists. 

Once, 1 watched Abu Bakr leap off a cliff at least seven meters high. He 
didn't flinch when he jumped, and when he landed he didn't tuck his body or 
land in a boll and roll forward, like the others. He just bent his knees slightly 
and walked away. Several brothers followed him off the cliff that day, and many 
broke legs and ankles. A couple nt them wore casts for weeks. 

Es«n though we weren't supposed to talk to each other about anything outside 
the camp, we often did. I learned many things about Abu Bakr this way. I 
learned that he was a lordanian of Palestinian origin. I learned that he was emir 
of the camp only sometimes, when Ibn Sheikh was away. I learned that he was 
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extremely brave— the brothers spoke constantly of his courage in batiks in 
Tajikistan and Kashmir. 

I never (rained will) Abu Bakr because, for the most part, he named recruits 
m special operations. Most of ihe men who came to the camps were there fur 
six or seven months, for the full course of training. But sometimes groups 
would come for just one or two weeks, and train for a specific mission. 

But sometimes he would direct special exercises for the entire camp. He 
loved to lead nighttime runs into the mountains. Several times during my 
months at Khaldan, he ordered us awake in the middle of the night. We col- 
lected on the square, and then he sprinted into the mountains in the pitch black 
and we would follow. 

I hated all the tuns, but I hated the night runs the most. I was always tired 
and disoriented. And the nights were always cold, even in the summer. It got 
worse and worse as we headed into autumn. And the runs were dangerous. 
Many nights, the sky was overcast and we didn't have even the light of the 
moon or stars to guide us. We couldn't see anything at all; we had to guide our- 

siU-.\ s.:]fU hv tilt M'Llld >.'! llu I't'J'.JKrs Hi tri'l:! ut' Jv 0:'tin, «sf r.in jIlioH 
narrow trails that clung to the side of a mountain. At every moment, there was 
the danger of falling into a ravine. One false step, and 1 could die. 

One night, the sky was unusually cleat as Abu Baki led us on a run up into the 
mountains. We ran for nearly an hour by the light of the moon until we 
reached a plateau, and then he hailed us. "Can anyone point in the direction of 
yMal* he asked, meaning the way to Mecca. Scores of recruits raised their 
hands and pointed in different directions. Abu Bakr was not impressed. 

1 raised my hand. "It's in the opposite direction fioni wheie the moon rises." 
1 knew he didn't want to know where Mecca was. He wanted to see how our 
minds worked. I knew a lot about the planets because of my childhood obses- 
sion with science fiction, which had matured into a more general interest in sci- 
ence during my time in Paris and Brussels. I knew the sun, like Ihe moon, lose 
in the cast. And because we weic in Afghanistan, Mecca was to the West. When 
I explained this to the brothers. Abu Bakr nodded. "Slatha jIUh. Abu Imam." 
he said. "Thai's a good answer* 

After Abu Baki had completed that test, he began iu lining again and we fol- 
lowed him. After about half an hour, he stopped us again. "When I say 'hide.'" 
he explained to us ax we hovered close to each other in the cold night air. "I 
want you to drop to the ground immediately. You have five secondj" lie 
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explained how important it was to hide if we heard a helicopter overhead, and 
that we were less likely to be spotted if we spread ourselves out as much as pos- 
sible. We should leas* a minimum of five meters between ourselves and the 
neal brother. Ten meters was ideal. 

Then he began running again. And running. It was at least fotly-five min- 
utes before he gave us the signal. As soon as he did, we all dropped to the 
ground. We probably did fall closer together than we should have, but it was so 
dark it was hard to see where the others were. Tltere was a ravine to the right of 
us, so no one wanted to run too far from the group. And we had been running 
in a tight formation to begin with, no more than two feet between each of the 
brothers, so it was hard for us to fall too far apart. 

I had been lying on the ground for only a couple of seconds when I heaid a 
sharp noise and fell something whiz past my right shoulder. And then another 
noise, and something hit the dirt |ust to my right, throwing dusl into the air. 
Suddenly, I realized they were bullets. Abu Bakr was shooting at me. 

Then 1 heard a voice say my name. I peeled my face from the ground and 
looked up. Abu Baler was standing riglil above me. TAT - 1 AT. He fired two more 
times, just inches away from my shoulder. "Move, Abu Imam," he commanded. 
"You're too close to your brother* Then he turned away and moved on to the 
next brother, and started firing at him. 

later that same night, he did il again. We had been running for nearly live 
hours in total when he gave the signal. By now, everyone was completely ex- 
hausted. A few of the brothers didn't drop to the ground at all: they had forgot- 
ten his instruction. 

TAT-TAT-TAT-TAT. Abu Bakr immediately began to fire his gun at the men 
who remained slanding. Bullets were flying to the right and left of them; some 
came within six centimeters. I could see that some of them were completely 
paralyzed with fear. 

But now I understood that a bullet from Abu Bakt'sgun would never touch 
any of the brothers. He was an exquisite marksman, totally confident of his 
abilities. This was |ust his gentle way of reminding us to follow his orders. 

Abu Bakr was a perfectionist in everything he did. He was also a rigid disci- 
plinarian. One day, I saw some of the men from the gtoup he was training 
crawling down the nverbed. It was well into the fall, and Ihe watet was achingly 
cold. But there they were, holding their Kalashnikovs out in front of them as 
they navigated across the rocks and through the frigid water. 
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So sharp were the rocks thai some of the brothers were covered with blood 
when they emerged from the river. I asked one of them whJt they were doing 
and he explained lliey were being punished because they had not cleaned their 
guns properly the night before. 

Suddenly, I understood why Abdul Kerim was so angry with Abu Bakr on 
the day I found him cleaning his gun with sandpaper. As it crawling through a 
frigid river weren't bad enough, Abu Bakt was punishing his recruits by nuking 
it much harder for them to clean their guns that night, hach brother would 
have to wipe out all the water frum the inside of the gun and then re-uil the en- 
tire mechanism. It would take hours. Abu hakr was tough. 

Once, Abu Bakr disappeared for a couple of days. 1 asked one of the trainers 
where he was and he told me Abu Bakr was ill. So I went 10 visit him in the cot- 
tage where he lived with some of the other trainers. I wanted to see If there was 
anything I could do lor him. 

Abu Bakr looked awful. He was sprawled out on the bed with his eyes 
dosed, and could barely move. He had contracted malaria, which was rampant 
in the camps. There were mosquitoes everywhere. 

I sal down by bis side. "AssuJainuVJatrVirm." I said. "1 didn't know you were 
sick until just now. How are you feeling?" 

"Good, brother," he replied. "I am feeling good." But he was groaning and 
moving his head from lade to side as he said it. 

There was a syringe lying on the ground ne»l to him, filled with some sort 
of liquid. 1 picked it up. 'What is this for, Abu Bakr?* 

"It's medicine * he answered. "Someone is supposed to come and inject it. 
Would you mind asking the doctoi?" He was leferring to one of the brothers 
who presided over the small infirmary in the camp. 

"1 can do it myself," I offered. I had spent so much lime in hospitals in Bel- 
gium and had been infected with so many medicines and painkillers that I 
knew exactly what to do. 

He looked up at me with gratitude. "You know how?" 

I nodded, and he told me to go ahead. I plucked up the syringe, found an 
artery, and in jected the medicine very quickly. He looked surprised when I told 
him I was done. 

He smiled at me. "Brothci, I have had so many injections since I've been in 
Afghanistan," he told nie.'This is the first time it hasn't hurt. Thank you." 

I was very happy that I had been able to help him. As 1 stood up to go. 
I looked around the room. That was when I noticed something magnificrnt- 
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a huge sniper. I knew all about sniper rifles from Abu Suhail, but had never seen 
one at the camp. I wanted desperately to try it out. 

Abu Bakr must have noticed the look of excitement on my face. "Brother, 
I'm sorry." he said. "But it's from America. We don't have the right cartridges 
for it." 

One day, a group of us were sitting outside the mosque when Abu Bakr told us 
that he and Abu Suhail would be leaving 111 a few days for a mission with a group 
ul Ta|iks he had been training. Ibn Sheikh would be coming to replace him. 

I was sitting next to Abu Bakr, and at one point he turned to me. "Do you 
want to come with us?" he asked with a smile. 

I didn't know what to say. I assumed he was kidding, since I hadn't trained 
with the Tajiks and knew nothing about their mission. "Sure." I stammered. 

Abu Hakr kepi smiling. "If you come with us," he continued. 'would you be 
able to cut the head off a Russian soldier?" 

"Of course," 1 said firmly. I had seen it in the films, and I knew this was the 
right answer. And anyway, 1 knew I wouldn't have to do it since I realized Abu 
Bakr was just telling me. 

"What if I bring a Russian soldier back to the camp with mr?" he asked with 
the same smile. "Would you be able to cut his head off right here on the 
squaie?" 

My heart slopped. I wondered it he was actually going M it this, it 1 w.-uld 
haw to tut someone's head off to prove I was a true mujM. 1 thought to my- 
self, What the hell am I doing here? But 1 answered the only way I could. 

"Of course. Abu Bakr. Of course." 



Explosives 

The next stage of out training was in explosives. We ttained with Abu Yahya, 
who was from Yemen. This section of our training lasted for about two weeks. 
I ike the gun training, it was both theoretical and practical. We spent a great 
deal of time in the classroom learning everything there was to know about the 
major explosives — TNT, dynamite, and all the plastics: CI, C2, C), C4, and 
Seniles. We learned that the Americans were trying to rettieve Semtex from the 
muwhiJin in Afghanistan.becau.se it was so dangerous. Unlike other explosives, 
Semtex was almost completely undetectable. 
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We practiced laying minefields, which is an operation th.u allows for no 
carelessness wImWOIW, First, we mapped out ihe minefield wilh very precise 
coordinates. Then M laid the mines. A few days later, we would have to come 
luvk I ' the Ml. and find ihem. We knew thai we bid M draw MM mapi very 
carefully, and place the mines at exactly the right coordinates. If a muiahiii wtrc 
sloppy at either stage, he stood a very good chance of blowing himself up on a 
mine he had laid himself. 

I really enjoyed the explosives training. I loved the precision il required, and the 
intense concentration it took to do everything just t ight. I was transfixed by the 
bright flash that appeared millisecond* before the explosion, and the huge noise 
that ricocheted endlessly off the canyon walls. 

I will never forget the first day Ahu Yahya allowed our group to set off a real 
explosion. We spent the afternoon digging fifteen holes in a open space behind 
the camp and filling each one with Semtex. We connected them with a detonat- 
ing cord, the kind engineers use for controlled explosions. We filled the holes 
with dirt, and then Abu Yahya led us high unto the mountain above. 

When we were all sitting on a precipice, Abu Yahya turned the crank on the 
hellbox to generate an electric charge. Then he pushed down hard on the han- 
dle to release the charge into the detonating cord. Seconds later, there was a 
flash of blue. Then another blue flash, and another. Fifteen in a row. just mil- 
liseconds apart, like flashes of lightning leaping out of the ground. And then 
BOOM BOOM BOOM as the Semtex detonated. Fifteen claps of thunder 
bursting forth from the canyon floor. It was mesmerizing. 

One day during our explosives training, we were charged wilh solving a practi- 
cal problem at the camp. It had been raining heavily for several days, and some 
boulders had fallen loose from the mountain into the river in front of the camp. 
They were blocking the llow, and water was pooling up behind them. 

Abu Hamaiii took us out that day to remove the rocks with TNT. Next to the 
boulders we placed twenty-five kilograms of TNT, a far greater volume of explo- 
sives than we had ever used before. It was much more than we needed, but Abu 
Hamam wanted us to see w hat a real explosion looked like. 

I'd pn-paic the explosion, we pressed the detonator into a small amount of 
Semtex and stuck il on the TNT. Then we attached the whole thing to an elec- 
tric cable, which we rolled out about thirty meters to a huge boulder upriver. 
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VVc all gathered behind Ihc boulder. Abu Hamam told us not to cover our 
ears. We needed to learn l« withstand the noise i)f these explosions on the ballle- 
ficld. Then he ordered us to connect the cable to the battery. He looked up once 
more to make sure that no one was near the TNT, and ordered us to blow it. 

One of the Chechens began cranking up the hcllbox. We were all waiting 
breathlessly: the otheTS enjoyed the explosions almost as much as I did. and this 
was going to be the biggest blast we had ever seen. After a few seconds, the 
Chechen rammed down the handle. 

And . . . nothing. No explosion. We stood up, mystified, and looked down- 
river to see what had happened. The TNT was still there. Abu Hamam 
checked the cables and looked at the battery in the hellbox. Everything was in 
order. He took the crank in his own hand and began to turn it. We all 
crouched down and waited for the blast. Abu Hamam pushed the handle and 
again, nothing. 

Abu Hamam looked purged He stood up and faced us. "So, which one of 
you wants to be shMtl!" he asked, jokingly. Which one of us wanted to become 
a martyr. Which one of us wanted to volunteer to dismantle the explosive by re- 
moving the detonator. We looked at each other and smiled nervously. It was a 
serious question. 

I raised my hand. "I'll do it,' I said. If anyone was going to be shMJ. it 
would be me. The Chechens looked at each other, then at me; they were 
dumbfounded. Even Abu Hamam seemed suiprised. But he shrugged slightly 
and reminded me to be careful in handling the detonator; it had been charged, 
and was far mote dangerous than it would be normally. Of course, I knew — if 
I touched it the wrong way, it could ignite the TNT. I would be blown to 
pieces. 

When Abu Hamam finished, I turned to the others and saluted each one. 
"Hssnlmnii'.idntiiiri"! said. 

"Mnkum astalam MU-raJimatv Irani HU-hirnrJUn/Jri/." they replied. May the 
peace, the blessings, and the mercy of Cod be upon you. The peace and the 
blessings; this was normal. But the mercy of Godf To me it sounded like a 
prayer before death. 

I turned and walked across the rocks and down the river towards the boul- 
ders and the TNT. I wasn't really thinking at that moment. I was fairly certain I 
would die. and I accepted it. And yet even then there was a tiny part of me that 
also believed this wasn't my real destiny. That I would be back in Furope some- 
day. That Wlf time had not yet come. 
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I didn't have more than a few seconds to think all this through before I was 
in front of the boulders, kneeling next 10 the TNT. It was silent at thai moment, 
peaceful. I was away from the camp and from my group, and there were no 
voices al all. iusl ihe gentle sound of water. I knew lhat I iould die at any sec- 
ond, that I probably would die. But I wasn't panicked. 

I leaned forward, and with the lips of Iwo fingets I very carefully removed 
the detonator. It was scorching hot. I briefly held it in my hand, then gently 
placed it on a nearby rock to cool off. I raised my hand and signaled to the oth- 
ers that it was safe. 

I still can't quite explain why I volunteered that day. I volunteetcd without 
thinking, really. At that moment. I fell it was critical to my mission. But which 
mission — my mission as a muitihitl or my mission as a spy? Both, I suppose. 

1 had grown very attached to my brothers in the gioup at this point, and had 
spent months talking and thinking about the mandates of firW. I felt that it 
was my responsibility as a mu/arW to sacrifice myself to God in order to help 
my brothers. There was no other choice, and I wasn't afraid to die. But of 
course 1 also realized that if I pulled it off, it would remove any doubts anyone 
in the camp might have about my commitment. 

My two missions, spy and rmijuJtiJ. were now one and the same. I had lost 
myself totally in my role. But that's what any spy must do to succeed. No one 
can lead a double life for long and expect to get away with it. 1 had to immerse 
myself completely. 

And yet it was so easy for me. The minute I landed in Karachi I had gone 
straight 10 the mosque as if I had made my suliir five limes a day for my entire 
life. Here at Khaldan I often fantasized about going back to Chechnya with Ihe 
men in my group and using everything I had learned to exterminate ihe Rus- 
sian invaders. 

So which wav n? Was I a good spy because I muld lose myself so completely in 
my role as a mujuhxJi Or was I a good muuhiJ who just happened to be a spy? 



Tketfci 

After we finished with the explosives, we moved on to tactical training, which 
lasted for several months. In tactical training »^e learned how to fight in real-life 
situations. We learned how to operate radio transmitters and use Morse code. 
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Wc learned how to signal in code at night, using light. Wc learned how lo 
gather information aboul the enemy's plans, and how la spread false informa- 
tion about our own. We learned how to prepare an ambush in cities and in 
mountains. We learned how to reait when the enemy ambushed us. We learned 
how to coordinate multiple groups for an attack. We learned how to use cam- 
ouflage to approach a target. We learned how to stage false attacks to draw the 
enemy into a trap. We learned how to give medical assistance to our brothers 
on the field, and how lo transport them off ihe field if necessary. We learned 
how to storm ■ house and how to defend it. We learned how to kidnap and as- 
sassinate, and how to kill wilh our hands. 

We learned different skills from difterem trainers. Trainers moved back and 
forth from gioup to group. Sometimes tiaineis would be gone for weeks at a 
time. Sometimes trainers would come from other camps and stay for just a 
couple of weeks. Sometimes whole groups went off to other camps, and came 
back a few weeks later. We never knew where they were going, because we 
weren't allowed to ask questions. 

Once a group of seven Chechens left the camp. Six weeks later, five of them 
returned. One of then) had burns all over his body. None of them said a word 
about what had happened, and no one asked. Hul il was obvious: they had been 
doing advanced training with explosives, and two of them had blown them- 
selves up. 

Ihn Sheikh had come M the tamp a few days before Abu Hakr and Abu Suhail 
left for Tajikistan, and he trained our group in assassination. We trained out on 
the open field in front of the ump. We set up elaborate ..curses to simulate real 
situations in which we might find ourselves once we returned home. So in one 
case, for instance, we learned how to assassinate someone in an outdoor cafe on 
a busy street. I would sit behind one ot the Chechens on a motorbike as he 
drove towards the target. As we got closer, he would slow down and I would 
jump off. 1 would run towards the target and stop and fire my gun, then leap 
back onto the motorbike to get away. It was hard to get the tuning exactly right, 
and we practiced it again and again. 

It was even harder when both the gunman and the target were moving. There 
were wires strung across the field, and targets that could be pulled from side to 
side. We would practice filing at ten from inside a moving truck, or from the 
back of I motorbike. Before we even tried it, Ibn Sheikh spent hours with us in 
the classroom teaching us how to calculate all live variables: the speed of the bul- 
let, the distance between the shooter and the target, the speed of each vehicle. 
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There was an almost infinite number of variations, and we trained for each 
one. 1 really enjoyed the challenge of it, and I loved the feeling of finally gelling 
il right after practicing over and over again. I also really liked working with the 
Chechens. I admired them tremendously. Athough ihey were much younger 
than 1 was, they were totally dedicated to learning everything they could. 

In lime, we learned to work as a team. We always knew instinctively where 
our brothers were, and learned lo coordinate our movements with precision. At 
times, il fell like we were a single body moving together. A single lethal body. 

I he Chechens learned many things more quickly than I did. which surprised 
me. I had spent years training with guns when I lived with Edouard, whereas 
they had just begun. And they were very young; the oldest could not have been 
more than eighteen. But 1 came to see they had a far deeper passion than I for 
their homeland. They were desperate to go home and kill Russians. 

I never asked them any questions, of course, and they didn't ask any of me. 
But over lime they revealed themselves little by little. They were all haunted by 
things they had seen in Chechnya. Each one of them, in his own way, described 
the constant presence of death in his village, and often in his own family. Some 
of them talked about the horrific battle in Grainy the winter before. They 
talked about Ihe carpet bombing and the destruction and the corpses lying in 
the streets. 

The Chechens had not known each other for very long. They met in Islam- 
abad. They had been sent by their families, who wanted lo keep ihem out of the 
war. But none of them wanted to be kept out of the war. As soon as they arrived 
at the university in Islamabad ihey were recruited lo come lo the camps. They 
were so grateful they had bet- n taken here, and so angry at their parents for try- 
ing H keep them away from ihe front. After ihey explained this to me. I under- 
stood that awful tension I had witnessed at the Tabligh center, between the 
Chechen falher and his son. 

The youngest boy, the very small one who was the first lo fire the DShK, was 
the fiercest by far. He was a sweet-looking child, wilh blond hair, white skin, 
and wide blue eyes. He was different trom the others, more serious. He never 
smiled or laughed with the rest of us. He rarely spoke, but when he did he was 
vicious. While the others spoke about going home to kill Russian soldiers, he 
talked about slicing off their heads. 

I felt sorry for the boy, and wanted lo help him. 1 took care of him as much 
as 1 could when we were training, and tried to coax him out a bit when we 
weren't. Still, it took several months before he told me his story. The Russians 
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had come to his village and Ihcie was a lenible battle. One day, the Russians 
fired a mortar into hu home . Kveryone inside was killed immediately, his entire 
family. Not just his patents and his brothers and sisters. His entire family. Fif- 
teen Of them. 

Several different trainers tame from other camp! to leach us specific skills. For 
two weeks, we did specialized physical training with an Algerian named Assad 
Allah. He was enormous. With his green eyes and red hair, he looked like an 
I rish rugby player. 

Another lime, a trainer came for three weeks to leach us hand-to-hand 
combat. The brothers in the camp whispered thai he had been I colonel in the 
Egyptian army, in the special forces division. He taught us all sorts of things. 
How to evade arrest. How to escape it' captured. I low to turn small objects into 
weapons that can kill. How to disarm an enemy and then use his weapon 
against him. 

He taught us how to kill someone silently by approaching ftom behind, to 
stick the knife in just the right place to rupture the lungs so he suffocated in- 
stantly. He taught us how to kill with no weapons at all, just using our hands or 
feel. We practiced all this on each olher, and there were a great many injuries in 
the course of those weeks. 

We spent days learning surveillance tactics. We learned how to surveil a build- 
ing in advance of a bombing. We had to know if there were guards or video 
cameras, what the building was made of, where the structure was most vulnera- 
ble, where the building was most heavily trafficked and at what times of day. 

We also learned how to surveil human targets, because surveillance is an 
essential part of planning a kidnapping or an assassination. Once, we were 
given the name of a brother in the camp and told to surveil him for lour days, 
keeping noles on every move he made and at what time. We couldn't let the 
brother leave our sight, but we also had to make sure we weren't spotted. Abu 
Yahya showed us a plant thai grew an edible fungus on the underside of its 
leaves, so we could eat enough to sustain ourselves without letting the target 
escape from view. 

Abu Yahya taught us how to use our surveillance skills to carry out a kid- 
napping. He explained that it's always best to kidnap someone in his own 
house, so there would be no witnesses. But first it is essential to find out what 
goes on inside the house. Who the target lives with. When he leaves in the 
morning and when he returns. When he's awake and when he's sleeping. How 
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poll him. He was ruthless in his elicits 10 rid the country of the mujahiJin. 
who hated him. He was finally forced In slep down in 1992, when rival mu- 
juhiJin factions took control of Kabul. They raided the government's vast 
weapons supply, and the mu;uhiJrir became more lethal still. 

Ibn Sheikh was very lough, like all the trainers. Everyone looked up to him, in- 
cluding Abu Bakr. Ibn Sheikh wis the most powertul man in the camp, but he 
wax also gentle in his way. Once, when I was sick, he took care of me. In the 
morning he cooked eggs and brought them to me in the dormitory, and came 
by during the day to check up on me. He brought me chicken soup, and ex- 
plained that chicken was full of vitamins and minerals and that it would help 
me recover. It didn't go on forever, of course. After three days, he commanded 
me to start training again. I told him that I still felt sick, but he didn't care. He 
said the fresh air would be good for me. 

I le was very strict as a trainer, but not sadistic like Abu Bakr. I le demanded 
a great deal from us, but never said anything harsh. And he spoke about yirW in 
a way the others didn't. He didn't say anything about lighting for a particular 
group or against a particular enemy. For him, the jihuJ was global. Whatever we 
did, wherever we fought, it was for the entire Muslim umnui. 

It was during tactical training that we each got a Kalashnikov of our own. It was 
incredibly exciting. Abu Hamam handed them out to me and the Chechens, 
and gave us a long lecture about how to handle them. He explained that the 
gun was MMM, property that did not belong to us, but for which we were to- 
tally responsible. 

"You must guard your gun like your eyes,* Abu Haman said. "It's like your 
body. It will break down if you don'l lake care of it. You must clean it carefully 
every night. Remember, this gun is your life. If you lose your gun, you will lose 
your life. It Is everything— it is your son, it is your wife. Don'l ever forget." 

Soon, my Kalashnikov became almost a part ol me. I slept with her in my 
sleeping bag at night and brought her to mosque when I prayed. I knew where 
she was every second of every day. But she was never loaded; that was a rule. 
Unless we were on guard duty, we had to keep our ammunition separate from 
the gun. Otherwise, we would have ended up killing each other. 

One evening. I was sitting by the mosque talking with Ibu Sheikh and a few 
others. The whole time, I was playing with my Kalashnikov, just moving the 
chaiging handle up arid down slightly. But I wasn't paying attention, and at one 
point 1 pulled the charging handle all the way back, and the gun made a loud 
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click. Nothing happened; there was no ammunition inside, and even if there 
had been I would have had to pull the trigger before the gun fired. But it didn't 
matter. Ibn Sheikh heard the click and immediately turned to me. "Abu Imam," 
he said sternly."Yuu know you're not supposed to plar with your gun." Then he 
ordered me to run up and down the mountain. 

Tor how long?" I asked. 

"Until I tell you to stop," he replied. 

I ran up and down ihe mountain for over an hour. I was exhausted already 
from the training that morning, and 1 was miserable. Eventually, I heard the 
whiz ol" a bullet and a loud noise as 11 hit the rock face about fifteen meters away 
from me. My punishment was over, and I headed back into camp. 

I got punished a lot during my time at Khaldan, more than anyone else. Unlike 
the other trainees, I wasn't intimidated by Ibn Sheikh or the other trainers. 
Early on. I came to be known as something of a class down. When I translated 
Arabic into English for the Chechens during training, I would always inject lit- 
tle jokes. The Chechens would laugh and the trainers would get annoyed. Ibn 
Sheikh scolded me for this, and scolded me for doing the same thing during the 
lectures in the evenings. The Chechens would burst out laughing in the middle 
of our religious instruction, and Ibn Sheikh would scowl at me. I kept doing it 
anyway, and eventually he wouldn't let me translate for them anymore in the 
evenings. 

I was bad in other ways as well, though it was never anything serious. I 
would find shortcuts during the morning runs, and Ibn Sheikh would take me 
to task tor il. Again and again, he and the other trainers punished me with extra 
runs and other exercises in order to make me behave. When Ibn Sheikh disci- 
plined me, he put his face wry close to mine and stared me straight in the eye. 
It was a challenge; he wanted to see how much I could take. 1 always stared right 
baik and never gave him any sign that I was upset. 

In the evenings, when Ibn Sheikh handed out assignments, I was almost al- 
ways chosen for night guard duly.lt was a horrible job; it was freezing cold, and 
it meant I couldn't sleep at all. I was given guard duty so many times that after a 
couple of months, it became a joke. When Ibn Sheikh prepared to announce the 
names for the night watch, I would step forward before I was even called. The 
brothers laughed at that, too, which only made him Ibn Sheikh angrier. 

The one plum assignment at Khaldan was leading the call to prayer. The 
mut-ziin could stay at camp all day and relax while the others were training. I 
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got this job only once, but my voice was so bad the brothers complained. I was 
never chosen as mutzzin again. 

Over and over again. Ibn Sheikh and the others would explain how important it 
was for every brother to be part of ■ group. The group was essential because it 
made each brother stronger. Without it. we would falter very easily. 

It was true, of course. When I was with the Chechens I felt completely com- 
mitted to the group. Even though I joked sometimes. I gave everything I had to 
the group and to our training. The more 1 learned about how they had suffered 
in Chechnya, the more I wanted to go back with them and exact revenge. I heir 
jrhdJ had become mine. 

Bui in important ways, I wasn't like the other brothers. 1 had grown up 
in Europe, with all the individualism that implies. I thought for myself and 
spoke up when I disagreed with something. 1 was fiet in a way that the others 
were not. 

One Friday, 1 finally got sick of cleaning the toilets. They were always disgust- 
ing, but as the weather got colder they became even more wretched because the 
brothers didn't want to go down to the river to clean themselves. 

That night, after the prayers were oxer, I decided to say something. Abu Bakr 
must have sensed this, because when he Hood up to ask if any of us had ques- 
tions he looked straight at me. 1 raised my hand immediately. 

*OK, Abu Imam. What is it you want to say?" Abu Bakr rolled his eyes 
slightly as he said it, and some of the brothers laughed quietly. 

I stood up and turned to face the group. 'Bumi'uliah Anihman AmMm »u 
V<.iIi wit Affair) AU Rmoul Allah, SateJna AJiifliiinmiri/ Siifa AtUb Alibi wu 
Saltxm" I intoned with a false earnestness, then I launched in. "My dear broth- 
ers, tonight I would like to talk about all of this shit you're leaving lor me to 
clean up. The Prophet says that ynu can use stones to clean yourself if there's no 
water. But there's water five meters away Irom the bathrooms! You just don't 
want to use it because it's too cold, and so every Friday I base to clean your slut 
olf the stones." 

Everyone fell silent as I sat back down. The brothers' eyes darted back and 
forth from Ibn Sheikh to Abu Bakr and back to me. Nobody ever spoke like this 
in the camp, and they were waiting to see how 1 would get punished ihis time. 
But nothing happened. Ibn Sheikh and Abu Bakr exchanged a glance, but nei- 
ther said a word. 
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Later, tight before I left Khaldan, Abu Bakr told me that when he and Ibn 
Sheikh were alone later that evening, they had recounted the story again and 
again. He said he had never in his life heard Ibn Sheikh laugh so h aid. 



Tajikistan 

One day, a man arrived al camp by himself, without a guide. We were all in the 
cantina when he stopped in front of the camp; we looked at each other but said 
nothing. Ibn Sheikh rose from his seat and walked outside, and we watched him 
talk to the new man for a few minutes. The man was African, Somalian or 
Ethiopian or Eritrean, it wasn't clear. But I could tell from the way he moved his 
eyes there was something not quite right about him. 

Soon, two of the other trainers went outside and spoke to him while Ibn 
Sheikh came back into the cantina. Ibn Sheikh warned those of us with our 
own Kalashnikovs to be very careful and to keep our guns nearby. 

We went off to training after lunch, and by the time we returned the African 
was gone. We learned Abu Baki had pinned him to the ground and put him in 
handcuffs, and that they had radioed for a four-by-four to take him back to 
Pakistan. 

That night Ibn Sheikh explained that the man had come without papers. He 
had been in the camp once before, but he had returned to Pakistan. Now he 
wanted to cxvme hack. I was surprised that he had vent away a brother who had 
already been at the camp, and in such a dramatic lashion, so I asked about it. At 
first, Ibn Sheikh explained he had to be very careful, that he couldn't allow any- 
one into the camp who didn't have the right papers. But then he went on to say 
there was something wrong wilhthe African, something not right in his head.lt 
was very important to keep such people out of ihe camp because they could be 
dangerous. Once he had seen a brother go mad very suddenly from battle fa- 
tigue. One day, he picked up his Kalashnikov, walked into the mosque, and 
started shooting. He killed four brothers and seriously injured ten more. Ibn 
Sheikh had to be very careful. 

Battle fatigue was real. Sometimes it made people crary, and sometimes just 
careless. One day, Ibn Sheikh pointed out to me a spot in the training area at 
the back of the camp. He told me that just a few months before I had arrived, a 
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group of seven Chechens weic training there with mortars. One of them had 
accidentally picked up a booby-trapped rather than a regular one. When he put 
the mortar inside the cannon, it blew up instantly and killed the entire group. 

At times I thought I was going crazy, too. One Friday, shortly after Ibn Sheikh 
arrived at the camp, I wu taking a nap in front of the entrance to one nf the 
caves when I had an incredibly vivid dream. I dreamed that 1 was lying in front 
of that very cave, and thai Abu Suhail was standing over me with a handgun 
pointed at my forehead. 

lust as he was about to pull the trigger. 1 woke up. It took me several seconds 
to realize Abu Suhail wasn't really there— not standing over me, not even at the 
camp. He was still in Tajikistan with Abu Baler. It was a nightmare, nothing 
more. But I was sweating nonetheless, and my heart was racing. 

Only a few days later, Ibn Sheikh told us he had heard from Abu Bakr via radio. 
The previous Friday, Abu Suhail had gone crazy. During their mission, the group 
had to cross a dangerous river. Three of the Tajiks had drowned. As soon as it 
happened, Abu Suhail went mad and still hadn't recovered. 

I was stunned that all of this happened on the same day as my dream, and it 
struck me then that there was something almost palpable connecting me to 
these brothers. Hut I wasn't entirely surprised about Abu Suhail. I remembered 
how intensely he had cared for us during tiaining. He loved us all, and wanted 
us to succeed. I could imagine hnw he must have felt when those Tajiks died, 
how much pain it would have caused him. I could that see it would be enough 
to drive him insane. 

Abu Hakr didn't return to camp for several weeks after Abu Suhail wmt cnuty. 
When he did return, Abu Suhail was with him. But he was at the camp lor only 
a few hours before he was taken away again, and sent back to Pakistan to re- 
cover. I never saw Abu Suhail again. 

1 knew it must have been very dangerous for Abu Bakr to cross Afghanistan 
with Abu Suhail, who could no longer tend tor himself. It was an extremely 
dangerous trip anyway, with the civil war raging in Afghanistan. I admired Abu 
Bakr very much for his courage and lor his loyalty. 

Abu Bakr never spoke to me directly about what had happened in Tajik- 
istan, but over time I heard stories about it from the others. After Abu Suhail 
lost his mind, Abu Bakr left turn in the temporary care of some Afghanis near 
the border. Then he had gone off with the Tajiks to help them on their first 
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running for days through tht forests, about how they arrived in safe territory 
covered with blood and completely deranged from the hormrs they had seen. 

We heard that the UN forces had done nothing to protect tht Bosniaks. We 
heard that the commander of the IJulch peacekeeping forces MM seen eating 
and drinking with Raiko Mladic, tht Stibian general. Wc heard that tht y aban- 
doned the Muslims and allowed them to die. 

But although the Arabs hated the Serbs, they didn't really like the Bosniaks 
either. They said many of the same things about the Bosnian Muslims I had 
heard trom Amin and Yasin. They said that tht Bosniaks weren't really Muslims 
because they drank and listened to music, and because the women didn't wear 
scarves on tht ir heads. 

As the summer turned into fall, mote Arabs came to tht camps filled with 
rage at the Bosniaks. They had betrayed the mu/ahulin. The Arabs were furious 
that after they had offered up thtir lives for their Bosnian brothtis, they wtre 
being kicked out of the country or arrested. A few even told stories of Bosniaks 
killing the Arabs who had fought alongside them. 

It was the rapes, though, that bothered the Arabs most. The Serbs raped 
thousands and thousands of Bosniak women, and many of them became preg- 
nant. The Bnvniak men wouldn't touch three women. They hated the Serbs so 
much that it was impossible for them to imagine raising a child who was half 
enemy. Hut the Arabs believed that it was their duty to marry these women, and 
to raise their children into mujahiJin who could go on to slaughter the Serbs 
whose blood I hey shared. 

One day during the mnrning run. I ended up speaking to one of the Arabs who 
had returned from Bosnia. We wert both at the rear of the group throughout 
the run, and by the end we were so far behind that we could no longer see the 
brothers. So we decided to walk the rest of the way, and while we were walking 
he told me he bad seen something new on the battlefield. It was some sort of 
compass that used satellites for accuracy; the Arabs used it tor targeting. It 
sounded really useful, and 1 asked him why he hadn't brought one back with 
him for us lo use at the camp. He smiled and said that as soon as he got his visa 
and was allowed lo go home, he would send one back. 

1 forgot all about that conversation, and was surprised when Ibn Sheikh ap- 
peared three months later with a package from the Arab. "Do you know what 
this is?" he asked me as he held it up. 

"Yes, of course." I replied. "The Arab told me all about it. It's called a CBS." 1 
was very pleased with myself for knowing something Ibn Sheikh didn't. Ibn 
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and batik. But he was also an intellectual; it was obvious that he had read and 
thought very deeply. He spoke more intelligently and eloquently than anyone 
else at the camp. And he had extraordinary charisma. When he spoke, all the 
brothers listened to him with rapt attention. 

During our discussions in the evenings, Ibn Sheikh spoke mostly of iirW, 
and the duly ol" Muslims all over the world. He explained the difference be- 
tween the /iirijut dF-jilW and the ti/iirwr al-jih<ij — the obligatory or defensive 
lihad and the offensive or preemptive )ihuj. All of us, he explained, were fight- 
ing the furulal d/-/irW. the battle to reclaim the lands ol the caliphate from the 
infidels. Only a caliph could proclaim a hfurut al-phaj and thereby command 
Muslims to attack the kiifir in non-Muslim lands, to either kill or convert them. 
But the caliphate hid ended when the Ottoman Empire collapsed, and so there 
was no caliph to deliver such an order. Every battle we would tight, Ibn Sheikh 
told us, was part of the bigger battle to restore the caliphate. 

The battle to reclaim Palestinian land from Israel was by far the most impor- 
tant battle any mujahiJ could fight in his life, lerusakm was tike heait of Islam. 
Faced with danger, every man protects his heart first; only later does he protect the 
rest. Palestine was not the only iihjj, of course, but it was the mosl crucial one. 

The rirW against the Hindus in Kashmir was also vital. The Hindus were 
idolaters. They worshipped the cow, just as Aaron and his followers tui ncd their 
backs on Moses and worshipped the golden calf. The Hindus were the descen- 
dants of a lewish tribe that had wandcied to India many centuries earlier. 

The Shiites were another great enemy. They were innovators, the worst 
thing of all. There is no innovation in Islam. There is only the Kur'an, the 
sunna. This was why every Muslim child learns to pronounce the words of the 
Kur'an phonetically. This was why the laws ol the sunna diclate the behavior of 
every Muslim. Iran was a primordial enemy to Islam, a greater enemy than 
America or Russia or even Israel. The others were infidels, but the Shiites were 
far more dangerous. I hey were trying to destroy Islam Irum within. 

Bosnia. Chechnya, Uzbekistan. Tajikistan — all these were essential. In all these 
cases, the muwhiMn were battling the ktifir for control of Muslim land. This 
was clear to everyone. Even clearer was the importance of overthrowing secular 
governments in Muslim lands. Theocracy was the only acceptable form ol gov- 
ernment for an Islamic nation. But of course at this time Iran was the only 
theocracy, and since Iran was Shiite it was no consolation at all. Everywhere 
else — Morocco, Algeria, Tunisia, Libya, lordan. Egypt — all these countries were 
governed by infidels because they were governed by men and not by God. 
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But these regimes were enemies of Islam for another reason as well. Every- 
one knew that these rulers were |im the puppels of other powers: Russia. Amer- 
ica. France, England. Their hands were all over the Muslim world, propping up 
corrupt leaders lo serve their own interests. The jihaJ against ihese secular 
regimes was in evei y case a crusade against foreign influence. 

One night, one of ihe brothers asked whal the nest ;ihuj would be. Ibn Sheikh 
didn't hesitate: Iraq. Iraq was rich with oil, and the government was weak. The 
Gulf War and the sanctions had left Saddam Hussein almost powerless. The 
people were ready for a revolution because they had been oppressed lor so long 
under Saddam. Of oiurse. there was another reason lo go after Iraq: if ihe mu- 
jiibiilin won Iraq, then Iran would be surrounded. It was a tantalizing opportunity. 

There were two Muslim countries, however, that we didn't discuss much at all: 
Afghanistan and Pakistan. We were guests of both. Afghanistan we called the 
"land of jihad" because she had welcomed us and allowed us to stay and train 
for our battles around the world. Pakistan was an ally as well, many of us came 
through Pakistan and had been helped by Pakistanis along the way. And of 
course the Kashmiris had been trained by the Pakistani military. 

There was no government in Afghanistan. Burhanuddin Rabbani. the presi- 
dent and the head of the Northern Alliance, was holding on by his fingernails as 
rival factions laid siege on Kabul. And we were careful not lo criticize the Pak- 
istani government either. The only one we did talk about was Benazir Bhutto — 
we despised her. When we talked about her. il was never iusl "Hhulln"; il was al- 
ways 'that whore, Bhutto." Mostly, we hated her because to us she was a 
Westerner; she had lived in America and was educated there. And now she was a 
puppet of the American government. But 1 suppose it was the fact she was a 
woman that made us feel so free to attack her. 

We talked about America, of course, because Amenta was ihe great Satan. We 
all knew that. But America wjsn't really America; it was controlled by Israel. 
That, too, was obvious to everyone. Everything America did made sense in these 
terms. Its support of Israel, of course, but also the way it behaved in the rest of 
the world. We knew, for instance, thai America had sided with the Serbs in 
Bosnia. They wjnled to render the Bosniaks completely powerless, so they lei 
the Serbs kill as many as they could, and surround them. Only then, when the 
Bosniaks were completely helpless, did America come to their aid, in etchange 
for a vow from the Bosniaks that they would drive out or arrest all the Arab 
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Whenever ihe PLO came on screen in the footage I saw at the Pompidou 
Center, there was music in the background. riven the Christians seemed more 
pious. Many of them had tiny crucifixes affixed to their assault rifles. But the 
Pl.O listened to music. No. these were nut mujiihiJxn. 

Most of the bruthers knew whert they would go after they left the camp; they 
would go back wherever they came from and make their jihad. But I hadn't 
come from anywhere, or with any group. I uiuld choose my own limiJ. I tould 
fight wherever I wanted to. 

So one night, when Ibn Sheikh asked me where I wanted to go after leaving 
Khaldan, I didn't haw to think for even a second before I replied. "Chechnya," 
I told him. "I want to go to Chechnya* 



Nipht Guard 

One night. I was awakened by the sound of gunfire. It was very neat the camp. I 
sat up in my sleeping bag and reached for my gun. But she was gone. 

BAM. BAM. BAM. Tat-tat-tat-tat. There were explosions, and mote guns fir- 
ing. It was very dark, with only the sliver ol a moon for light, I telt all around 
me for my Kalashnikov, but I couldn't find her anywhere. I panicked. If I lost 
my gun, I would be in terrible trouble with the emir. 

Then I snapped out of it. BAM BAM. Tat-tat-tat-tat-tat. BAM. The guns were 
gelling closer and closer. Whether or not I wus going to get in trouble, we had a 
much bigger problem on our hands. The camp was under attack, and I had no 
gun. Neither did any of the other brothers in the room, it turned out. Someone 
had come in while we were asleep and taken them all. We were defenseless. 

Suddenly, a man burst inlo the room. My eyes had adjusted by now and I 
tried to look at his face, but there was nothing to see. He was wearing a mask. 
He could be an American, he could be a fnJrh. he could be anyone. 

Without saying a word, the masked man lurched at one of the brothers and 
threw something over this head. With just one movement, he circled his arm 
around his prey. He lilted the brother from the floor and dragged him outside. 
Before I could react, they were gone. The remaining brothers and I looked at each 
other in stunned silence. The whole thing had taken no more than a few seconds. 

The gunfire continued for anotliei minute, and then it stopped. An eerie si- 
lence settled over the camp. We looked at each other, but no one knew what to 
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do. Then ont of the trainers appeared in the doorway. "Move now," he said. 
"The y've liken nur guns. We need to get new weapons." 

We all crouched low to the giound as wc ran across the camp and up to- 
wards the armory. Almusl all uf the brothers were there, hut the nighl guards 
and a few others were missing, including Abu Bakr. Some of the men looked 
umipletely dazed, and others were rubbing their eyes. 'I he enemy had used stun 
grenades to blind them during the attack. 

Quielly, and as iiuickly as we could, we headed up into the mountains to 
plot our nest move. It wasn't safe to go back into the camp now, in the dark of 
night. We would wail until the dawn. 

The next morning wc learned that the whole thing was fake. Learning how to 
stage a raid was part of the training, and the rest of us needed to learn what to 
do if our camp came under siege. So one of the other Chechen groups had 
gone away for .1 couple of days to plan their attack. Once they were ready, the 
trainers removed the triggers from the night guards' Kalashnikovs so they 
couldn't kill anyone. And as soon as the rest of us had fallen asleep, they took 
our guns as well. 

During the attack, they had taken the guards and some of the brolhers 
hostage. They diagged them up into one of the caves and interrogated them all 
night. Hmtage-laking and interrogation were also part of the training. 

The next mor ning, Abu Bakr told us how they had It icd to break down one 
of the brothers, a boy of no more than seventeen. He had been on duty as a 
night guard when the camp came under attack. The assailants wanted to know 
what kind of weapons the camp had, but the boy wouldn't tell ihem anything. 
The Chechens held their guns to his head and slapped him, but he wouldn't 
talk. And so ihey fired their guns within centimeters of his feet and told him 
they would kill him if he didn't talk. Finally, he cracked. 

"We have seventy-five tanks." he said. "And thousands and thousands of 
guns. We have fifty stingers. There are more than three hundred of us, and the 
whole area around the camp is mined* 

Abu Bakr laughed as he told the story. The boy had done exactly the right 
thing: he had given bis interrogators more than they wanted, and made his 
army sound much stronger than it really was. 

I was assigned to night guard duty many, many times as a punishmrnl. One night, 
however,! was chosen lobe the chief guard. It was an honor, because it mean I that 
1 was responsible for making sure the other guards were doing their jobs correctly. 
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Every night, there were four guards assigned to different sectors of the camp. 
The chief guard supervised all of ihcm. Thai night, there were two Chechens, a 
Tajik, and a Kurd on guard duty. I knew the Kuid slightly, and I liked him. So I 
decided In play wilh him a bit. His job was to guard lire I'runl of the tamp, he- 
ginning at the river, all the way across past the cantina, pan the entrance to the 
camp and inlo the area behind the cooks' hul. 

I waited for a couple of hours so that the Kurd would settle into the rhythm 
of his patrol. Then I hid behind the cantina and wailed for him to approach. As 
soon as 1 heard his breath, I shouted. "Presh.'" It was the Afghan word for 
"stop"— we had all learned as soon as we arrived at the camp. 

I heard the Kurd shout out, and I peeked around the corner and saw him 
pointing his gun in my direction. He looked panicked. From behind the cantina 
I spoke the night code we had been given, and said my name. Then I came out 
and faced him. The Kurd had lowered his gun and was scow ling at me. 

"I got you;" I said with a laugh. 

"You won't get me again," he grumbled. He didn't see anything funny about 
it at all. He turned and walked off to continue his patrol. 

Of course, I couldn't let that stand. I had lo get him again. Sn I walked up along 
the river for over a kilometer, far back inlo the camp. I climbed about a hun- 
dred meters up the side of the mnuntain to the nghl nf the river. I headed back 
towards the camp along the face of the mountain until I was just above the 
ennks' hut. then began lo sneak back down. There were low bushes everywhere 
and I could feel the thorns cutting at my feet. 

F.ventuaJly. 1 got lo the area behind the cooks' hut. It was a strange pari of 
camp, and no one ever went there except when they were on guard duty. It was 
haunted. When the mu\ahtjm used the camp during the war against ihr Rus- 
sians, they put the toilets there because it was close to the lowest part of the 
rivrr. Hut one day, while several of ihem were making their ablutions, the Rus- 
sians had stormed the camp. They entered from behind the mountain I had just 
descended, and so ihey fell upon the toilets Grit. They killed everyone inside. 

But it was not just the deaths that rattled us. Muslims believe that devils live 
in toilets; there is even a prayer for warding ihern off. The toilets were gone 
now— they had been moved to the other side of the camp. But somehow the 
devils were still haunting this place, along with the ghosts of the slaughtered 
mviMJm. Every one of us had fell their presence at one time or another, 

1 prowled through the underbrush for several minutes until 1 heard the Kurd 
approaching. Very slowly, without making a sound, I walked towards him. He 
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kept moving — he didn't hcai me. I got very close to him, and then closet still. I 
was nn more than fifty centimeters from his fate when I shouled,"/>r»-Ji.'" 

The Kurd screamed at the top of his lungs. He was seated to death; he must 
have thought the devil had come to take him away. But then he quickly reali«d 
that it was lust me, and he gave me an ugly, angry look. 

"You should really be more careful," I told him. "If I were your enemy, you'd 
be dead now." 

Clearly, the Kurd didn't appreciate my insight. He just frowned. 
"You're a my dangerous guy," he said, before turning on his heel and head- 
ing baa in the other direction. 

Thete was one full-time guard at the camp, but no one spoke to him because he 
was an Afghani, and we all knew we weren't supposed to talk to the Afghanis. 
During the day he slept in a small building right near the cook's hut. He came 
out only at night and prowled around the camp by himself with his Kalash- 
nikov at the teady. 

I le had three dogs at the camp with him: two big shepherds, one black and 
one brown, and a white bitch who was a bit smaller. They wandeted around 
during the day. No one knew the dogs' names, since no one talked to the guard. 
But ovct time the brothers had given them names of their own. We called the 
black one Bush and the brown one Reagan. The white bitch was Thatcher. 



Spy 

One day, about a month after 1 got to Khaldan, we were training with enplu- 
sives at the back of the camp when we saw Abu Bakr and one of the other train- 
ers escorting a man up towards the caves. The man was wearing handcuffs and 
a blindfold. 

Ivvo days later, the same man was presented to us as a new recruit. His name 
was Abu Hudayfa, and he was Irom Saudi Arabia. That night, Abdul Kerun ex- 
plained to me that he had been taken into the cave for interrogation because of 
a radio transmission from Peshawar. Ibn Sheikh had learned there was some- 
thing not quite tight with the man's papers, so before they let him into the 
camp they had to be absolutely certain that he wasn't a spy. Apparently, Abu 
Hudayfa had said all the right things, because now he was among us. Nobody 
asked any questions. 
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A couple of days liter. Ibn Sheikh ordered Abu Hudayfa to teach me wiivn/, 
and so I spent a lot of time with him. I began to notice things about him tlut 
made me suspicious; tiny things at first, but they began to add up. I noticed he 
was very fit, much more so than the other Saudis, even the young ones, who 
came to the camp. There was always something a bit soft about the Saudis be- 
cause their lives were so easy. But Abu Hudayfa's body was braided with muscle. 

Over time, I began to realize that many of Abu Hudayfa's mannerisms were 
slightly strange as well. For instance, one day I saw him in the doorway of his 
dormitory. There was another brother right behind him. Abu Hudayfa held the 
door open from the inside and let the brother go ahead of him. It was just a tiny 
gesture, but it was a Western gesture: a real Arab would have walked out first, 
then held the door open behind him. 

But the most telling thing about Abu Hudayfa was his boots. Everyone at the 
camp wore leather boots except him. His were lan canvas. I had seen the boots 
before, and I knew where they had come from. They were American army 
boots. At the beginning the Gulf War, there were lots of television reports about 
how the American troops were struggling because they were all wearing the 
same heavy black jungle boots made for soldiers in Vietnam. They were de- 
signed for trudging through muddy rivers and forests, and were horrible in the 
sand and heat of the deserl. The black leather became incredibly hot in the sun, 
and the boots didn't breathe at all. So the army rushed to commission hundreds 
of thousands of pairs of light canvas desert boots for the soldiers. Abu Hudayfa 
was wearing those boots. 

It was perfectly clear to me: Abu Hudayfa was a spy. But there was nothing I 
could do. Even though 1 was certain of it, 1 had no proof. And we were taught 
again and again at Khaldan that mufuhi&n never speculate. They make judg- 
ments solely on the basis of what they know, because no one can ever enter 
someone else's mind. And so even though it bothered me, I never spoke lo any- 
one else about Abu Hudayfa. 

Sometimes, when a group of brothers came close to finishing their training, 
they would stage a demonstration at night out in the field in front of the camp. 
They would show us their targeting skills, perform hand-to-hand combat, and 
make rings out of branches, which they would set on fire and jump through. It 
was always thrilling to watch, to see how attuned these brothers were to one an- 
other, how they had learned to move together like a single body. The fire was 
breathtaking against the dark sky, and the guns would emit sparks that looked 
like tiny firecrackers. It was a kind of circus. 
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One night, I decided to watch the performance from high up on the moun- 
tainside. As I peeled away from the group, Abu Hudayfa spotted me and asked 
where I was going. I told him, and he decided to come with me. 

We walked up to an outcropping and sat there watching the brothers run 
and leap and tumble down below us on the field. Neither of us said a word for a 
few minutes, but then I turned to him. "Abu Hudayfa," I said calmly. He turned 
to me and I looked him straight in the eye. "Abu Hudayfa, I know who you are. 
I don't have any evidence, so I won't tell the others. But I want you to know that 
I know who you are." 

He held my gaze but did not say a word in response. Then he turned his 
head and continued watching the performance. 

The heavy silence between us was interrupted a few minutes later, when a 
bullet whizzed past us and smashed into the rock face about ten meters away. 
And then another one. And another. Abu Hudayfa turned to me; he looked 
anxious. I looked down at the field and saw the brothers were firing up at a 
sheer cliff face to the left of where we were sitting. I wasn't worried, though. 
They had spent months training with these guns, and they knew what they 
were doing. 

Abu Hudayfa wasn't so confident. "Abu Imam," he said. "Don't you think we 
should go down now?" 

I looked at him. "Why?" I asked. By now, the bullets were striking the rocks 
continuously, setting off liny sparks. 

"Because of the bullets, Abu Imam. They might hit us." 1 could see from Abu 
Hudayfa's face that he was scared. 

"No," I said calmly. "I'm going to stay up here." Then I smiled. "After all, I 
came here to make my jihad. If one of their bullets hits me in the head," I said, 
gesturing down at the brothers, "then I'm already shiihiJ!" I was joking with 
Abu Hudayfa, but I wasn't kidding. He knew that. 

Abu Hudayfa stared at me for a second. Then he stood up. Without a word, 
he turned and began to scurry down the mountain. 



Flashlight 

Topography was the final stage of our training. In this part of the course, we 
learned how to target objects and people at long range. We studied topographical 
maps and learned complicated mathematical formulas so that we could figure 
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"Why didn't you use your notes?" he asked. As he said il, one of the 
Chechens fired the cannon. His shell landed about fifty meters to the left of the 
target. 

"It's like throwing a stone," I said. "You don't need all the calculations." As I 
began, Ibn Sheikh put his finger on his lips to indicate I should speak more qui- 
etly. I assumed he didn't want me to distract the others. So I continued in a 
whisper, "You can make adjustments nisi by throwing it harder or softer, or by 
inrowing n nigner up or lower oown. i ne cannon works on inc same principle. 

Ibn Sheikh smiled at me gently, then whispered in my ear. "Very good, Abu 
Imam," he said. "But don't tell the others. I want to see if they can figure it out 
on their own." 

His comment struck me as very strange. Ibn al-Sheikh had told us again and 
again to share everything we had with our brothers, to help them at every op- 
portunity. As a group, we were more than the sum of our parts because each 
brother contributed different skills and special knowledge. We taught each 
other new things all the time. 

Ibn Sheikh stood up and walked towards the brothers, who continued to fire 
at the target and miss each time. I wondered why Ibn Sheikh wanted me to 
keep my discovery to myself. 

One night, Ibn Sheikh came to the door of our room only an hour or two after 
we had gone to sleep. He ordered us to assemble in front of the mosque. We 
were not to wear shoes or a jacket, he said. And anyone who brought a flash- 
light would be punished severely. 

As I headed out the door, I saw that the sky was pitch black. There was no 
moon that night, nor any stars. I went back inside and rustled around in my 
bag until I found the tiny pocket flashlight that I bought at the airport in Istan- 
bul. I lucked it inside my trousers and groped my way over the rocks and to- 
wards the mosque. I couldn't see anything at all, but I could hear noises. I heard 
brothers behind me. and I could tell some of them were stumbling and falling 
as they pawed their way through the darkness. I could hear many voices speak- 
ing in front of me, so that I knew I was headed in the right direction. 

As soon as I got off the rocks and felt the flat ground in front of me, 1 knew I 
was nearing the mosque. The voices were getting louder, so 1 threw my hands 
up in front of me. Rventually, my hand touched the face of one of the brothers 
and I knew I was in the right place. 

As we stood there waiting for everyone to arrive so we could gel our orders, 
I realized I was shivering. It was well into the fall at this point. The days were 
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Shit. How diJ he know I had my flashlight with mt? My mind began to spin 
it I remembered what he had said earlier: anyone caught with a flashlight 
would be punished severely. Ibn Sheikh had punished me many times, and it 
was never gentle. What did he consider a tewn punishment? 

But there was nothing I could do. 1 put my hand inside my trousers and 
pulled out the light. I groped my way towards Ibn Sheikh's voice, and when I 
was in front of him I felt for his hand and put the flashlight in his palm. 

Ibn Sheikh immediately turned the flashlight on and pointed it down to the 
right of the group. I understood immediately: one of the brothers had fallen. 
We had been walking along the edge of a very steep ravine, and he had tumbled 
about fifteen meters downhill. He was lucky: two large boulders had broken his 
fall. His body was wedged between them. 

Several of us at the front of the line rushed down to help him. Ibn Sheikh 
led the way, flashlight in hand. When we got to him, I saw it was one of the 
Chechens. Not one in my group, but one of the older ones I had met in the 
mosque on my first day at the camp. Now, he was covered in blood and moan- 
ing softly. He wasn't moving at all. 

We quickly constructed a stretcher out of some stray branches, took off our 
shirts and tied them in between. We heaved the Chechen onto the stretcher, 
and with Ibn Sheikh leading the way with the flashlight, raced back towards 
the camp. 

It was nearly dawn by the time everyone had spilled back down off the moun- 
tain. We made our morning sii/nf. then headed to the cantina for breakfast. Af- 
ter a few minutes, one of the trainers joined us and told us the brother had bro- 
ken both an arm and a leg. They were taking him to a hospital in Khowst. 

Ibn Sheikh walked into the cantina just as we were finishing our breakfast. 
As he began to walk towards me. my heart sank. I prepared myself for a horri- 
ble punishment; I had disobeyed his direct orders. F.veryonc else in the 
cantina fell silent as well. They, too. were waiting to hear what he was going 
to say. 

And then Ibn Sheikh did something unexpected: he handed me the flashlight. 
"Thank you. Abu Imam," he said. "Thank you for lending me your flashlight." 

The other brothers were as startled as I was. I could see their eyes darting 
from person to person as they tried to figure out what had just happened. But 
Ibn Sheikh gave no further explanation. He just sat down and began to eat his 
breakfast. 
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Taliban 

We were sc.ilcd off from (he rest of (he world it Khaldan, and I liked lh.it. We 
had none of the pressures, none of the distractions of normal life there. We had 
only one focus: becoming mujiihitlm. 

We did have radios, however. Secretly, late at night, I would sometimes try to 
find music. Strange bits w-ould come through from China, India, and elsewhere. 
There was always a lot of static, so it was hard to hear. Usually, it would disap- 
pear as quickly as it came. Only once did I hear a song from beginning to end: 
"Zombie" by the Cranberries. 

But we could always hear the news. BBC and KHI always came through 
clearly, and the brothers and I were always eager to hear what was happening in 
our home countries. In the summer and fall of 1995. there was always lots of 
news about Afghanistan as well. Rabbani was president of the country at that 
point. He and Ahmed Massoud, his military commander, held the capital, 
Kabul. But just barely: the city was under constant siege. With the support of 
Pakistan's secret service, the Taliban were gaining ground across the country 
and moving on Kabul. Gulbuddin Hekmatyar and his Hezb-i-Mami faction had 
been waging war against Rabbani and Massoud for years, and now they were 
fighting the Taliban as well. 

No one at the camp liked the Taliban. We didn't talk about it openly, because 
we were discouraged from talking about the politics of our host country. But 
there were whispers, of course, and off-hand remarks. The trainers and the 
other brothers said many of the same things I had heard from Amin and Yasin 
already: the Taliban were overreaching in their application of shuriii; they were 
too strict; they were innovators. 

I hated the Taliban. When I was in Belgium, I had read about them and seen 
them on TV. They were vicious, completely uncivilized. I was disgusted by the 
public executions and decapitations, and the way they held the country in fear. 
And I also hated the Taliban because they were the enemies of Massoud. He was 
still my hero, a noble mujM who had earned the respect even of his enemies. 

I never spoke about any of this, of course. None of us did. The Taliban had 
taken over huge swaths of Afghanistan, and we needed Afghanistan, the land of 
jihtttl. We needed to stay and train. 

One day, as we were all leaving the mosque after the evening *if<ir. one of the 
trainers came running towards us. He told us to leave our guns in the mosque. 
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Wc put our guns down and headed out to the front of the camp, curious to sec 
what was happening. Ihn Sheikh was speaking tu an Afghan man from ihr vil- 
lage. They were talking in low tones; it was clear that something was wrong. 
'I "hen Ihn Sheikh lurned and walked i)uickly into the cantina. 

All of a sudden, wc heard the sound of a motor. A four-wheel-drive truck 
was making irs way slnwlv down 1 tie side of the mountain towards the camp. 
Farther behind, I could see a small cluster of men heading towards us on foot. 
A few minutes later, the truck reached the camp and came to a halt. Sin men 
stepped out. They had Kalashnikovs and RPGs strapped over their shoulders. 
Soon nine others walked up to the camp as well. 

It was an extraordinary group, nothing like the young 1Mb we had passed 
on the way into the camp. These men were older, in their late twenties at least. 
And they looked like hell. Their clothes were filthy and their faces were creased 
with dirt and wrinkles. I felt myself recoil from them instantly. 

It was a strange scene, all of us standing there without our guns facing down 
these battle-hardened mercenaries. None of the brothers showed any emotion. 
Mostly, we were curious. The /«Wal> were not hostile when they approached us 
either. Three of them smiled: it was obvious they were the commanders. The 
others just kinked sullen. 

As the trainers walked out to greet them, 1 turned to look into the cantina. 
Ihn Sheikh was hurrying to prepare for their arrival, and 1 asked if I could help. 
He looked grateful, and together wc laid out a large sheepskin carpet and set 
out plates for dinner. 

I left as the lullab began to tile into the cantina. Ibn Sheikh came out 
briefly to tell the brothers we would not be eating dinner that night. We hov- 
ered tor a few moments, and then walked away. But before I left, I took one 
lasl glance inside the cantina. Ihn Sheikh was sitting at the head of the circle 
ot mflat with Abu Bakr beside him. One thing struck me: Abu Bakr was still 
holding his gun. 

That evening, as we were sitting around waiting to see what would happen, one 
of the trainers told me that the Taliban had come once before, about six 
months earlier. They hadn't readied the camp that time because cue of li t vil- 
lagers had come down to warn Ibn Sheikh that they were on the way. Along 
with some of the villagers. Ibn Sheikh bad gone out to meet them. 

The Taliban were coming for one reason: they wanted weapons. They had 
been sweeping across southern Afghanistan, going from camp to camp, de- 
manding that the emirs turn over all their guns. And they got them, because the 
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emirs were afraid. But they didn't get to Khaldan that night because Ibn Sheikh 
intercepted them. The trainer told me that he had spent six hours talking to the 
Taliban, using one of the villagers to translate. By the end, he had convinced 
them to leave Khaldan in peace. Khaldan was not training anyone tu fight in 
Afghanistan, he explained. It was preparing rmi/itJriJt'rr to fight in the rest of the 
world. I lie brothers at the camp were lighting the same )ihjj as the Taliban, but 
in a different place. 

After a few hours, the Taliban left. Neither Ibn Sheikh nor Abu Bakr ever talked 
about what had happened that night. Hul that t-riday. one i>f brothers asked 
Ibn Sheikh if the jihad of the Taliban was legitimate. Ibn Sheikh paused, and 
then answered curtly. "None of you is here to Tight with the Taliban," he said. 
"You are here to train to fight in your own countries* 

I hc brother pressed him again, and Ibn Sheikh went a bit further. It was 
clear that he was choosing his words carefully. He said that the Taliban were not 
well educated like we were, meaning they did not understand shaiia as we did. 
But Rabbani, he said, wanted to see democr.iq- in Afghanistan, whereas the Tal- 
iban wanted Afghanistan to be an Islamic state. For this reason, the Taliban 
were worthy of some support. 

"If any one of you chooses to fight with the Taliban one day," be said, "it 
would not be wrong." He paused before continuing. "But it would be far better 
for you to make your tirW against the occupiers in leiusalem or the mmdercrs 
in Chechnya." 



Infirmary 

One day in the fall, I was walking past the miivque when Ibn Sheikh stopped 
me. He called me over and asked me to sit down with him. Once wc were set- 
tled, he began to speak. "Abu Imam, you are not going to Chechnya with the 
brothers. We need you for other things." 

I was dumbstruck. 1 hadn't been expecting this at all. For months. I had 
been training with the Chechens with the idea that I would be going to Chech- 
nya with them when we were done. We had all talked about it. I had hated the 
Russians ever since they invaded Afghanistan when I was a teenager, and I hated 
than even more after I heard what they bad done to the brothers in my group. I 
had dreamed many times of becoming a mujuhii. F.very time I fired a gun or set 
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off an explosive or practiced some tactical procedure, I did it with the expecta- 
lion thai I would wnn be using my skills against the Kussian invaders. Chech- 
nya was a war I believed in. 

Hut lliere wxs nothing I could do. I could always challenge something Ibn 
Sheikh said if he was unclear, or if I didn't understand what he was doing. But 
I Ins was a direct Order, so 1 said nothing. I lust nodded and walked hack to the 
dormitory. 

That afternoon, I walked into the mountains by myself. My mind was reeling. I 
was devastated and confused. 1 walked farther and farther up untd the camp 
was almost out of view, then sat down on some rocks and stared at the setting 
sun. I wrapped my aims around myself as protection against the cold autumn 
wind. And then I called out to God. "God, why won't you let me go to Chech- 
nya? Why won't you let me be jhahiJ>" 

There was no answer, of course, lust the sound of the wind whistling through 
the canyons. "If you won't let me go to Chechnya, then let me lead a not in.il life." 
I cried out. "Let me have a wife. Let me have a child. Let me have a home* 

My face was numb with cold. I realized I was crying, and that the tears were 
freezing against my skin. And then I saw her, right in front of me. A beautiful, 
fair woman with long brown hair and a gentle smile. God had heatd me and 
answered my call. But then, tun as quickly, she disappeared and I was all alone. 

T he next day, Ibn Sheikh told me I would be running the infirmary. An 
Ethiopian brother had been running it for the past few months, but he was 
leaving and they needed to replace him. I had no medical training at all. but 
maybe they thought I did because I had given Abu Bakr his shot. 

The infirmary was near the mosque, in front of one of the caves. It wasn't 
big, but it was heaped full with all sorts of medicines, bandages, antiseptics, and 
surgical tools, 'there were also many books and manuals in Knglisb explaining 
the treatments for different kinds of injuries and illnesses. 

I wasn't training with the Chechens any more so at first 1 had a lot of free 
time in the infirmary. I still exercised with the rest of the brothers in the morn- 
ing, but I had most afternoons to myself. I spent the time organizing all the 
medical supplies on the shelves, and reading the books. 

Soon enough, though, the patients started to come. Many of the brothers 
contracted malaria in the camp, and there were all sorts of skin infections also. 
Afghanis from the nearby village would come for treatment as well, usually be- 
cause they had stomach problems from drinking the water. 
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needed (0 give the boy a painkiller. I raced back inside and look a bottle of Li- 
docaine from the shelf, along with a needle. I had used Udocaine before lo treat 
a brother with a tash, but I had no idea how much to give to a child. 

I didn't know if 1 could inject l.iduiaine into an open wound, but I had to 
do something. The boy was shrieking in pain and I hadn't even begun to put in 
the stitches. So I injected a small amount straight into the boy's head at one end 
of the wound. I waited for ii tew seconds to see if he had a negative reaction but 
he seemed ftne.so I injected more into the other side. 

After about a minute, the boy stopped screaming. Mis head kept rolling 
from side loside.asil had before , but his eyes were slightly droopy now, and his 
sobs were more like whimpers. I laid him out on a table. The materials — the 
needles and the thread — were there in the cabinet, but I didn't know what to do 
with them. So I took one of the books off the shelf. It had lots of pictures, in- 
cluding a complete series of photos outlining the steps to suture a wound. I 
spread it out in tront of me on the table next to the boy, and began to follow the 
instructions. 

At first, I tried to do it exactly what I saw in the pictures, because the book 
said it was important to use a special kind of stitch that wouldn't leave any scar. 
But I wouldn't figure out how lo do it that way and it was taking far too long, so 
I ended up using the same kind of straight stitches I used to sew my jeans. 

I wus incredibly hot. It was freezing cold outside, but I fell sweat dripping 
from my forehead. 1 gestured to the cook to wipe my brow with a cloth. I 
didn't want my sweat to infect the boy's wound or cloud my eyes as 1 operated 
on him. 

As Ihe Afghani pressed a rag against my forehead, a strange image shot 
through my mind. It was an image I had seen again and again on European 
television shows: a handsome doctor performing surgery surrounded by sexy 
nurses. They wiped his brow and did whatever else he told them to. It all 
seemed very surreal in that instant. I he Afghani cook was about the furlhesl 
thing I could imagine from a sexy nurse. 

Seconds later, the boy jolted and began to scream again. He was waking up, 
and I was only hallway through stitching the wound shut. He began to thrash 
about on the table and the older boy was having trouble holding him still. So I 
grabbed the Lidocaine and tilled up ihe needle. I didn't measure the amount 
this time, and I didn't care. 1 was panicked. 

I jabbed the needle straight into his scalp just as before. In less than a 
minute he stopped screaming. He was out cold; his little body lay completely 
still. His head dropped to one side and his tongue fell out of his mouth. 
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The older boy looked up at me with feai in his eyes. I was terrified; I had 
given the boy loo much anaesthesia. Or maybe he had lost so much hlixsd that 
he was going into a coma. I leaned down to check to see if he was still breath- 
ing. He was, so I finished li t stiihes as last as I could. Ihe whole time. I wxs 
praying to God that the boy wouldn't die. 

When I was done. I looked at him again. All the color hod run out of his 
face. His eyes were slightly open now, but they seemed to be just rolling around 
in his head. I cleaned his scalp with hVladme to disinfect it and covered it with a 
bandage. And then I waited. And prayed. 

After about fifteen minutes, the boy woke up slightly. He still looked very 
weak, and his eyes weren't focusing on anything. He was beginning to whimper 
again, however, which I took as a good sign. I called the older boy over, along 
with the Afghan cook. I took a bottle of antibiotics off the shelf and had the 
cook explain that the boy should take them every day for two weeks, and then 
come back to the infirmary for a checkup. The older boy nodded solemnly. 

We waited for a few hours until the boy had regained enough strength to sit 
up Then the older boy took him in his arms and carried him out of the infir- 
mary into the cold night. My heart wasn't racing as fast as it had been, but I was 
slill scared. 

When I walked into the contina a few minutes later, Ibn Sheikh looked up at 
me expectantly. "Will he be all right?" he asked. 
"//uhii'/tfJuh," I replied. God willing. 

The next few days were the most stressful of my life. 1 was terrified that I had 
killed the boy. He was so tiny and vulnerable. What had I dune? 

And then, one day, I was sitting in the infirmary when he came bouncing in 
along with the older boy. It had been less lhan two wreks since I operated on 
him. I called for the Afghani cook to come and translate. The older boy said he 
was fine: he had been sleeping and ealing well and didn't seem to have any 
problems. 

I took off Ihe bandage and saw that the wound was healing. I disinfected a 
pair ol scissors and gently removed the stitches. It didn't seem to hurt the boy 
al all. When I finished, 1 put a new bandage on his head. Then I told both 
boys to come back and visit soon. They smiled and then ran out of the infir- 
mary, across the field and back up towards the village. I could still hear their 
laughter as they disappeared into the dusk. It was one of the happiest days of 
my life. 
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The Chechens left a couple of weeks after that. I went out with Abu Hamam 
one afternoon for some special training, and when I came luck the Chechens 
were gone. I never said goodbye to them. I wonder if any of them arc still alive. 



Osama 

One day, two boys jrrived at the camp. They were even younger than the 
youngest Chechen in my group, or the very intense tajik child. 1 he oldest boy 
was no more than twelve, and the younger one about ten. 

Ibn Sheikh stood up to introduce them in the mosque that night. "Please 
welcome your new brothers. This is Hanua," he said, pointing towards the 
older one, "and this is Osama." When I looked over, I instantly recognized 
them: they were the ones who had approached my guide at the mosque in I lay- 
atabad in Peshawar. My guide scolded them when they asked if he was talcing 
me to the rfWntsu. 

As wc all welcomed Hanua and Osama, I noticed the greeting was more 
solemn than usual. The boys were beginning their training very young, and the 
brothers were impressed. 

Hanua and Osama weren't put in a group like the other brothers. Mostly, they 
spent their afternoons with a trainer learning about guns. Kut sometime* they 
would tag along with me. I hod finished all my training at this point, but some 
days Abu Hamam would take me out for extra training, usually with explosives. 
I spoke to the boys in English, and I noticed they both had strong American ac- 
cents. Rut I didn't learn much about them at first, because they hated each 
other and fought constantly. Not just bickering the way brothers do, but really 
fighting. 

One day, a group of us were silting on a hill near the camp. Hanua and 
Osama were practicing on the tiring range with one of the trainers. Hanua was 
shooting a Kalashnikov and Osama was practicing with a PK. They were both 
terrible; they clearly didn't know anything about guns. They had obviously al- 
ready forgotten everything they had learned in the classroom. 

As usual, they were less interested in the training than in fighting with each 
other. After a few minutes, they stopped firing at the targets and turned towards 
one another. Even though we were far away, we could hear them yelling. Sud- 
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He Mid that once it was cleat the bomb wasn't going to explode, several 
Afghanis rushed forward tu salvage the metal and the explosive material inside. 
The people were desperately poor, and fed themselves by selling bits of ammu- 
nition and other materiel hack to the muiakidm. 

The Afghanis clustered around the shell, and one began to hit it with a hammer 
to crack it open to get at the components inside. I he shell exploded. There wis a 
giant fireball, and when the smoke cleared all the Afghanis were dead. There were 
body parts and pieces of clothing stuttered all over the square. 

Hamza smiled as he finished the story. "Isn't that stupid?" Me laughed and 
shook his head." T he Afghanis are so stupid." Hut I could tell from his eyes thai, 
five years after it happened, the story still upset him. 



Khyber Pass 

And then one day il was my turn to leave Khaldan. There was no advance 
warning. One of the trainers came to the infirmary and told me Ibn Sheikh 
wanted to speak with me, so I walked over to his cottage. He was standing in 
fiont with an Afghani I had aevti seen before. Ibn Sheikh saluted me, and then 
spoke. "Go gel your things. You're leaving in one hour." He handed me a sealed 
lettei. "You're going to another camp, where you'll tcceivc advanced training in 
explosives. When you get to Peshawar, give this teller In Ahu /uhayda, and he'll 
take careol the rest." 

I took ihc letter and went haik to the dormitory to Assemble my ihings. I 
didn't have time to think about what was happening. All the others were off 
■raining, so there was no one to say goodbye to. I carried my bag out 10 the 
front of the camp, where Ibn Sheikh and Abu Bakr were waiting for me along 
with the guide. We saluted each other, and Abu Bakr said, "Pray for us, brother." 
His face was warm and kind. 

At thai moment, 1 had an overwhelming sense thai I would see boll) of them 
again. "I will come back to you," I said.'firsfnTArTirlt." 

The guide took me back into Pakistan, though we took a different route this 
time. When we arrived in Peshawar, we went to make our *iiJur at the same 
mosque where I had first seen Osama and Ham/a several months earlier. 

When we were done with our prayers, we took a taxi into a section of Pe- 
shawar I had never seen. It was fancy, like Hayatabad. Soon, thr guide stopped 
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was one p tun by Arabs; another was run by Kashmiris. We would be going 

to the Herl'-i-istami tamp, liezb-t-lslamt was Hekmavlar s Lie linn. 

The sun was selling as wc approached the camps, so we slopped fust at 
the Arab camp to make our suUr. Abu Said told me this was nol ihe camp 
where I would train. We would leave after wc finished our prayers. He 
warned me in be cautious, and lo tell ike brothers at I lie camp nothing ahuul 
myself. 

We went straight to the MOtqM lo pray, and when we were done ihe Arab 
trainees smiled and greeted us. They dearly recognized Abu Said. They were all 
young and fresh; they reminded me of the new recruits who arrived at Khaldan. 

Abu Said took me inside the main building to meet with the emir of the 
camp. We sat and drank tea with him, and he and Abu Said spoke to each other 
in Arabic. I didn't understand everything they were saying, so I let my mind 
wander along with my eyes. 

I began to study these mu/iiWiit. They were all so young. I tried to imagine 
their futures. I thought about them bombing consulates, kidnapping officials, 
hijacking planes. 

I had never looked at anyone at Khaldan this way, although of course they 
were just as young and had the very same futures in store for them. But we were 
focused all the time on our training, and when we weren't we were too ex- 
hausted lo think. There was lillle room left for imagination. 

It was different at Khaldan foi another reason as well. There, I didn't think 
of myself as separate from the brothers- 1 was one of them. Hut here, I was on 
the outside. I knew I wouldn't be training with these men. And so, for just a sec- 
ond, I was able to see them through the eyes of a spy. 

With a gentle tap on my shoulder, Abu Said signaled that it was lime for us to 
leave. We saluted the emir and then headed back out of the camp and farther 
down ihe road. Once, Abu Said pointed ahead at a heavily fortified bunker. He 
told me it was a television and radio broadcasting station for Hekmatyar and 
Heib-i-liliimi. 

As we turned into ihe I kzl'-i-lslami camp, Abu Said slopped and spoke to me. 

"This is where you are going lo train," he explained. "The Arab fighters 
within llrzk-i-lfltmi own this camp, and many of them come here from the 
front lo rest. But you are not one of them. You are not part of Hekmatyar 's 
group. You are here for a different reason. The emir of Ihe camp has no control 
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over you, except lo organize who will cook and clean and guard the camp each 
day. Ollin Wild you tan dn whal ynu want." 

Abu Said's speech seemed very odd 10 me. At Khaldan, every minute of our 
time was planned fur us, and the emir had complete power. I he kind of free- 
dom Abu Said was describing sounded tantalizing to me. Abu Said went on, "I 
lust learned from the emir back there that your trainer won't be here for a few 
more weeks, lie was injured, and he's been taken to Peshawar for treatment." 
Now I was very confused. What would I be doing here, with no real emir and 
no trainer? 

I looked around as we walked into the camp. There were some storage sheds 
at the entrance, and then some barracks a little farther inside, but what really 
viughl 1 1 iv eye hjs ■. BMl'-l silting in the middle of the camp, fifteen nitleis 
away 1 spotted I T-55 tank. The T-55 was iconic. I had seen one in almost ev- 
ery mujahidin video I had ever watched. It began to dawn on me that even 
without a trainer, I would have plenty to do at Parunta. 

Abu Said gestured me towards a small brick building at the center ot the camp. 
It was the mosque. There wcte two men silling inside already, and Abu Said in- 
troduced me to them. One was Abu Mousa, an Iraqi Kurd, and the other was 
Abu Humid, from lotdun. They both Used at the camp. They seemed to be in 
their early thirties, and they were extremely friendly. I looked around the 
mosque and saw it was Tilled with books. There was a television against one of 
the walls. 

Abu Said then stepped out for ,1 minute, and when he returned there were 
two men with him. One was Ahu Jihad, the emir of the camp. He was from Al- 
geria. The other man came as a surprise to me. It was Abdul Kcrim, my friend 
from Khaldan. He was clearly surprised lo see me xs well, but the emir began lo 
speak before we could say anything to one another. 

Abu lihad repeated many of the things Ahu Said had already told me — (hat 
the camp belonged to Hekmatyar, and that brother? from the front would be 
coining in and out. Kveryone would shaie responsibilities for the daily chores. 
But there were only the live of us at the moment: Abu Mousa, Abu Ham id, Abu 
Said, Abdul Kenm, and me. 

Then Abu lihad spoke directly lo me. "You may have heard that Assad Allah, 
your trainer, was mimed today. We spoke to our brothers in Peshawar just a few 
minutes ago, and unfortunately it will be another month or so before he's able 
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to return. You can spend the time until he comes back ttaining on the tanks 
here, along with any of the other weapons you're interested in." 

I laughed to myself. Il felt like the beginning of a summei holiday: no classes 
for a month, and all these ama/im) weapons to play wilh. And Abdul Kerim was 
here, so I could speak French again. This was going to be much more fun than 
working in the infirmary at Khaldan. 

We stood up once the emir had finished. Abdul Kerim came over lo me wilh a 
broad smile on his face. "Al-Hiimju lil-M thai you were sent here, brother." 
Praise be lo Allah. Then he guided me inwards a mobile infantry kitchen near 
the center of the camp. There was a stove inside, and he told me that the elec- 
tricity foi it came from the dam I had walked over on my way in. As we were 
talking, Abdul Kerim boiled some water and made us each a cup of Nescafe. 



Fishing 

Adhui Kerim and I spoke fur several hours thai first night. Abdul Kerim told 
me about Assad Allah, the explosive! trainer, who had injured himself curlier 
thai dav while preparing RDX. I asked him if this was ;:ie same Assad Allah who 
had come to Khaldan, the Algerian trainer who had spent so much lime in the 
explosives laboratory. Abdul Kerim told me it was. 

We caught up on the months since we had last seen each other. Abdul Kerim 
told me that after he left Khaldan. he had stayed in Peshawar for a couple of 
months learning how 10 forge documents — passports, credit cards, identity pa- 
pers. He had arrived at Darunta about a month before me. Since then, he had 
been studying with Abu Mousa, the Iraqi Kurd I had met in the mosque. He 
was learning how In make remote-control devices to detonate explosives. 

Abdul Kerim and I ended up sleeping in the same room at Hamuli. It was 
Assad Allah's room also, but there was extra space now that he was gone. 

During the weeks that followed, I would sometimes sit in with Abdul Kerim 
as Abu Mousa trained him in electronics. Al Khaldan, we had learned very basic 
things, like how to set oil an explosive using a watch or a cell phone. But Abdul 
Kerim was learning something much harder. He was learning how 10 make re- 
mote-control devices from scratch. There were all sorts of components at the 
camp: mictopiocessors, mother boards. But the work itself was painstaking, 
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and requited immense concentration. Still, Abdul Kctim was eager to leain. He 
had an enormous leitbook, and he would study it late into the night. 

There were all sort* of weapons at Darunta. nuny of them far more sophisti- 
cated than the ones we had at Khaldan. And they were everywhere, lite two 
storage shed* at the entrance were filled with them, and there were many more 
supply sheds behind the mosque filled with all sorts of guns, mines, and 
grenades. 

Abu lihad, the emir, trained me on many new weapons during those earls- 
weeks. I learned how to use the AT— 4 Spigot, an antitank weapon so Large it re- 
quired three people just to carry it. The gunner lies prone to tire and the missile 
shoots out at an incredible speed. Once in flight, it travels nearly two hundred 
meters per second. A long wire connects the missile to the sight, allowing them 
to communicate. The launcher can guide the missile with incredible accuracy 
to targets two kilometers away. 

1 trained on the SPG-9 also. The SPG-9 was a Russian gun that fired anti- 
tank missiles, just like the BMP- 1 I had seen in the front of the camp. It made a 
horrifying noise when I fired it, but there was nothing I could do to protect my 
can. I just had to gel used to it. 

I liked the snipers most, though. I had never fired one at Khaldan; the clos- 
est 1 had tome was the one I had seen in Abu Bakr's rxx>m ihe day I went to give 
him a shol. But there weie a great many Dragunov snipei rifles at Uaiunta. I 
was ettited to finally to use one. I had bought l)ragunos*s for Yasin in Belgium, 
but they were always disassembled when Laurent gave them to me. The Dra- 
gunov was a marksman's weapon, and I loved the precision. 

We never ran out of ammunition at Darunta. There was an endless supply 
m ilu %hrds. and Abu lihad lei us use whatever we wanted. And so we did. 
There wasn't much else to do. 

One night. Abdul Kerim and I decided to lake a grenade and go fishing. We 
went down to the lake and launched it into ihe water. But our timing was oil. 
The grenade was set to explode after ten seconds, but we threw it too early and 
by the time it detonated it was tar below the surface. The next time, we decided 
to use Seniles. We used a blasting fuse and il worked perfectly. Hundreds of 
dead fish rose to ihe surface, and Abdul Kerim and I swam out into the lake 
with buckets to collect our dinner. 

Once, we used Dragunovs to hunt ducks. II worked in one sense: we were 
able to kill them easily. But we had made the mistake of using armor-piercing 
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builds, and when we went lo pick them up the ducks were blown to shreds. We 
couldn't really eat them that way. 

Even though we had fun together. I could tell something had changed for Abdul 
Kerim. He was calmer than he had been at KhalJan. but much sadder, too. Of- 
ten, I would walk into our room and find him sketching idly in the margins of 
his textbook when he was supposed to be studying. 

Abdul Kenm was a wonderful artist. He drew marvelous, detailed pictures 
of people. He particularly liked to sketch antique warriors like the ones I had 
seen in the museum in Brussels: I lie early tmiiiiWtir in their full battle regalia. 
Hut all the people he drew had one thing in common; none of them had faces. 

Many times, I asked Abdul Keiini if something was wrong. Usually, he 
brushed me away. But one night he admitted that he was depressed because he 
had been sent to the camps by the CIA in France in order to become a mujuhiJ. 
He wanted desperately to be a martyr, he said. But there was one thing holding 
him back: his daughtei. If he died, his daughter would be taised by his en-wife, 
who was rughui. There would be no one to raise the child as I Muslim. 



Abu Jihad 

Abdul Kerim already knew the camp, so he showed me around. On one side uf 
the camp, there were several sheds dug deep into the ground. They were filled 
with components for explosives. The components were stored in separate bins, 
to prevent them from reacting with on another. Inside the sheds, each bin was 
carefully labeled: acetone, nitric acid, sulphuric acid, ammonium, cellulose, alu- 
minium powder, wood composite, and so on. 

The laboratories were about fifty meters past these sheds, near the edge uf 
the camp. One was for explosives training, and another one lor poisons. Behind 
them there was a hutch filled with rabbits. 

but there was no one at Darunta to teach us explosives, and so we had most of 
our time to ourselves. Sometimes, we would go into Jalalabad and visit the mar- 
ket. Other times, we would watch films in the mosque. There was a huge array 
of propaganda videos we could watch at any time 1 had always loved watching 
movies, and I realized that I had missed watching television when 1 was at Khal- 
dan. 1 spent a lot of time in the mosque during those early weeks, going 
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fife. The sound of the explosions look several seconds to travel across the land- 
scape to where we were Handing. 

It was the first time I had ever seen live war laic. Abdul Kcrim and I stood 
there lor several minutes, until Aliu lihad tailed lo us. We perforated our uiVit 
with the Afghanis, and then headed back to the camp. 



Afghani, Afghani 

We stayed at Sarowbi lor about two weeks. We never did meet Hekmatyar, but 
we had fun with the Arab mujahiiin. It was a whole new level of artillery. My 
favorite was the FROG-7, a huge rocket launcher. The missiles were enormous; 
each one weighed over five hundred kilograms. 

Mostly, though, 1 learned more about the politics of the war. 1 learned how 
deeply the litzl>-i-\iiami fighters hated Massoud, which upset inc. They laughed 
at him lor the way he wore his fuM tilted back on his head. They were con- 
vinced that he was a puppet of the French because one night they had heard 
him over the radio speaking French to one of his men rn the field. 

One of the men told me they had talked to Massoud a few days earlier. They 
heard his voice on the radio and tuned in to the same frequency. They broke 
into the conversation and began to insult him. Massoud waited until they were 
done. Then told the Arabs In leave Afghanistan. The war was not a /iJijJ, he 
said, but simply an internal battle for land and power. There was no reason for 
the Arabs to be involved. 

The MajaMf who told me the story laughed at Massoud's stupidity. After 
Mawiuul finished the speech, he said, the group resumed their insults. The rmi- 
jahid did admit, however, that throughout the exchange Massoud remained 
very polite. 



The Htzb-i-lsiami soldiers didn't trust the Afghanis at all. Occasionally, they 
would visit the Afghan camp down the road, but lor the most part they kept to 
themselves. They told stories about the battles over Kabul in the early nineties, 
and talked about how the Afghanis would shift their loyalties in an instant. 
They said they had seen Afghanis kill Arab mujahidin, even when the were 
fighting on the same side. Never trust the Afghanis, they warned us. 1 had heard 
a few comments like this at Khaldan. though no one ever said it oulrighi I be- 
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The interrogators arrived .it the hospit.il shortly after the Arabs. The mil- 
jahiilin told them the pilot had been so badly injured when he ejected from the 
plane that he was on (he brink of dying. The interrogators examined the pilot 
for a couple of minutes and decided he MM useless, so they authorised the Arab 
fighters to execute him. So they threw the pilot in a hole in the ground and all 
fired on him at once. The bullets shredded the pilot's body to pieces. His in- 
testines exploded out of his stomach, spreading rice everywhere. 

"The i-. • had rice for lunch!" That was the punch line, and everyone 
laughed. It was the most disgusting story I had ever heard. 

A few nights later, another one of the mujuhulin told a story that had taken 
place as the Soviets were retreating from Afghanistan, lust before dawn, he had 
snuck up on one of Najibullah's garrisons and launched a grenade through a 
window. But just as the grenade left his hand, he heard a voice from inside call 
out,"AJ/iihu iiklw!" It was time for the sunrise stilat. 

Seconds later, the grenade exploded, killing everyone inside. 

At first, the man said, he was worried. He was troubled by the fact that he 
had killed Muslims during prayer. So troubled, in fact, that he sought out a 
highly respected scholar of the Kur'an. The scholar reassured him. "Brother," he 
said, "you arc fighting under the tlag of Islam. They are fighting under the Hag 
of infidels. In the end, God will decide." The scholar's advice must have come as 
a relief to the mujiihul. After all, he was still here. 



Assad Allah 

When we returned to Darunta, there were several more people there than when 
we had left. I recognised some of them from Khaldan: Abu Yahya, the Yemeni 
trainer, along with two Saudi trainers I also recognised. They had all come to 
train with explosives, just as I had. 

Abu Yahya told me that Assad Allah, the explosives trainer, was feeling better 
and would be reluming to Darunta very soon. He arrived about a week later, 
with three Kyrgyztanis in tow. They, too, would be training with us. 

We began explosives training the next day. There was a kind of classroom in 
one of the barracks, and Assad Allah would write formulas for us on the black- 
board or perform demonstrations on a large table. Before anything else, he 
taught us safely procedures. We spent days on this, memorising the proper tem- 
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front of us. We needed lo know what to do instinctively. And so we rehearsed 
the formulas over and over again until we could repeat them in our sleep. And 
every Sunday, Assad Allah gave us a test to make sure we knew it. 

There was no joking around in Assad Allah's class. He never smiled, and he 
demanded our complete attention. I knew I couldn't play the class clown here if 
I wanted to succeed. I he naughtiest thing I ever did was passing notes in class 
to Abdul Rutin. Ho. in turn, drew pictures in the margins of my notebook and 
wrote funny captions beneath them. 

One day, we were in the laboratory when one of the Kyrgy/lanis spilled a glass 
of water on one of the trainees. As a joke, he pretended it was sulphuric acid. 
Assad Allah saw the whole thing, and immediately banished the Kyrgyztani 
from the laboratory. Within an hour, he was on his way back to Pakistan. Assad 
Allah was right, of course, Kxplosives are extremely dangerous, and any one of 
us could have killed the entire group with a small mistake. 

One day, Assad Allah told us about an accident that had occurred during his 
own explosives training. His group was learning how to make nitroglycerine, 
and one of the brothers wasn't paying attention. He let the materials get hotter 
than he should have. Luckily, the trainer looked over just in time and saw from 
the thermometer that the material was on the brink of exploding. There were 
seven other people in the laboratory, and it could have killed every one of them. 
"It's going to explode!" he shouted at the brother. 

There was a sink full of ice right next to the trainee, and he should have 
poured the materials on that to cool it down. But instead he rushed towards the 
door with the liquid time bomb in his hands, lust as he got outside, the mixture 
exploded. It blew both his arms straight off. and destroyed one of his eyes. 

"Did the brother survive?" I asked. 

"Yes," Assad Allah replied. "He lives in London now, and preaches in the 
mosques. His name is Abu Hanwa." 

I had no idea who the man was at that point, and no way of knowing how' 
important he would become in my life. 



Mustard Gas 

One day, Assad Allah took us down near the lake to practice preparing a 
really big explosion. There was a destroyed Russian truck on the hillside, and 
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wc dragged it down lo water level. Then we filled it with explosives. We 
used fifty kilograms of ANK) — ammonium nitrate/fuel oil— and eleven anti- 
tank mines. 

Wr ttUMCWd the detonator to a long fuse. We had already calculated that it 
would take exactly one minute and fifteen seconds for the fuse to burn down 
completely. Assad Allah ordered one of the Kyrgyzlams to stay with the truck 
and ignite the fuse. The rest of us walked about two hundred meters uphill and 
gathered in a tight cluster behind the rocks In watch lite explosion. 

Assad Allah waved at the Kyrgyvt.ini on the truck to signal him to light the 
fuse. We all held our breath as ihc brother leaned down. As soon as he slood 
back up, he bolted away from the truck and up the side of the mountain, lie 
ran like he was escaping from an army of devils— I had never seen anyone iuii 
so fast in my life. A cloud of dust flew up all around him. When he got up to the 
rocks where we wcie standing, he hurled his body on the ground beside us. 

lust as he landed, the truck exploded. It began with the blue light I had seen 
so many times, but this flash was more intense than anything 1 had ever seen 
before. Then, BOOM. A giant fireball burst forth from the truck, followed by a 
cloud of thick black smoke that rose up to the sky in the shape of a perfect 
mushroom. The noise filled the entire valley. 

We all stood there in shock for a few moments as we absorbed the immen- 
sity of whal we had tust seen. And then we raced down the hill In examine the 
place wheic the truck had been. The explosion had left a ciatei five metcis wide 
and two meters deep. II was littered with tiny pieces of melal from the truck. 
We were all extremely impressed when we realized that only six of the eleven 
mines had exploded. 

Abu Said al-Kurdi came and wenl from the camp. He'd stay for a few dap at a 
time and then leave for a week and come back. Often, he brought new trainees 
with him. But on and olT, over the course of several weeks, he and Abu Mnusa 
worked on a complicated project. They were using a laboratory right next to 
where Assad Allah was training us, and we could see them through a window. 
Often they were there for hours at a time. 

I figured they weie probably doing something with poisons. Abu Said had 
taught us a little bit about poisons early on. Wc had learned how to make 
cyanide from apricots, and then we tested it at different strengths on the rab- 
bits. When Abu Said injected cyanide straight into one of the rabbits, it died al- 
most instantly. Then we put a bit on some cartels and let the rabbits eat them. 
It took longer to kill them that way, nearly twenty-four hours. 
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One nighi, Abu Said and Assad Allah were discussing their project in ihe 
mosque, and I tislrned in. I learned lhal they were Irving lo wraponixe mustard 
gas, and that they were having trouble combining the components in the mor- 
tar shell- In the weeks after lhal, I saw the two ol them firing mnrlant over and 
over into the valky. Nothing ever happened, though, and so they would wait for 
a couple ol hours and then trudge down the hill in iheir protective gear to re- 
cover the mortars and find out what went wrong. 

But one day, it finally worked when the shell landed b the valley and ex- 
ploded, emitting a thick cloud of smoke. When Abu Mousa and Abu Said saw 
what had happened, they leapt up and cheered— " Takhir! Alluhu nJkrW. r — four 
times over. They grabbed their guns and tired wildly into the air, and everyone 
in the camp ran out 10 celebrate with them. 

A few weeks later, I had a vivid dream that I was walking through the streets 
of London. I had never been to London in my life, but in my dream I knew I 
was there. I was approaching a huge white church. In front of it, stood four 
Indian imperial soldiers dressed in the military regalia of the nineteenth cen- 
tury: turbans, broad sashes, elegant jackets. But everything they wore was 
pure while. 

The men MM not guarding the church. They were trying to blow it up. Each 
man had a cannon in front of him. and they were all firing at the church again 
and again. But their shells never hit the target. The Indians were getting frus- 
trated, and I was frustrated washing them. I knew I could do it easily. "Let me 
try," I said. "You don't know what you're doing." 

I placed a shell in the cannon and fired it. It hit the church right under the 
ste* pic, and the building buckled and fell to the ground. A cloud ol black smoke 
exploded inlo the air, debasing the bright while sky. 

I woke up shaking, and when Abdul Krrim awoke I told him about the dream. 
He saw that I was upset, and told me there was a brother at the Arab camp who 
knew how to interpret dreams. Abdul Keriin gave me the native of the brother, 
and said I should go to him. 

That afternoon. I walked over to the Arab camp, and when 1 asked for the 
dream reader by name, one of the brothers pointed me to a small building. 
There was a young man inside wearing a while JjtUabu. His legs were crossed 
beneath him and he was reading. 1 cleared my throat to get h« attention and he 
looked up. "Can you help me with a dream?" I asked. 
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Then the Egyptian with the prostheses spoke. 'We've heard very good things 
Jbout you, brother." I wondered what he meant. I had only been at Darunta for 
about a month, so he must have been referring to Khaldan. where I was known 
primarily for Senilis punished more than anyone else. He continued. "Brothers 
like you are always welcome in n/-G"jmd\T 

I knew about .n'-o'.mai'.i. It was a militant group in Egypt that had broken 
with the Muslim Brotherhood when it renounced violence in the 1970s. I 
knew from the radio at Khaldan they had claimed responsibility for an assassi- 
nation attempt earlier that summer on Hosni Mubarak, the president uf 

The older man whispered something to Assad Allah, who frowned slightly. 
Then the Egyptian with the prostheses guided me towards the tuins where we 
tested explosives. The older man came with us. along with two of the body- 
guards. The third guard slaved near the cur with the children. I saw Assad Allah 
skulk back to the laboratory by himself. 

When we got to the ruins, the young man opened his backpack and took out 
a small metal box. Inside were several smaller containers, each no larger than 
a matchbox. He leaned down lu place one of the small bones at the base uf 
the ruin. 

"What is that?" I asked. 

"It's ANFO," he replied. "We're testing it." 

I was impressed. We always practiced on small quantities of explosives and 
then calculated from what the effects would be in larger quantities. But I had 
never seen anyone ten a quantity this small. He gestured us all back, and the 
older man and I sat down on a rock. The bodyguards hovered behind us. Then 
the Egyptian set off a small explosion, and leaned down to examine the icsults. 

Meanwhile, the ulder man spoke lu me. "Abu Imam, where would you like 
to make your tifeaJ?* He continued to look straight ahead us he spoke. His eyes 
were focused on the man with the prostheses. 

I didn't know what I was supposed to say, so I told him the truth."! want to 
go to Chechnya." 

The man nodded silently, and continued to stare forward. Soon, the younger 
man walked back towards us and said he had finished his work. The older man 
stood up, so I did, too. As we all walked back towards the four-by-four, the 
older man tuined to me. He was smiling. "When you have finished yout train- 
ing, I hope you will come visit us." Then he climbed back into the car with the 
others and drove away. 
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ciate of Osama bin Laden's sine* the 1980s, when the Ma had funded (he mu- 
jtihittin in the war with the Soviets. Khadr had gone on to become one of bin 
Laden's lop fundraisers. 

In 2003. Khadr was lulled in Afghanistan in a shootout with the Pakistani 
army. His youngest son, Abdul, was with him, and during the attack was para- 
tyzed from the waist down. Khadr's other sons had also been in Afghanistan at 
the time. The oldest son, Abdullah, was indicted in Massachusetts in February 
2006. He was charged with buying weapons for Al Qaeda. plotting the murder 
of American soldiers, and conspiracy to use weapons of mass destruction. An- 
other son, Omar, was captured in 2002 after it was said he killed a U.S. Army 
medic with a hand grenade. Now he is in captivity at Guantanamo Bay. His 
older brother Abdurahman was arrested in Afghanistan in November 2001. He 
was handed over to the Americans and taken to Guantanamo Bay. At some 
point, he flipped and began to work for the CIA. at first in Guantanamo, and 
then in Bosnia. He told his story on television in 2004, and now Hollywood is 
making a movie about his life. 

Ahmed Khadr was the man I saw going into the explosives laboratory at 
Khaldan with Ibn Sheikh. Abdurahman was the son I knew as Hanua, who told 
me about the Afghanis killed in front of him in Khowst. Omar was his younger 
brother, whom I knew as Osama. He was the noisy one, who always talked 
about his father's important friends. 

An Egyptian man named Abu Khabab al-Masri was widely thought to have 
masterminded the embassy bombing. Abu Khabab was, of course, his niim ttt 
guerre. His real name was Midh.it al-.V<ursi. He was said to have recruited the 
two suicide bombers from the camps at Darunta. 

After 9/1 1. 1 learned that al-.VIursi was Al Qaeda's lop bomb maker, an ex- 
pert in chemical and biological weapons. It was said he had plotted the Islam- 
abad attack with a man named Ayman al-Zaw,ihiri, who is now Osama bin 
Laden's second in command. When bin Laden took control of the camps in the 
late nineties, al-.VIursi was put in charge of developing unconventional weapons 
for Al Qaeda. 

At Darunta, al-Mursi trained an Algerian recruit named Ahmed Ressam, 
who was captured in 1999 at the I'.S.-Canadian border. He was driving a truck- 
load of explosives, and was going to use them to blow up the airport in Los An- 
geles on the eve of the millennium. Al-Mursi also trained the shoe-bomber 
Richard Reid. and Zacarias Moussaoui, the "twentieth hijacker," who is now 
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serving ■ life sentence, h is though! al-Mursi also Ir-iincd (he bombers who in 
2000 attacked the USS Cole in Yemen. 

In lanuary 2006, al-Mursi was killed by a US. Predator drone in Uamadola, 
Pakistan, t he Americans had huped to kill al-Aiwahirt, who was supposed to 
be with al-Mursi at the time. There was a live -million -dollar bounty on al- 
Mursi's head at the time of his death. 

'I here are no pictures of al-Mursi, at least none that I have seen. And so there is 
no way I can declare with certainty that he was the man I saw at Uarunla that 
day. But it seems very likely. 



Psychological Warfare 

By the time Ramadan began that winter, I was growing testless. We had fin- 
ished our explosives training early in the winter. One day, Assad Allah told us 
that we were dune, congratulated us, and then left the camp along with all the 
trainees. Abdul Kerim and I were alone with the III it i ftrlrtH lighters. 

We didn't have much to do alter that except for going back over the things 
we had learned during training. 1 still spent hours each day practicing with the 
guns, but I wasn't learning anything new. I spent a lot of lime hiking just to 
pass the lime; we didn'l have to exercise at all if we didn't want lo. Every Fri- 
day, we would play soccer over at the Arab camp with the young recruits. Il 
was fun to watch Ihe brothers run around the field in their slta/wiir Jtnimvr, 
but I spent most of my time on the sidelines. I had nevct really learned to play 
soccer. 

Without anything lo do. I spent a lot nf time thinking. I thought about the 
bombing in Pakistan quite a bit. I kept seeing the face of the Egyptian man. "f 
htft f§U vtiflMM visit M/htytpM will lomt- visit us." 

It was like a nightman-. I knew that he had wanted me to become one of 
his suicide bombers. He must have heard ihe story about how I had volun- 
teered to defuse the bomb in the river, and thought I was desperate to become 
shtibij. I had dodged fate that time, but I was certain I would be recruited for 
another mission soon. They must have plans foi me.otheiwise why wcie they 
keeping me at Darunla? And next time, would 1 be asked to join a mission— 
or oruYn-ir to? 
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I was worried about other things, too. The longer I stayed here, the more 
likely it was that 1 would be found out as an agent. There were Algerians every- 
where. Eventually, someone would lalk to Amin and Yasin and figure out who 1 
was. 1 thought about the horrible story I had heard at Sarowbi, about the pilot 
who had been injected with engine oil and then lorn to shreds by gunfire. I 
didn't want to end up like him. 

And once in a while, I thought about Gilles. I remembered what he told me 
in the garden in Istanbul. 1 had seven months; after thai 1 would be cut off. My 
seven munths had already expired. 

One day, Abdul Kerim and 1 walked into the mosque and saw someone hanging 
front the rafters by his ankles. His eyes were covered by a blindfold, and he was 
screaming. T here were several brothers standing all around him. I recognized 
some of them from the Arab camp. They were shouting at the prisoner, and Dne 
was pointing his gun at the prisoner's head 

I felt chills as I watched. This is what they do to spies, I thought. This is what 
will happen lo me if 1 gel caught. My stomach lurched, but I had little time to 
dwell un this before Abu Mousa came up behind us and ushered us out uf the 
mosque. "Come.*' he said. "This is not for you." 

"What's going on?" I asked. I was more than curious. 

"They're from from the other camp," he said. "One of ihe brothers is going 
on a mission. The others are preparing him for interrogation, in case he gels 
caught." 

"Why can't we watch?" asked Abdul Kerim. 

Abu Mousa shook his head. "Because we don't know what he'll say. He 
might reveal something about his mission, and you mustn't know anything 
about it." 

He must have realixed hnw disappointed we both were, because after a few 
seconds Abu Mousa offered to give us a book about intertogation. But when we 
opened it, we saw that it was in Atabic. The text was fat too complicated for ei- 
ther Abdul Kerim or me to understand; neither of us was really fluent. 

Abu Mousa agreed to read parts of it to us aloud. We went back lo our room 
and sal down, and he began the book. From the first sentences, the lesion was 
fascinating, and incredibly detailed. The book began by tunning through all 
different stages of an interrogation: from the arrest through the eat ly question- 
ing to the threats and soon to torlute. And then cause the list of all the different 
things the interrogators might do: hang you upside down in your cell, heat ynu 
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with their hands or Hicks or electrical wire, nuke you stand naked for days on 
end, tear out your fingernails, burn your skin with cigarettes or open flames, at- 
tack you with dogs, hit you in the groin, or apply electrical shocks to the geni- 
tals. The list went on and on, and Abu Mousa told us that of all these tech- 
niques had been used on brothers in different countries. 

The first lesson was simple: a mujMil must keep everything to himself. The 
best way to prevent secrets from being revealed was not to have them in the first 
place. I nralued thai this was why, from the very first day, we were all ordered 
never to speak to each uther about anything uutside the camps. It wasn't jutt 
because they were afraid of spies. It was because they wanted to make sure none 
of the brothers could reveal too much if he cracked under pressure. 

But faith, not secrecy, was by far the most important weapon at the mu- 
ftkUi disposal. A true mufuhitl can withstand anything if he is suffering for 
God. He must prepare for interrogation and torture iust as he would prepare 
for any other kind of battle. Abu Mousa was very clear on this: interrogation 
was » form of psychological warfare. And as in real warfare, there was no way a 
brother could lose, fcilkri he vanquished his enemy, or he died a martyr. 

But there were concrete steps as well. Before going un a mission, the brother 
must discuss with his commander what to say to his interrogators if he was 
captured. He must never deviate from that plan. He must never give out any in- 
formation.! and he must understand that nothing could be gained by doing so. 
It would only lead to more torture, because the interrogators would rcaliie that 
the prisoner had secrets to reveal. Hut the interrogators would never kill him, 
because he would be of no use to them dead. 

As Abu Mousa explained it, interrogation was a great opportunity for a 
brother. He could leain mote about the enemy and spread misinformation that 
would help his group obtain us objective. This kind of manipulation required 
skill, and a brother must train for it, iust as he would train to use a gun. He 
must learn to draw out his interrogators. The longer the interrogation went on, 
the mote information the interrogators would reveal about their knowledge 
and their strategy. The brother could use that information to shape his own re- 
sponses, to tell the enemy lies that sounded true. For a mujahul, tuunter-inler- 
rogation was just another battle tactic. 

That afternoon, after Abu Mousa finished reading to us, I thought about what I 
had learned. I understood better why Abu Bakr was so pleased with the brother 
he had taken hostage during the night raid at Khaldan. The brother had used 
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the interrogation process to the advantage of his group. He was trying to 
frighten the enemy so that they would retreat. 

Many years later. I would think about this lesson again, when I began to learn 
more about Ibn al-Sheikh al-Libi and his role within what has come to be 
known as Al Qaeda. Ibn Sheikh continued to run training camps in Afghanistan 
throughout the 1990s, and was close to bin Laden. He was captured early on 
when the Americans invaded Afghanistan after the 9/11 attacks, and he was 
flown to Egypt where he was tortured by the CIA. There he told his interrogators 
that Saddam Hussein had given Al Qaeda information abuut building chemical 
weapons. It was Ibn Sheikh's information that George W. Bush and Colin Powell 
were alluding to when they said they had proof that Saddam Hussein was con- 
nected to Al Qaeda. They used what Ibn Sheikh told them to justify the invasion 
of Iraq. 

Later. Ibn Sheikh said that the story about Saddam Hussein was not true. In 
fact, the CIA had known Ibn Sheikh's story was not reliable long before Colin 
Powtll referred to it in his famous speech in front of the UN. But by the time 
this fact emerged, it didn't matter anymore. America was already at war. 

Many say that Ibn Sheikh lied to his captors out of desperation, because he 
was being tortured so brutally. I know that isn't true. He ran these camps, and 
everything we learned there Ibn Sheikh had learned long before. He had pre- 
pared himself for interrogation iust as the brother in the mosque was preparing 
himself. He knew what to do. 

No true mu/ahiJ is afraid of pain, certainly not one is jealous as Ibn Sheikh. 
Pain is nothing. You can train yourself not to feel it. And no true mtiiuW is 
afraid of death. Dying for God is the purpose of life. 

No, Ibn Sheikh did not crack under the prcssute of torture. He handled his 
interrogators with the same skill that he used to handle his gun. He knew what 
his interrogators wanted, and he was happy to give it to them. He wanted to see 
Saddam toppled even more than the Americans did. As he had told us at Khal- 
dan, Iraq was the next great jnW. 

Somewhere, in a secret torture chamber, Ibn Sheikh had won his battle. 



Propaganda 

I was so bored that one day I decided to organ ire the storage sheds near the t 
trance to the camp. Abu lihad and 1 had gone inside to look for some mui 
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lions and I saw how messy (her w «e. 1 *W Abu lihad i( I could tidy them. He 
seemed surprised by my request, but told me that I MM welcome to. 

The next day. he give me the keys to the shed and I begin lo sort through 
everything inside. Mostly, there were lots of weapons divided into ditTerent bins 
depending on who owned them. At Khaldan, ill the weapons belonged to the 
camp, but at Darunta, they were the property of the various mujiihijin. On the 
battlefront, the mu;uhiiii/t could claim whatever they captured from the enemy. 
We were all allowed to use them, but it was dear who owned them. 

There were several wooden boies inside the shed as well. One of them 
caught my eye. It belonged to an Arab filmmaker who had come to Darunta a 
few weeks earlier. He had stayed at the camp for only one night, and in the 
evening we had all sat togethct in the mosque while he showed us some of the 
films he had made. I was surprised, because I had seen so many of them before 
in Europe: films about Afghanistan. Bosnia. and Chechnya. 

Later that night, one of the Hexb-i-lsbunl fighters explained to me that the 
filmmaker was famous. He had made hundreds of propaganda films. They were 
printed in Europe and sold in the masques after the Friday prayers. 

The filmmaker had brought a box with him lo the camp. Before he left, I saw 
him lock it in one of the sheds at the front of the camp. There was a storage 
area inside as well, where the Hab-i-lslami fighters left their things when they 
went off to the front. I had forgotten all about the filmmaker's box. but now I 
was desperate lo go through il. I felt il in my gul: I would b* leaving 
Afghanistan soon. I had lo get back to Europe before Cilles cut me off. And I 
thought I should try to gather some concrete information before I saw hint. I 
had been in Afghanistan fot nearly a year, after all, and 1 had yet 10 learn the 
real name ut a single mu;iihiir. 

Afler I finished tidying the shed, I looked around lo see if anyone was 
watching. Then I pried open the lock on the filmmaker's box. My heart was 
pounding. I would be killed on the spot if anyone caught me. We weren't even 
supposed to ask each othei questions. Going through someone else's belong- 
ings was a complete violation of every principle we had learned. The image of 
the pilot and the engine fuel flashed before me yet again. 

1 could feel the sweat on my forehead as I opened the box. Inside there were 
videotapes, a 1 mm Makarov, and several ditTerent passports from Europe and 
the Gulf, each with a different name. There *» nod 1111$ particular!* useful t-> r.w, 
and so I quickly closed the box and put it hack inside with the others. I could feel 
my body shaking as 1 walked over 10 the barracks lo return the keys to Abu lihad. 
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Instead of just taking the keys, Abu lihad asked me to walk back to the sheds 
with him so he could look at the job I had done. I could tell that he thought I 
might have stolen something from another brother. But once he counted all the 
weapons and boxes, he realized that nothing was missing. Then he thanked me 
for my work. 

A few weeks later, the filmmaker returned to the camp. He had been in Chech- 
nya. The night he arrived, he showed us some films he had shot during his stay, 
including one of Shamil Basayev. I knew all about Basayev— he was a great 
hero. I had learned all about him at Khaldan, from listening lo the news on the 

radio. 

The summer before, Basayev had led a small group of mujMJin into a hos- 
pital in the Russian town of Budyonnovsk. There were fifteen hundred Russians 
inside, and Basayev and his men took every one of them hostage. Twice, the 
Russians tried to storm the hospital and free the hostages. But Basayev and his 
fighters repelled them. Eventually, Basayev managed to negotiate an agreement 
with the Russian prime minister. In exchange for freeing the hostages, Russia 
was forced lu grant Basayev free passage back lo Chechnya. They also agreed lu 
halt their military operations on Chechen soil. 

In the film the Saudi filmmaker showed us, Basayev was showing off a new 
machine gun. It had a silencer on it, and when he fired it we could hear only a 
liny clack in the barrel. Basayev spoke through an interpreter, and said the gun 
was the latest Russian model. At one point, he turned 10 the camera, waved, and 
sent his greetings to all the brothers in the training camps in Afghanistan. He 
must have known the filmmaker was coming back to Darunta, since he singled 
us out for special mention. 

The filmmaker was still there ihe next day. I saw him at the morning Wu/. and 
again at midday. But I could tell something was wrong the second time; he had 
a sour look on his face. My senses immediately went on high alert. 

After the midday stilut, Abu lihad stood up and spoke to us in a grave voice. 
"This morning we discovered that someone opened our brother's box in the 
storage shed," he began, glancing over at the filmmaker. "As you can imagine, 
we're very upset." 

I stared straight forward with no expression, but my heart was racing inside 
my chest. I was hardly surprised when Abu lihad turned to use. 

"Ahu Imam, you were in the storage sheds for several hours hy yourself. Did 
you open the box?" 
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Ibn Sheikh h.id Mid this many times at Khaldan: lerusalem is the he arl of Is- 
lam, and the firs* priority for the mujMdin. But I didn't want to go to 
lerusaJem. I had OttU wanted to go there because I didn't want to make my ft- 
htul by blowing myself up in a market or on a bus. Surely 1 hadn't gone ihraugh 
all this training for that? 

But then Ibn Sheikh eiplained. "We must light the Zionists efficiently; we 
must hit them where they are most vulnerable. We need brothers who can live 
among them, who can walch them, surveil them. We need blueprints and pho- 
tos of their clubs, their synagugues. their banks, their consulate*. Anywhere they 
gather in large numbers. 

"We can't send just anyone to do this job," he continued. "We need a brother 
who can resist all temptation, and remain pure in himself while he lives 
amongst the Ufk, We need someone with unlimited resources of patience and 
determination. It will lake lime lo assimilate, to find a |oh, to get the right doc- 
umentation. It will take time to find a group of brothers, four or live Muslims 
to join the mission." 

I knew whal was coming. 

"Abu Imam." he said, leaning close to me. "You lived in Europe for many 
years, and you speak several languages. You are smart, you are courageous, you 
are independent. For all of these reasons, we believe that you can best seme the 
urn irM by going back to Europe." 

"Ibn Sheikh* I said. "I will always follow any order you give me. Bui why 
can't I go to Chechnya?" 

I said it, bul I didn't mean it. Of course, if Ibn Sheikh had come to me that day 
and told me to go to Chechnya, I would have gone. I believed in that jihaJ. But at 
that moment, whal I all 1 really cared about was gelling out of Darunla. 1 wanted 
10 do Wmething— unrtkmg— new and bigger than what 1 was doing there. 

Bul I was surprised to realize how escited I was when Ibn Sheikh told me 
that I would be going back to Europe. For nearly a year, I had suppressed this 
part of myself. In fact, I had almost completely annihilated it. I was a mujahiJ: 1 
couldn't afford lo ihink about anything else. If I had. 1 would haw cracked. Life 
would have been intolerable, and the others would have seen through my guise 

Everything came back at that moment, all at once. I missed my life in the 
West. I missed wine. I missed cigarettes. I missed good food and newspapers 
and soft sheets. More than anything, I missed sei. And so this time, when Ibn 
Sheikh told me I could not go to Chechnya, 1 was not devastated. I was re- 
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"The brothers in Chechnya do not need you fighting with them on the field," 
Ibn Sheikh continued. "They need money. The best way for you to help them is 
by supporting them financially, by sending money to camps through the .Vlul- 
lab." He paused. "And what we all need must is to have mare brothers in the 
landoflhet.r/ir." 

Ibn Sheikh was done. He had given me an order, and I nodded in assent. 

Then Ibn Sheikh's tone shifted. "Can you travel with your own identity, or 
have you been in trouble with the authorities?" 

"1 think 1 could travel to Turkey," 1 uid."l could buy a passport there." 

"Good," he said. "We'll make arrangements when we get to Peshawar. Your 
passport and your other things are there with Abu Zubayda. We will go tomor- 
row. But you must know, Abu Imam, that it is a very dangerous time for Arabs 
in Pakistan." His tone was dark. "T he police have raided houses all over the 
country. They're arresting any Arab without a visa* 

1 thought about my passport, and the visa that had enpired eight months 
earlier. 

"Now, Abu Imam, bring me your notebooks." He was referring to the notes I 
had taken during the classes with Assad Allah. 

1 ran over to the barracks to pick up my notebooks and brought them back 
to the truck. As I handed them to Ibn Sheikh, he reached into his jacket and 
pulled out a stack of bills. 

"Here, this is for you," he said. "It is a gift from the sheikh to each of the 
brothers." Then he got out of the truck and walked back to the mosque. 

As 1 headed back to the barracks, 1 looked down at the money. He had given 
me Pakistani rupees, about four hundred dollars' worth. At the time, I had no 
idea to whom he was referring when he told me the money was from the 
sheikh. Now. of course. I assume that he meant Osama bin Laden. 

When I got to my room, Abdul Kerim was there. He had received the four hun- 
dred dollars as well. When I told him 1 was leaving, he looked sad. "But you 
came after me, and now you are leaving before me! "he said. He seemed as eager 
to leave Darunta as I was. 

"Are you tired of the ;irW. Abdul Kerim?" I asked. 

"No, no," he replied. "It's not that. I just want to get to the front lines. I want 
to go back to Europe, I want to begin my mission." 

I understood, of course. It was what 1 wanted, too, in my own way. "Don't 
worry, brother." I reassured him. "Your time will come soon enough. Imha 

MM 
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He smiled. "Inshd'AlUh." 
1 felt peaceful as I prepared for bed that night, more peaceful than I had felt 
since my final night in Istanbul. 1 was nervous, of course, because of what Ibn 
Sheikh had said about the dangers of the journey through Pakistan. But in my 
stomach 1 felt I would make it, that my destiny was leading me back to Europe. 

I considered what Ibn Sheikh had told me about his decision to send me 
back to Europe. I understood better than 1 had before why he treated me differ- 
ently than the others at Khaldan. Why he allowed me to stay and then even pro- 
moted me despite the fact I look shurli.ii Is when I ran. talked back tu the train- 
ers, and carried my flashlight when I shouldn't have. Tonight, Ibn Sheikh had 
revealed himself: he saw my independence as an asset. Unlike most of the m«- 
jahtJin at the camp, I thought for myself. I didn't need other people to prop me 
up. In battle, a mujahid must think with his brothers, and must depend on 
them completely. But if I was going to torm a cell in Europe — and that was cer- 
tainly what he was asking me to do— 1 would need to function on my own. 

It was all numbingly ironic: for Ibn Sheikh, I was the perfect mujMil for 
this assignment because 1 was an individual. But 1 was an individual because 1 
had grown up in the West, with all of her freedums. Ibn Sheikh wanted to de- 
stroy the West with its own weapons. 



Crossing 

The ne«t morning, we w*re all Handing near the mosque when a blue Toyota 
four-by-four drove up. It was painted like an ambulance, with a ted crescent on 
the side. One of the Hed'-i-liUmi fighters told me the truck belonged to Hek- 
matyar. Ibn Sheikh stepped out of the truck and saluted all the brothers. Then 
he turned to me. "Abu Imam, it is time to leave." 

I said goodbye to everyone and promised to remember them in my prayers, 
and they said the same to me. Then I climbed into the truck with Ibn Sheikh. 
There were three other men inside. The first one 1 noticed was the Afghani 
guide who had led me to Khaldan that first day. There was a driver as well. And 
on the floor in the back there was an African man laid out on a stretciier. 

Ibn Sheikh eiplaincd that the patient had been taken hostage during Hek- 
matyar's attempted coup against Kabbani in 1994. He had only just been re- 
leased. Ibn Sheikh told me the man had gone mad during his ordeal, and that 
he would not be sale on the front. 
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Ibn Sheikh handed me two syringes, a bottle of chloroform, and some 
n'cces of cloth. He told mc th.it it was my job to make sure the brother stayed 
sleep throughout the trip to Mmk I should use the chloroform until we 
[01 near customs at the Khyber I'ass, and then I should inject him with one of 
he syringes. I should use the second syringe when we reached the last police 
teckpoint before the refugee camp. 

Wc drove out of the camp, and fifteen minutes latct the patient's eyes began 
o open slowly. 1 opened the bottle of chloroform and cdrelull) wel the cloth 
villi it, fust as I had learned during our kidnapping training at KhaUian. As I 
rovered the patient's nose, his eyes snapped wide open. They were bright and 
erocious. I realized after a few seconds that he was holding his breath, and so I 
>ushcd the cloth down hatder against his nostrils. I could see the strain in his 
ace as he resisted inhaling. I had to make him go back to sleep, but I also re- 
nemhered from training that if I held the cloth against his face for too long, I 
:ouM kill him. Assoon as his eyes dimmed just slightly, I pulled the cloth away. 

Every haJf hour or so I had to the repeat the process. Every time he fought 
ne. and every lime 1 had to hold the cloth against his face longer. There was 
learly something wrong with this man. I understood why the bruthers didn't 
vant him on the front he was a psychopath. 

A'e had ascended high up into the pass when Ibn Sheikh told mc to inject the 
■alien! with the syringe. He was already asleep when I did it. so he didn't resist, 
rhen the driver pulled to a hall and Ibn Sheikh, the guide, and 1 all got out. We 
vere about two hundred meters from the checkpoint 

"Well cross the border by foot," Ibn Sheikh told mc. The Toyota would drive 
hrough along with the othet vehicles. Ibn Sheikh reminded me not to speak at 
ill. One word of Arabic would be enuugh to gel me arrested. 

There were crowds nt people ai we apprnached the crossing. They were all 
iurging towards the checkpoint. 1 got in line and soon I began to feel my body 
wesscd forward by the people lining up behind me. I was more confident this 
ime than I was on the way in with Abu Said. I knew that Ibn Sheikh must have 
ome plan W get us past the guards. 

"Abu Imam!" 1 heard a voice behind me and I turned to look. "Abu Imam!" 
t was Ibn Sheikh. He and the guide were siill standing fifteen meters behind 
nc. I hadn't realized they had stopped. They wcte both waving their hands frc- 
■elically, signalling me to come back. 

I quickly turned back In look at the checkpoint, and just as I did two 
[uards let go of the man they were searching and started to run towards me. 
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They were shouting at me in a language I didn't understand. I had been 
trained to handle this situation: I stopped in my tracks and raised my hands in 
the air. All of a sudden, I felt a sharp pain in my leg. One of the guards had 
clubbed me with his nightstick. The other one lifted his Kalashnikov and 
pointed it straight at me. 

I looked forward and saw that two other guards had apprehended Ibn 
Sheikh and the guide. They were pushing both of them towards mc. The guards 
were pummelling both of them with their sticks and kicking them viciously. 
Neither one called oul; ihey were both completely silent. We had all been 
trained to respond this way if captured. But I had never seen it play out in real 
life before, and I was struck in particular by Ibn Sheikh. He was perhaps the 
mosi vital man I had ever met; there was always a fierce energy at work behind 
his serene gaze. Now. in the hands of the guards, it was as if all of the life had 
evaporated from his body. His eyes were completely empty. He had trans- 
formed himself completely. 

I didn't have lime to think about this. We needed to escape. I caught the 
guide's eye and nodded my head towards the pocket of my coal. I could tell 
from Ihe guide's face thai he underituud: I had money in there. The guide whis- 
pered something to the guard restraining him. The guard let gn of ihe guide's 
arms and he edged towards mc. He reached into my pocket and he took out 
about half Ihe bills inside: the money Ibn Sheikh had given nve the night before. 
Discreetly, he passed it to the guard. 

The guard Uxiked al ihe hills, said something under his breath, then shoved 
the guide back towards me. Clearly, the guard had seen the money and now he 
wanted more. As the guide took the rest of the money from my pocket, I looked 
over at Ibn Sheikh. The guard was holding him with one hand, and using the 
other to hil him again and again with his stick. II was horrifying lu watch; it 
must have been incredibly painful. But still Ibn Sheikh made no sound. He 
smiled contentedly as the guard continued to batter him, which only infuriated 
the guard more. 

Once the guide had handed over all the money, the beating came to a halt. 
The guards let all of us go. and gestured us through the crossing. Ibn Sheikh 
went first.glaring al me as he passed by. 

I scolded myself harshly as I crossed through the checkpoint. It was all my fault 
that this had happened. I realized that Ibn Sheikh had nevei intended to go 
through the checkpoint. He and the guide had just walked to the barrier to 
make sure the truck got through. They must have had some other, setret route 
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in mind, but I hid blown it because I wasn't paying attention, I was angry at 
myself. I had lei Ibn Sheikh down. 

But 1 learned something that night— something important. I had never fully 
understood the way Amin and Yasin had reacted back in Brussels when 1 told 
them I was working for the PGSE. By all rights, they should have killed me. It 
was the second time I had betrayed them, and they owed me no mercy. But in- 
stead they had said nothing, done nothing. 

That night, in the empty eyes of Ibn Sheikh. I understood their strange reac- 
tion that day. Amin and Yasin knew that they were trapped. Maybe I was wear- 
ing a wire. Maybe there were police surrounding the car, waiting to arrest them. 
At the very least, they were being watched. Amin and Yasin had been in the 
camps and had trained for moments just like this. I realized they hadn't be- 
lieved one word of my explanation. They just knew to slay silent because as far 
as they were concerned, the interrogation had already begun. 



Ghost Town 

We got to Peshawar and drove towards the refugee camp. I was shocked when I 
looked around: there wete police everywhere, and toad blocks one aftet an- 
other. As we got closer. Ibn Sheikh nodded to me to indicate that 1 should infect 
the second syringe into the patient. By the lime we approached the final road 
block, he was out cold. 

lust before the road block, Ibn Sheikh and I got out of the truck and walked 
towards the Arab section of the camp. I was stunned when we got there. I had 
been here twice before; this lime everything had changed. It was eerie; there 
was no one in the streets. Ibn Sheikh explained that most of the houses were 
empty now, that after the attack on the Egyptian embassy the police had sur- 
rounded the camp for a week and arrested many brothcts. Some wete lucky and 
managed to escape across the bolder into Afghanistan. 

Ibn Sheikh guided me hack to the safe house where I had stayed both times I 
had been in Peshawar. He told me that I would be staying here for two weeks 
and guarding the house. Then be took some keys from his pocket and we walked 
around to three other houses. He said that 1 should check each of them eveiy 
day to make sure nothing happened to them. All the houses were empty, apart 
from a few botes and suitcases. He told me that I should cany these back to the 
safe house where a brother would come to pick them up in a few days' time. 
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Then we went to a fourth house, just across the street Irom the sale house 
where I would be staying. Ibn Sheikh opened the door and we poked our heads 
inside. Tliete were Iwo Saudis whom I tecognued fiom Khaldan. and a Pak- 
istani boy no more than fifteen years old. We all greeted each other, and then 
Ibn Sheikh explained that I should come here lor lunch and dinner each day. 

Ibn Sheikh and I then returned to the safe house. He went into one of the 
closets and pulled out a holster and Makarov and passed them to me. He told 
me if anything went wrong I should lell lite Saudis in the other house, and they 
would reach him through Abu Zubayda. Then he smiled, saluted me, and 
walked out the door. 

It was late afternoon by the time Ibn Sheikh left, and it was time for the sunset 
mint. I made my ablutions and ihen walked across the street. T1ie Pakistani boy 
opened the door for me. 

This time I was able to look around. I quickly realized this had been the 
home of a wealthy family: there was a kitchen with a microwave and a freezet, 
arid in the living room a large television and a VCR. There was a garden in the 
back of the house, cuncealed from the street by high walls. There was a veg- 
etable patch in the corner and a small football pitch. There were rabbits every- 
where. 

Aftet we made our <ufiir. we all ate dinner together. The Saudis told me how 
happy they were to see me. and explained that they hadn't left the house in 
nearly three months. When dinner was over 1 returned to my house. As I by 
down to sleep. I realized that it was the first time in nearly a year that I would 
sleep in a room by myself. 

1 spent the next twu weeks in Peshawar. My first task was to search through the 
boxes and suitcases before someone came to pick them up. I wanted to see if 
there was anything inside I could tell Gillcs about when I saw him again. I 
wailed until nightfall, and then rummaged through each one with my flash- 
light. But there was nothing of intciesi, mostly just clothes and other personal 
belongings. 

I spent a lot of time with the Saudis. We played badminton in the garden, and 
watched videos together. They had a huge supply of videos, most of them for 
training. Theie were films about kidnapping, about surveillance, about bomb- 
making. There were also lots of piopaganda videos: CIA battles, the assassination 
of Anwar al-Sadat.ihe I9B< bombings of the U.S. Arms' barracks in Beirut. 
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Once, 1 asked the Pakistani boy if the Egyptian was around, the one with the 
prostheses. He nodded, and I asked him if he could go ask him for some more 
films on explosives. He ran out of the house and relumed half an hour later 
with five training videos. Each one contained step-by-step instructions on how 
to fabricate high explosives. 

Every day, we beheaded a couple of rabbits and ate them for dinner. I hoped 
that none of them had been used for testing poisons or chemicals, like the ones 
at Darunta. I couldn't be sure, though, because one day as I was snooping 
through the house I found some silvery powder on the floor in a back room. 1 
touched it with my finger; it was aluminum power, which we had used in 
Darunta to make bombs. A few days later, in the garage of one of the other 
houses, I found some traces of ammonium nitrate. Combined with fuel oil, it 
becomes ANFO. 

Clearly, everything, or rather almost everything, had been scrubbed clean 
before the police came. But prior to that, I thought, the whole Arab section of 
the refugee camp must have seemed like one giant weapons laboratory. 

One day. the Pakistani boy came by the sale house. He told me that we all had 
to leave, that it was no longer safe for any of us in the refugee camp. I quickly 
gathered my things and went outside with him. The Saudis were there waiting, 
and all four of us headed towards the main road. 

We took a bus to Peshawar and then another one back out. We ended up in 
a modest residential area of town I had never seen before. When we got off. we 
walked to a large house where the Pakistani boy rang the doorbell in code. The 
door opened and inside stood Abu Said al-Kurdi, the brother who had taken 
me across the border and into Darunta. He led the four of us to the back of the 
house, to a room that looked like an office. There was a laptop on the table, and 
several passports. 

Abu Zubayda and Ibn Sheikh were sitting in chairs towards the back, and 
they rose to greet us. Then Ibn Sheikh led the others out of the room so that 
Abu Zubayda could speak to me alone. "Abu Imam" he said, "tomorrow you 
will go to Islamabad. I will give you the name of a brother at the university 
who will help you to get your papers in order. You need to leave the country 
right away. It's too dangerous for you to slay any longer. They could arrest you 
at any time, and with an expired visa they will throw you in jail." He paused. 
"They won't let you out." 
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Abu Zubayda handed me some money for my airline ticket, and then 
handed me my passport. I had not seen it in a year, since I left it with Abu Bakr 
my first day at Khaldan. Then he wrote three numbers on a piece of paper. "The 
first two are mobile phones. Once you get to Europe, you can call me on these. 
You can usually reach me on Fridays. Don't use the third number until you have 
tried both of those. That's the number of a brother at the university here in Pe- 
shawar. You can give any messages to him." 

Then he wrote down the addresses of two different post boxes and also the 
number of a bank account. He told me that once I was settled in Europe and 
earning a salary, I should begin wiring money back to that account. He also 
wrote down a radio frequency number. He told me that it was the one they used 
to communicate with and between the camps. If I had powerful radio equip- 
ment, he said, I could use it to communicate from Europe. 

Finally, Abu Zubayda opened his desk drawer and held out a notebook. It was 
mine, from Darunta. "I will send you this," he said, "as you soon as you have es- 
tablished yourself and can send us a secure address." Then he and I talked about 
where I should go. He didn't seem to have any particular place in mind. England, 
France, Belgium, Germany — any of these, he said, would be useful. 

Abu Zubayda stood up then and opened the door. He called out to Abu Said 
al-Kurdi, who was talking with the Saudis. "Abu Said will take you into the city 
now to buy some new clothes." he said. "You need to look like a Pakistani from 
now on." 

Abu Said took me into Peshawar, where he bought me a new Pakistani stuilwar 
kameez. Then he took me to a barber for a shave. As I sat down in the chair, I 
looked at myself in the clouded mirror in front of me. There were no mirrors in 
the camps, so it was the first time in almost a year that I had a chance to study 
my own face. I barely recognized myself. My beard was fifteen centimeters long, 
and my skin was cracked and dark from the sun. 

But it was the circles under my eyes that struck me the most. They were so 
dark that they looked almost like face paint. I realized that I had not had a solid 
night of sleep since Turkey. The predawn prayer, the exercises late at night, the 
constant stress — it was all imprinted on my face. I had seen these eyes so many 
times before, on Amin and Yasin, on all the brothers at the camps. I had never 
imagined their eyes could become my own. 

When my beard was gone, Abu Said and I walked back to the house. He showed 
me to a room with several sleeping bags, and when I looked on the floor I saw 
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the suitcase I had carried with me from Europe. I opened it up and everything 
was there: my clothes, my raior. my Ray-Bans. The only thing missing was the 
Swiss Army knife, the one with the cross. 

The next morning, it was time for me to leave. After we made our Muir, we all 
gathered at the door: Abu Said, Ibn Sheikh, and Abu Zubayda and me. 

"Remember, don't speak to anyone," Ibn Sheikh reminded me. "It's not 
safe." I nodded and smiled. I had grown used to this command. Then he and 
the uthers saluted me and wished me a safe trip out of Pakistan. They i I.I me 
they would remember me in their prayers, and I told them the same. 

I leaned down and took my Ray-Bans out of my suitcase and put them on. 
When I stood up, Ibn Sheikh was laughing. "Look at you," he said warmly. "You 
already look like one of them." 

I laughed, luo. Then I turned, opened the dour, and walked out into the 
early morning light. 
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November 4. 199?: Rachid Ramda arrested in London in connection to the 
luly 199S Paris, melro bombings. 

November 1996: Statement by CIA emir Antdf Zouabi i circulates announcing 
the imposition of shariu law in Algeria. 

November 1996: All Touchent reportedly sited in Umdun. 

Fall 1996: Abu Hamza begins preaching at Finsbury Park Mosque; Abu Qatnda 
denounces the CIA 

December i. 1996: Bomb explodes in a KHK train under the Port-Royal station 
in Paris, killing 4 people and injuring nearly 180. 

March 1997: Abu Mamta lakes over the Finsbury Park Mosque. 

August 29. 1997: GIA massacre hundreds in Algerian village of Sidi Moussa. 

Oclober 1997: Abu Hanua denounces the CIA. 

November 2i, 1997: Trial of J9 Islamic militants suspected of connections 
to the 1995 Paris metro bombings begins in Paris. 

February I V 1998: Algerian government authorities announce that 
Ali Touchent was killed in Algeria in May 1997. 

February 18, 1998: Paris court convicts 36 people in connection with 1995 
Paris me no bombings: Ali Touchent is sentenced in absentia to ten years in 
prison. 

February 2?. 1998: Osama bin I -aden and Ayman al-Zawahiri issue a faiuv 
advocating tirW against U.S. military and civilian targets around in the 
world. 

March 5, 1998: Farid Melouk arrested in Brussels after shoot out with Belgian 
police 
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May 26, 1998: Police in Prance. Belgium. Germany. Italy and Switzerland seize 
scores of suspected CIA militants in a series of raids. 

August 7, 1998: Attacks on American embassies in Nairobi, Kenya and Par es 
Salaam, Tanzania, kill 271 people and wound thousands more. 
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It took the attendant mote than an hour to scrub my whole body. I stared at 
I he water as it washed down the drain— It was thick and black. 

I was exhausted when I emerged from the fcMMM, and I went back to the 
hotel and slept for several more hours. Then I walked through the city and 
found a testaurant overlooking the Atakoy marina. 

As I ordered my first bottle of wine and hi a cigarette, I reflected on how 
easy it had been to leave behind my role as a mujMJ— nearly as easy as it had 
been H enter it. I had begun smoking again during my last days in Pakiilan to 
prove that I wasn't an Arab extremist. But of course 1 muwiV an Arab extremist. 
I was a European. 

Here in Istanbul, 1 was quickly settling back into the rhythms of life in the 
West. The wine, the food, the clean sheets. 1 had been watching television 
from the moment I arrived: CNN, BBC, whatever I could find. I realized how 
starved for news 1 had been at the camps. There we heard only snippets over 
the radio, and on the rare occasions when we got a newspaper it was already 
weeks old. In the camps, we had marked time with only the passage of the 
sun across the sky and the slow turning of the seasons. We were in a world of 
our own. 

At first, I imagined it as a switch, the thing I turned on and off inside of me 
when I needed to enter a role. Every spy needs this switch, this ability to shut 
down whole parts of himself for months if not years at a time. I had Hipped this 
switch at the airport in Islamabad a year earlier. 

It was both easier and harder to (lip the switch back. Kasier, because I lovrd 
my life and my freedom in the West. And as much as I hated myself for it, I 
loved ihe luxuries as well, all nf the material things I had renounced as a mii- 
juJtlJ. 

Rut this transition MM harder, too. because I had changed while I was away. 
I had learned something essential about myself. I had learned that at my core I 
was a Muslim. Of course, I had known ihis all along. I had always believed in 
God. And since my earliest years at the Catholic school outside of Brussels, I 
had realized thai as a Muslim I was something different, something special. But 
that feeling only went so far. 

In Belgium, I had mocked Hakim and the rest for their pieties and preten- 
sions. Now 1 wasn't so sure. In the camps I had met men from so many differ- 
ent nations and classes and ethnic groups who all held one thing in common: 
they were all driven by the same hot fire of love for Islam and for her lands. 
This fire drove me, too. At times, it had nearly engulfed me. 
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I waited for Gilles at noon outside I he train Million in Eminonu, as he had (old 
mc to do. A few minutes later, I spotted him at a distance. As usual, he was 
smoking a cigarette. 

He began to walk and I followed him, just as I had done so many times be- 
fore. He led me first along the Golden Horn and then up ihe hill through alleys 
crowded with vendors. We walked through narrow passageways and empty 
streets and bazaars thick wilh the smells of spices. A half hour passed, and then 
another. Of course, I was being followed. The DGSE had no reason to trust me 
anymore; 1 had jus! come back fioni Afghanistan, and they must have won- 
dered whose side I was on. 

Eventually, we wound our way up into the old city. We had walked for nearly 
two hours when Gilles finally stopped on a cobbled street behind the llagia 
Sophia. I walked up beside him. 

*Oo you think someone is following you?" he asked. He was smiling, and his 
eyebrow was arched. 

I laughed. "No. of course not!" 

"You're sure?" 

•Absolutely." 

Then we both laughed and shook hands and began to walk side by side. 

Gilles and I walked for hours that afternoon, through the old city and through 
Gulhane Park to the water and then back up again. I told him the Hory of my 
journey, beginning the morning alter I lett him in the Dolmabahce gardens: the 
man I met on the plane, my slay with the Tabligh. my meeting with Abu Anas, 
and then Peshawar and Khaldan and Ibn Sheikh and Abdul Kerim and Sarowbi 
and Darunta and the mustard gas and the Egyptian embassy and Abu Zubayda 
and the phone numbers and all the steps I had gone through to get back here to 
Europe. 

Mostly, I spoke. Gilles showed no reaction to anything I told him, and he 
said almost nothing. He did, however, ask me three times to walk more 
slowly. I had been training in the mountains ol Afghanistan, and he could 
barely keep up. 

Eventually, we sat down at a cafe. "Vou don't need to tell me anything more 
for the lime being," he said. "In two days, we'll meet with a friend of mine and 
he will ask you more questions." 
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He handed mc a thick envelope filled with cash. We talked for a few more 
minutes and then he stood up to go. "Bring your passport with you nest lime," 
he told me. Then he disappeared into the crowded strttt. 

Two days later, 1 met Gilles at the reception desk of a fancy hotel on the 
other side of the Golden Horn, in laksim. I gave him my passport. As we 
rode up together in the lift, he spoke to me. "My friend is going to ask you 
some questions about how you got inlo Pakistan, about who you met and 
what you did while you were in Afghanistan and so on. Please, don't be of- 
fended by any of his questions, or the way he asks them. Just answer them 
clearly and honestly, as I know you will." He smiled weakly. 

Gilles then led me into a suite with a large table in the center. A few minutes 
later a bald, middle-aged man arrived. He carried a leather suitcase and wore a 
beige trench coat, the kind agents wear in third-rate spy films. He grunted at us 
both to say hello, and then threw his coat on the bed and sat down. 

"Can I have your passport?" These weie the first words he spoke. Gilles 
handed it to him. I was beginning to understand Gilles s warning in the elevator. 

"I want you to tell me everything that happened— from the minute you 
landed in Pakistan until you got off the plane in Istanbul." 

I repeated the story I had told Gilles two days earlier, but the man asked 
me all sorts of questions along the way. Not interesting questions about what 
I had seen or who I had met oi what I had learned in the camps, just ques- 
luini in mnfirm my Hory I low lunj! Jid the dr:ve In Khaldan uk< Ir.im the 
border? What did the refugee camp in Peshawar look like? How old was Abu 
Zubayda? 

I could tell from the man's questions that he knew a lot about Pakistan and 
that he had spent time there. But I could also tell that he was trying to trip me 
up. Throughout the interview, he scattered all sorts of ridiculous questions. So 
Abu Zubayda is the emir of Harunta? So you crossed inlo Afghanistan from 
Karachi? So Khaldan is near Islamabad? 

Finally, I had enough. "What the fuck is this?" 1 demanded. I was there to 
talk about incredibly serious things, about poisons and bombs and sleeper cells. 
But they didn't want to bear about any of it. They thought I had made the 
whole thing up. 

"This is a waste of everybody's time," I barked."Why are you trying to make 
me say things that we both know aren't true?" 
Gilles quickly stood up. 
"I think we've had enough lor today," he said. 
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I ended up buying a ridiculous ticket; it turned out that it was neatly impos- 
sible to gel to Dakar without going through Kurope. Instead. I had to fly vta 
Dubai, Nairobi, and Abidjan. All told, it would take more than Tout days. 

I met with Gilles again the next day at a cafe by the Hoxphurus. Hr told in 
he had arranged for me to meet with a friend of his in Dakar. I would give him 
my Moroccan passport, and he would give me a new f'rench passport in ex- 
change. Gillcs and I would meet again in Paris. 

With the arrangements all in place, Gilles and I were both able to relax. We 
left the camps behind and talked about Istanbul and the tourists and the food 
and the architecture instead. 

But as we finished our lunch, he looked up at me with a serious expression 
on his face. 'You know," he began, "no one believed you would come back. I 
told them you would. I told them that I would cut off my right hand if you dis- 
appeared — I was that sure of you. But foi the last few months, every time I 
walked into the office someone would make fun of me. 'Why do you still have 
youi right hand?' they would ask." 

Gilles laughed just slightly as he told the story. Then his expression turned 
seiious again, and he moved his face in closer to mine. 'Thank you for com- 
ing back." 



Paris 

I spent a month in Senegal waiting for my passport. Finally, a man showed up 
at my hotel and introduced himself as a friend ol Gilles 's. He gave me a slack of 
dollars and francs and a new passport. When 1 opened it up to look inside. I saw- 
it was in the name of Abu Imam al-Mughrabi. It was the Moroccan name I had 
used in the camps. It annoyed me. I knew exactly what the DGSfi was up In. 
They knew very well that it would be nearly impossible lor me to fly anywhere 
on my own with a passport in this name, and that was just what they wanted. 
They wanted to keep me under their control. 

I met Gilles when I landed at Charles de Gaulle. He took me to the same ho- 
tel where I had stayed alter I left Belgium. We walked up to a room without 
stopping at reception, and Gilles let us in. As soon as we were inside, 1 took out 
the passport and handed it to him. "The name is clever," I said. "But you'll have 
to gel me a new one." 

Gilles grimaced slightly and took the passport. "That was a joke " he said. 
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hair and fair skin. I recognized her immediately: she was ihe gill I had seen in 
my vision on ihe mountain in Khaldan, when I begged God for a wife and a 
family. 

1 walked over lo ihe girts and fhrled wilh ihem. After I told ihem I was in 
Paris on my own, it didn't take long for them to ask me to join them for din- 
ner. That night, we all went out lo a restaurant on the banks of the Seine. The 
girls were all witty and charming — or at least I think they were. I can't remem- 
ber, really. I was completely focused on one, Fatima, all evening. She was so 
shy, she barely looked at me. But at one point, she offered me a shrimp from 
her plate and our eyes connected, and I knew she felt the same way I did. 

After dinner, I asked her to take a walk with me. We spent hours walking 
through the city in the warm summer air. She told me about her life as an 
Arab growing up in Germany, and I told her about mine. At one point, she 
asked me what I did for a living. I stopped walking and held her wrist to stop 
her, too. 

"I can't tell you everything." I said. "All I can tell you is that there are people 
in the world who want to do very bad things. I want to stop them " 

As she looked up at DM, I could tell she was confused. But she didn't ask any 
more i|ueslions, and we continued walking. I wanted desperately to convince 
Fatima to spend the night with me. I tried to kiss her again and again, but she 
kept brushing me away. Hut she didn't go home, either. Finilly, as the sun began 
to rise over the city, she let me kiss her once. 

"Marry me," I said as I pulled away. 

She smiled. She didn't say yes, but she didn't say no, either. 

That afternoon, Fatima came by my room to say goodbye. Her holiday was over 
and she was going back to Germany. She handed me a piece of paper with a 
phone number on it and told me that it belonged to one of her friends. She said 
she didn't know me well enough In give me her own number. We kissed once 
more, and then she was gone. 

1 didn't have much lime to think about Fatima, because early the next 
morning Gilles came by the hotel. He gave me a passport and a French identity 
card under the name Pablo Rodriguez. It would be much easier for rue to travel 
with a Spanish name than an Arab one, he explained. I spoke Spanish well— 
I had learned it when I was guiding tourists in Morocco. He told me that I 
would be leaving the next morning for London. 

It surprised me. I had always assumed that I would be working somewhere 
on the continent. England meant nothing to me. When 1 thought about what 
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bus and fell in love instantly with the Victorian architecture. There were no 
skyscrapers in that part of the city, so everything was in the right proportion 
to everything else. 

What amaxed me most, though, was the police. When I got off the bus I 
couldn't figure out where I was. I was studying my map and when I looked up I 
saw a policeman approaching. My body tensed instinctively, but then the po- 
liceman asked if he could help me find my way. Alter years of trying to escape 
from the police in Morocco, and then just recently in Pakistan, this kindness 
stunned me. 

Gilles and I met the next day in a very fancy hotel near Green Park. Me greeted 
me at the reception desk. The British services had been following me since I ar- 
rived in London — I was sure of that — so there was no point in playing our 
usual game of cat and mouse. 

Gilles guided me into a conference room. He told me not to go to mosques 
or seek out contacts just yet. I should use the next two weeks to get to know the 
city. Me said that I should start looking for a flat as well. I asked him how to do 
that and he told me I had to figure it out by myself, the same way any immi- 
grant would. He explained that it was important for me to start building my 
com. He told me to call in a week to check in with him. 

During that meeting, I asked Gilles for only one thing: audiotapes of the 
Ku'tan. I could feel myself slipping away from its language and its rhythms al- 
ready. I was no longer going to mosque or speaking to anyone who knew the 
language of the Ku'ran the way the brothers at the camps did. But I knew that I 
would have to have it on the tip of my tongue if I was going to convince the 
Muslim brothers in London that I was lor real. 

I took Gilles at his word. I spent the next two weeks getting to know London. 
During the day I walked around the city or went to the museums, and in the 
evenings I went out to bars or the cinemas near Leicester Square. I loved the 
energy of London and the bright lights and the people of so many different 
colors. 

I called Gilles after the first week, and when he called back he told me to go 
to the station the next day and take a train to Stansted airport. He gave mc the 
name of a hotel nearby and told me to meet him there at the reception desk. 

It took about an hour to get to Stansted. As 1 walked towards our meeting 
point, I looked up and saw someone standing behind a plate-glass window. He 
was pointing a camera at me. 
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"My name is Daniel. I'm with the British intelligence services. I'll be han- 
dling you while you're in Kngland." We shook hands, and he sat down at the 
table. 

1 immediately disliked Daniel. 1 disliked the way he threw his briefcase, I dis- 
liked the way he spoke, I disliked the way he told me he'd be "handling" me as it" 
I were a circus animal. I looked at Gilles and he gave me a sympathetic smile. 
Then we both sat down. 

"So, you say you were in Afghanistan?" lhere was no mistaking the sneer on 
his lace. And then it made sense: he had been watching me for two weeks al- 
ready, or at least he'd been hearing from people who had. He knew I had been 
out dancing and smoking and drinking. He had imagined someone else when 
he was told to work with me, and now he was disappointed. 

"Why do you think I'm here?" I answered. 

"All i ight," he said, fining me with his gaze. "Now I'm going to ask you some 
questions." 

I was angry at this point, and 1 opened my mouth to say something. 

"No" Daniel said, interrupting me before I could speak. "I'm going to ask 
inu questions. You don't get to ask roe any." 

I looked over at Gilles. He was staring down at his fingernails. "You know 
what?" I said to Daniel. "I don't feel well. Actually, I feel quite sick. I need to sec 
a doctor* I wasn't going to let this bastard control the conversation. 

He looked surptised, confused. "How do I find a dociot in London?" I 
asked. 

"You can go to any GP, I suppose," he stammered. 
"But I'm not a British citizen" 

"Well, I think you just have to give your address, you know, prove you're a 
resident." 

"But I don t have an apartment yet." I said. "You'll have to help me. Do you 
have a doctor? Can you show me where your doctor is?" 

Daniel looked completely flustered by now. He tried to give me directions at 
fust: a right, then a left, past a light, and so on. Hut 1 pretended to be confused 
and he gave up and began to draw a map for roe. As he focused on the map, I 
glanced up at Gilles. He was still staring down at his fingernails, but I could see 
that he was smiling. 

I walked out of that meeting as soon as Daniel finished the map. The neit 
meeting, a week later, didn't go much better. Gilles and I met at a new hotel in 
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the uim area. Whtn Daniel came in, he put his bi iefcase on the floor rather 
than throwing it. But apart from that, his attitude hadn't changed. 

He sat down and put on a pair of glasses. "1 want you to tell me everywhere 
you've been and everything you've done since I saw you a week ago* 

His 3i romance set me off. "What do you mean by 'everything?" I asked sar- 
castically. "l)o you want me la tell you everything I've eaten? hvery rtstauranl 
I've been to? Every girl I've kissed? Or if they're boys? How much time I spent 
in the disco and the cinema and the bar? You want to know evrrrmrirv?" 

Daniel leaned back and nodded. "Yes, that's exactly what 1 want to know." 

"Well I'm not going lo tell you. If these are the terms, then I'm not going to 
work lor you. You don't own me." 

There was a long silence after that. Gilles still said nothing-, I could tell he 
felt awkward, too. He wasn't running the show, as he was used to. He was in 
England now, and he had to put up with this prick just as I did. 

Daniel's tone was calmer when he replied. "We need to know these things 
for the sake of your security." 

That did it. "Bullshit!" 1 exploded. "Were you looking out for my security 
when 1 was in Afghanistan defusing detonators and landmines? Wcie you look- 
ing out for my security at every checkpoint in Pakistan, where the police were 
arresting every goddamned Atab they could find? Whete were you then?" 

Daniel's ryes were wide open now, and his mouth was closed. 

"Don't give me this bullshit about security," I fumed. "Ill take care of my 
own security. And I'll keep my private life to myself." 

Daniel was only slightly less obnoxious the third time we met. I came to the 
meeting annoyed because I had been looking for a flat for three weeks and still 
hadn't found anything. I asked Oiliest and Daniel to help me but they said they 
couldn't. It was important for me lo find it on my own, just like anyone else 
would. I had lo establish my cover. 

Then Daniel reached into his briefcase and pulled oul an envelope tilled 
with photographs and dumped them on the table. He spread them out and 
asked me to show him who I recognized. 1 looked down, and there they were: 
my mother, Hakim. Amin, Yasin, Tarek. It had been a year and a half since I left 
Belgium, and here I was still looking at the same photographs. 

As I pointed to the people I recognized, I glanced up at Gilles. He was star- 
ing intently at the table. 1 could tell from the vein throbbing in his forehead 
that he was angry. 1 realized that this exercise was frustrating for him, too. The 
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Btitish services didn't trust the French; they were still testing me to see if I was 
who I claimed to be. It was insulting lo both of us. 

After he put ihe photos away. Daniel began to tell me what the Bnlish services 
wanted from me. "There are some people we want you to learn moie about," he 
said. "Islamic radicals. We want you lo find them in the mosques and the prayer 
rooms here in London." 

It was what I expected. "OK," 1 replied. 'Why don't you give me a list of your 
mosques and 111 start there." 

Daniel shook his head. "No. I can't do thai. You have to find them for your- 
self. You can't just show up like a tourist* 

"But how am I supposed to know where to look?" I asked. "I've only been 
here for a month." 

"That's jusl the point. You need to learn for youiself. You need to start 
spending time with other Arabs." Daniel didn't say it, but his face told me ex- 
actly what the next sentence would have been: "And stop spending time with 
girls in cafes* 

Then Daniel gave me a phone numbci. "You can use this number to reach 
both me and Gilles. This is the only number you should call while you're here 
in England." 

I looked over al Gilles. "What about your number?* 

Gilles was quiel foi several seconds. He looked very unhappy. When he fi- 
nally spoke I could tell he was choosing his words carefully. "You can use my 
number if you have any personal questions lor me," he said. "But for anything 
related lo your job here, you'll need lo call Daniel." 



Abu Qataiii 

The next Friday, I went to the mosque in Regents Park for the til-lum'u prayers. 
Inside, thete were all sorts of display cases outlining the history of the mosque. 
Churchill's War Cabinet had purchased the site in 1940 to thank Indian Mus- 
lims who had died defending the British Empire. It was quite clear to me that 
this was not the place to find Muslim extremists. 

The mosque was enormous. Inside, the floors were covered with rich- 
colored carpets, and there was a huge chandelier hanging from the ceiling. I sat 
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down as worshippers streamed into ihc hall, and then listened to the imam 
speak about the importance of being honest and helpful. II was hardly a radical 
sermon. 

At the end of the lecture, the imam reminded us of the third pillar of Islam, 
the zatat. The obligatory alms-giving. He enjoined us to give generously to the 
poor on the way out. In every mosque in every country of the world, the imam 
will speak about the Zdkm. But a radical imam won't talk about giving to the 
poor. He will tell his audience to give money for the muiukittm on the front, 
and for the widows and orphans they leave behind. 

After the lecture was done, I made my salal and walked towards the door. 
There was a ziriirr collector standing there behind a table with all sorts of offi- 
ciaj newsletters. 1 walked tight by him and out to the front of the mosque. I 
knew what 1 was looking lor. At every mosque in Europe, after Friday prayers 
theie will be men waiting outside to sell political publications for one group or 
another. I immediately spotted the man selling At Ansar and put twenty pounds 
in his donation box. I could tell 1 had caught his attention, but he didn't say 
anything. 

I read the paper in front of the mosque. The G1A stamp wasn't the one 
Tarek had used in Brussels, but otherwise Al Aiuar was more or less the same. 
Theie were celebratory accounts of attacks on villages, military convoys, and 
police stations, along with tallies of the number of soldiers the GIA had killed 
and the quantity of weapons and munitions they had captuted. Towards the 
bock of the paper there were reports on the struggles in Palestine, Chechnya, 
and Kashmir. But to me, the most interesting part came on the very last page. It 
was an invitation to attend a conference that coming Sunday. A sheikh named 
named Abu Qauda would be speaking. 

If AM Amur supported this sheikh. I knew he must have connections to the 
CIA. Abu Qatada would be my point of entry. 

I met with Gilles and Daniel later that afternoon; we always met on Friday. 
When I showed them the copy of AJ Amur, they both looked pleased. 

"I'm going to go," I told them. 1 think it will be a good way lor me to start 
making contacts." 

*Ye», you should go," Daniel said. "But keep a low profile. 1 want people to 
see you there. but don't talk to anyone yet* 

The conference was held in a school gymnasium. When 1 walked in, there were 
already about fifty men seated on chairs facing the podium at the front. Almost 
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all of them were cleanly shaven and dressed in Western clothes. The conference 
had already begun, and there were three men al the front uf the room speaking 
to each other in Arabic. 

I had never seen a picture of Abu Qauda before, but I recognized him im- 
mediately. He had a kind of aura; it was clear that he was in charge of the con- 
versation. He was in his thirties, bul he already had a large belly. He was dressed 
like an Afghan, although I could tell he wasn't one. The clothes were a political 
statement — he was demonstrating his allegiance to the land of jihjj. 

As I listened to Abu Qatada speak, it became clear that he was very intelli- 
gent, very learned. I couldn'l make out everything in Arabic, bul he was leading 
the conversation about the veracity of certain hmlilh. The two other men would 
contribute now and then, and some members of the audience asked questions 
as well. I could tell from their accents that they were Moroccan and Algerian 
mostly, though there were a few Pakistanis also. The discussion was strictly 
scholarly — the only thing that made the conference subversive was the fact that 
it had been advertised in At Ansar. 

Once the conference ended, Abu Qatada stood up and quoted 1 ladilh Qudsi 
1 1. -On the authority of Abu Harayrah (may Allah be pleased with him) from 
the Prophet (peace be upon him), who said: Allah Imighty and sublime be He) 
said: Spend (on charity), O son of Adam, and I shall spend on you.' 'Please give 
as much as you can to the mi/whijrn." Abu Qatada then concluded, "and lo 
their families, and to the widows and the orphans they have left behind." 

I put fifty pounds in the charity box on my way out, and took a copy of the 
newsletter from a lable by the door. Inside, there was an invitation lo a dis. uc- 
sion with Abu Qatada and three other clerics on the subject of jihad. It would 
he held lhat I nursday evening, at a place called the Four Feathers Youth Center. 



Four Feathers 

A few days later, 1 finally found a fiat. It had taken me weeks. 1 looked at the 
listings in the papers every Sunday, but by the time I called they were always 
gone. Eventually. I found a listing on a bulletin board outside a tube station, 
which is how 1 ended up living in a tiny fiat in Kensal Green, in a house owned 
by a Portuguese taxi driver. 
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Then Abu Qatada began to talk about Algciia. I noticed that the audience, 
whuh had been silent up until this point, began to rustle. Some of the men 
MM whispering to each othct. When Abu Qatada opened the discussion for 
questions, several men raised their hands. They asks., very direct questions. Is 
(he /irW in Algeria an obligatory jifcittf? Arc the Muslims who don't stand with 
the GIA really Muslims at all? 

Abu Qatada answered most of (he questions himself, but on occasion he 
would give the floor (o the man next to him, the one who had been al the ear- 
lier conference. Abu Qatada referred to him as Abu Walid. Unlike Abu Qatada, 
Abu Walid was very thin. He was slightly younger than Abu Qatada, and had a 
strong Arab face. 

I listened carefully to his voice when he answered questions. All of a sudden, 
it hit me: Abu Walid had been in the camps. Even as (he audience around him 
became moie agitated, his voice remained quiet, seienc. Then I studied Abu 
Qatada again to see if I had missed this in my first impression of him, but I 
hadn't. His mannerisms were diffetent. His voice had mote inflection, and his 
face was too soft. Abu Qatada had never been a ntuhrfrui. 

I met with Gilles and Daniel the next day, and tnld them about the two meetings 
at which I had seen Abu Qatada. I told them that there were extremists at the 
Four Heal ben Youth Center, and thai Abu Walid had been trained in the camps. I 
told them that most of the convcisation (he day befote had been about the GIA. 

Hoth Daniel and Gilles seemed pleased with my work. Daniel repeated 
what he had said during our previous meeting, that 1 should lie low lot the 
(tme being. 

But Daniel asked me only one question about the meeting: "Did he say any- 
thing about attacking Kngland?" 



Money 

I went back to Four Feathers the next day for u/-/um'ii, and again every Friday 
after that. There were lectures and debates on other evenings during the week, 
and often I would attend those as well. Abu Qatada always gave very learned ex- 
positions. He talked about theology, and it was cleat he knew a gieal deal about 
Islam . The lectures weren't easy— he demanded a great deal from his audience. 
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Abu Vv'jlid ut not to Abu QjijJj most of the time, and he gase the sermon 
on Friday if Abu Qatada wasn't there. Sometimes, when I stayed after the 
prayers were over to help tidy up Ike piayet rugs, I would see Abu Qatada and 
Abu Walid counting the money from the donation ben. Ome they had finished, 
Abu Walid packed up the money and look it with him. 

I studied the men who lame to Four Feathers rety. my carefully. Some of 
them were young, but there were abo many men in their thirties and forties. 
I ho sermed educated: they knew the Ku'ran well and listened intently to the 
sermon*. It wat clear that Abu Qatada w« spea king a language that they under - 
stood. 

It was clear to me that there were a number of ettremrstt at Four Feathers. I 
noticed all the things that Hakim had taught me about in Morocco years ear- 
lier- the way these men moved their lips in constant, silent prayer, the way they 
made their uUi. the way they kept their eyes trained on the ground in front of 
them, the war their pants always hung lust above the ankles 

With iu»i a very few of them, I noticed something ebc. loo: the way they 
walked. It was the same light step I had seen and learned in the camps. When I 
studied these men mote carefully, I noticed other things as well— the tranquil 
voices, the calm, steely eyes, and thr dark cMM beneath them. 

F.very Friday, after the services were over. I met with Daniel and Cilles and they 
would ask me about Four Feathers. Daniel asked the same questions many 
times over. Is Abu Qatada inciting people to wage jiluj within Fngland? Does 
he encourage his followers to attack Americans on British toil? 

Daniel and Cullrs wanted to know if I had ever heard Abu Qalada's name 
mentioned in Afghanistan, and I told them I hadn't. They wanted to know it I 
thought Abu Qatada was recruiting people to go the camps. I told them I didn't 
know, but that it was clear to me there were men at Four Feathers who had 
been trained there. And. I reminded them, Abu Qatada said over and over Jgain 
that the Itle of a mtiknW was the highest calling for any Muslim. 

One day, Daniel gave me a mobile phone. 'Don't lose this," he said as he held it 
out in front of him. 

"Don't worry" I said. "I won't." 

Daniel didn't let go of the phone. "I mean it, you really have to be careful 
with this. Don't leave it anywhere. Make sure you have it with you all the 
time, OK?" 

"OK " I reached out to take the phone, but he still wouldn't let it go. 
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Daniel weal on. "If it breaks, bring it back to me, OK? Don't lake it into an 
electronics shop or anything like thai." 

By now I was getting annoyed. I got it: the phone was tapped. Daniel really 
wasn't very sophisticated in the way he presented things. 

Daniel always brought photos with him to our meetings. Loads of them each 
lime. He would dump them out on the table and ask me to go through them 
and point out anyone I recogniaed. 

I recognized a lot of people, because moat of the photos that had been taken 
outside of hour Feathers. So I would point to the men I had seen before and 
Daniel would ask me what I knew about each one. I knew nothing about any of 
than. Daniel had told me to lie low. not to make contacts yet. Then he would ask 
it I had any general impressions Is this man interesting? Does that one look like 
a fanatic to you? I knew how to differentiate and to I would tell him who to keep 
an eye on . He took pages and pages of notes 

One Friday, Daniel and Cilks told me to call Abu /ubayda and give him my 
mobile phone number. When I called the number Abu Zubayda had given me, a 
man picked up on the other end of the lose. I didn't recognise his voice I told 
him I wanted to speak to Abu Zubayda and he asked me my name. "Abu Imam 
al Mughrabi." I satd. 

There was a lusllmg. and then another voice came on the line.Ms- 
Htamu'tUnlum. Abu Imam. This b Abu Said. How are you. brother?" It was 
Abu Said al-Kurdi. the man I had met in Peshawar and who drove with me up 
to Darunta. He sounded happy to hear from me. 

"M-htmJ* MA Abu Said,' I replied "How are you?* 

Abu Said told me that Abu /ubayda wasn't there, but that he could pas* a 
message on to him for me. I said I was in London, and gave him my phone 
number. I told him I would send Abu /ubayda my address as soon as I was set- 
tled in. 

Daniel and Cities looked »eiy escited when I rang off. I think Daniel was fi- 
nally realising that I was tor real, and that I could be very valuable to him. 

"I'm gouig to get a post bos." I told them. "And 111 need some money to wire 
to Abu Zubayda." 

All of a sudden. Daniel and Giles stopped smiling. I hey looked shocked. 
"What do you mean?" Daniel asked. 

"I have to send some money to Abu /ubayda. That's why he gave me the 
number of the bank account * I espUned jgjin what Ihn Sheikh had told me 
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taking about (he uUma'. the kjincd men who possess know ledge of the Ku'tan 
and ihr tunn* and llit ha.i:tk, He tjid ihr rule of the u.'jmu' was to defend the 
true liUm against the innos ators. 

Aim Qatada Jidn't mention the 111 A directly Jt first, hut he talked about the 
concept of (Apt. the decljrjtion th.it a person or a group is no longer truly 
Muslim. It is. in effect, a sentence of tlejth. Abu Qatada explained that the bftru 
of takfir could only be handed down by learned men. The GIA had over- 
reached; they were not in a position to decide who the real Muslims were and 
were not. Abu Qatada made il very dear ihjt he believed it was the responsibil- 
ity of every Muslim to work for the overthrow of secular regimes everywhere. 
But he also said that the CIA had no right at all to kill other Muslims. 

lhe audience listened carefully, but I could tell as the sermon went on that 
some of the Algerians were getting angry. Not all of them, by any means; some 
of them were nodding their heads in agreement with what they were hearing. 
At the end of the sermon. Abu Qatada announced that he was cutting off his 
lie* to the CIA. He denounced them as innovators. Then he ended with a 
prayer. 

The tension was thick as we stood up to leave. A group of men clustered 
around Abu Qatada and Abu Wahd. and eliewhere I could see brothers arguing 
with each other. When I walked out. there was a man handing out copies of a 
leaflet written in Arabic. In it. Aim Qatada formally announced he was severing 
his ties with Af Ansae 

When I met with Daniel and Gilles that afternoon, I showed them the bulletin. 
I also told them I had organized a post hot, and they were pleated. They sold 
me to call Abu Zubayda to give them the address. I asked them again about the 
money, and again they deflected my question. They said we would speak aboul 
it later. 

W hen I rang Abu /ubavda'% number this time, an old man answered. I gave 
him my name and he told me that Abu Zubayda was not there. He offered to 
past him a message and so I gate him the address of the post bos. 

"You are in London?" he asked. 

"Yes," I said. "I live here." 

"|)o you know someone named Abu Qatada?" he asked. I was surprised by 
this. I had never heard Abu Qatada's name in Pakistan or Afghanistan. 
"Yes," I replied. "I know him I see him every week." 

"Could you pass him a message for me? Please tell him to contact brother 
Abdullah in Pakistan Tell him it's important." 
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I agreed to pass on the message and hung up. When I told Daniel and Gilles 
what had happened, they were both very 

IV folowing Friday. I approached Abu Qatada after the prayers had ended. I 
ihe message. Hr looked surprised at first. 'Who gave you thai message!' hr 

■ML 

*A brother in Pakistan," I told him. 

Wf he Id each others ga/e for J few seconds, but neither one of ut said any- 
thing more. 

A couple of weeks bier, when I arrived for my meeting with Cilles and l>anid. 
there was an envelope lying on the table. It contained one thousand dollar*. 
'It's the money you asked for," Daniel said. 

Later that afternoon. I went to a foreign eichange bureau for tourists near 
Trafalgar Square. I wired the money to the bank account Abu Zubayda had 
given me. 

The services gave nve the same amount of money to send to Pakistan two 
more times alter ihat I always had to ask for the money, but I didn't have to 
pressure them like I did the first time. 



Abu Hjitizj 

Abu Qatada's audieme on Fridays shrank slightly after he made his announce- 
ment about the CIA. I noticed that some of the Algerians weren't coming any- 
morr. i nose who stayed were still talking about Algeria, and debating the ac- 
tions ol the CIA. But it was less tense in Four Feathers. Clearly, the angriest 
members had sunply slopped lOmiiig. 

On my way out one Friday afternoon, I was handed a flier with an invitation 
to a debate the following week. Abu Cauda and Abu VValid would be there 
along with two other clerics: Abu Ham/a and Sheikh Omar Bakri Mohammad. 
I bad never heard of Abu Ham/a. but I knew about Sheikh Omar because he 
had been in the papers and on television a few months earlier. He had tried to 
hold a huge rally for Muslims in London, but it had been banned by the British 
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like a pirate. After J few moments, it came to me: this wjs the brother th.it As- 
sad Allah had told mr about at Darunla. the one who had blown hit hands off 
preparing nitroglycerine. I was jmij/cJ 

I was even more MMMd when I heard Abo Ham/a speak. He knew nothing 
it all about theology, which sretiKd odd for someone who had gone through 
the tamps. He was very loud and very passionate, but to mr he also seemed 
very stupid. He was trying to defend the GIA in terms of Islamic law. but it was 
Jear to me that he didn't know what he was talking about. It was clear to Abu 
Qatada and Abu Walid as well; they demolished every argument he put for- 
ward. Omar Bakri Mohammed was more annulate, and he helped Abu Ham/a 
make his case 

I can* out of that meeting understanding two things very clearly: Abu 
Qatada was a true scholar, and Abu Hanua was nothing more than a dema- 



When I told Daniel and Gilles about the debate with Abu Ham/a. they were 
very pleased. When I told them what Assad Allah had said about Abu Km* 
they were both surprised and amused. They said Abu Ham/a claimed he had 
lost his hands defusing a land mine on the front knes in Afghanistan. 

Daniel and Gilles were very interested in Muled and Samir. particularly 
when I told them that they knew Amir, and Yasin. Arrwn and Yasin were code 
names, of course, and they weren't in any newspapers. So Daniel and Gilles 
knew as well as I did that Khaled and Samir must be well connected in the GIA. 
They instructed me to get closer to both men. 

One Friday, I went to my normal meeting with Daniel and Gilles, but only 
Daniel was there. In the elevator on the way up to the room, he told me he had 
asked Gilles not to come that day. I was surprised; Gilks was always at our 
meetings. 

When wt walked into the room, there was a table laid out with an elegant 
luiKh. 1 turned to Daniel for an esplanation. 

"We didn't get olf to a good start.' he said.'l think it's lime for a new begin- 

vse talked tnat aay tor several nours. Me was interesting, ne Knew a lot apout 
politics, though not necessarily about Islam. He asked me about my life. also. 
For the first time, I felt I wasn't iust a pawn to him. Our relationship was much 
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was in Khaldan. this one MM also placed on an RER train j! ruth hour. Accord- 
ing lo i Kc news reports, the bomb ilwll — j gas canister filled with e» plosives 
and nails for shrapnel — was also the same. 

I he e*pliisitin killed four people And imured nrarlv two hundred morr. Au- 
thorities Across Europe began An intensive search for Toucheni. He had already 
evaded irml many times al thai point, alter the raids in Brussels and then sev- 
eral more times after the bombings in Paris that summer. And he would escape 
again this lime. 

In February 1998. the Algerian authorities reported that Toucheni had been 
killed nine months earlier in Algiers. The Frerwh asked for fingerprints, and 
when they came the pohce confirmed a match with the prints they had on file 
for louvhent. Bui when the French put do/ens of suspected CIA members on 
trial that same month for their Alleged roles in the 1995 bombings, the courts 
convicted Toucheni in absentia. They were not convinced he was really dead. 

During that trial, several ol the defendants claimed Toucheni was not a 
member of the GIA At all. They said they had been manipulated by him, and 
that he was really an agtnl proiwjtrur, put in place by Algeria's military intelli- 
gence services. These rumors continue to circulate to this day. 

When it comes lo Ah Toucheni. it seems that nothing is certain. 



LiLou-r 

Khaled was not happy that Abu Qalada had severed his lies with the CIA. He 
still attended Four Feathers sometimes, but he talked about how Abu Cauda 
had betrayed the brothers in Algeria. He also talked about Abu Ham/ a, and told 
me he had been attending more of hu meetings. One Friday, he suggested that I 
meet him the following week at the Finsbury Park mosque, where Abu Ham? a 
had started preAching regulArly. 

I hadn't heArd about the Finsbury Park mosque before that, but when I told 
Daniel and Cilles about it Ihey were very esciied. So the nest Friday I look the 
tube to meet with Khaled and Samir. 

I he mosque was a very strange, modern building. I waited for a few minutes 
until the others arrived and then we went inside. Khaled led the way up two 
flights of stairs. We walked out onto a balcony above a Urge lull filled with at 
least two hundred people. 
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He would just wave his hook wildly and shout. He shouted constantly about ;t- 
huJ He didn't rxplan it at all. the way Abu Qalada did: he just veiled about its 
necessity. HhjJ against America. //fcaJ against the lews. /irW against the infidels. 
IOijJ against govrr nmenls of Algeria and hg> pi and Yemen, hhj.l. \ihuJ. /t/iuJ 

I found it very hard to listen to Abu Hamia, not just because he wis so 
loud, but because his preaching was so stupid. Hut 1 understood that Abu 
Ham/a himself was not stupid. Mr was playing to his audience. And more and 
more over the weeks that followed, I recognized his audience, literally. Many 
men were migrating over from Four Feathers to Finsbury Park, just like 
Khaled and Samir had. No, Abu Hanua was not stupid at all. He knew that 
people were angry with Abu Qatada for breaking with the GIA. Abu Ham/a 
had seized the moment. 

I went to Finsbury Park regularly after that. When I would report back to 
Daniel and Gilles about Abu Ham/a, Daniel asked the same question ov " jno ' 
over again. Was Abu Hanua inciting his followers to attack within England? 

In fact, Abu Ham/a was not. He was inciting his followers to attack just 
about everywhere else, but never within England. He came very close to this 
line many limes. He incited his followers to attack anyone who tried to Jaim 
Muslim Land. He said many limes that British soldiers and colonizers on Mus- 
lim soil were fair game. 

But I could never give Daniel the quotation he was hoping for. For as long as 
I allrnded Finsbury Park, Abu Ham/a never crimed thai line. 



The Spiritual I cader 

Even though I was going to Finsbury Park regularly with Khaled, 1 continued to 
attend prayers and lectures at Four Feathers as well. I preferred being there, be- 
cause Abu Qatada and Abu Walid were very smart and rigorous in the way they 
taught. They were no less extreme than Abu Ham/a; in fact, quite the opposite. 
But they went about it differently. They talked about the Ku'ran and the mnna 
and the huJuh. They talked about the laws of /uW. Ihey talked about the pro- 
cess by which a man could become a muuhtj 

1 knew from my own experience ui the camps how seductive this language 
could be. Abu Qatada and Abu Walid could penetrate the minds of their follow- 
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Dumcl Keghal. who laler confessed to organizing i plot lo blow up the 
American embassy in Paris, said he hjJ first been drawn lo radical Islam be- 
OHM of Abu Qjudi. And numerous accounts report that when the perpetra- 
tors of the Madrid bombings found themselves surrounded in iheir apartment 
by police, they tried to call Abu Qalada in prison just before blowing them- 
selves up. 

Abu Walid was also connected to Beghal and lo the Madrid bombers. Less is 
known about him, though, because he disappeared into Afghanistan. No one 
seems to know where he i» now. 

We do know where Abu Zubayda is now: he's in Cuantanamo Ray. At ihe time 
of his arrest in 2002, he was ranked number three on America's list of most- 
wanted terrorists, right after bin Laden and his deputy, Ayman alZawahin Abu 
Zubayxla was bin Laden's chief recruiter for Al Qaeda. He oversaw the adminis- 
tration of sleeper cells all over the world. and his name has appeared in connec- 




Daniel and Gilles were very interested in Khaled. and pressed me lo gel closer 
lo him. And I did. I spoke to him regularly and went to Finsbory Park tmy 
week. 

Khaled was very well connected in both Afghanistan and Algeria. He ollen 
told me about events well before they made it into the papers: the killing of a 
GIA leader in Peshawar, lor instance, or a car bombing in Algeria. 

One day. I decided lo tell Khaled that I had spent a year in the Afghan 
training camps. I knew this would lead him lo reveal more of himself. And 
I was right: Khaled told me he was preparing to go to Afghanistan lo irain 
in the camps. He needed the proper documents first, he said, and was close 
to getting them. He had a friend who was forging an Italian passport for 
him, but he needed to get a photo first. He was trying to find green contact 
lenses. 

Daniel and (iillr* wrre very noted about all this. They were always able lo 
confirm the stories thai Khaled reported from his contacts abroad. They 
wanted lo know more about him. and to see how far he would go. 
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Finsbury Park, however, hid changed a lot in the months since 1 first went 
Ihrrc. Hy now. il was compr ised almost mutely of young people and angry 
people. The old guard was completely gone. And there were many new people 
voming in. A couple of the rooms on ihr ground floor of the mosque had been 
convened into dormitories. Very few people knew this, but sometimes the 
doors to these rooms were left slightly aiar when I was there in the evenings. 
When I looked inside. I saw sleeping hap laid out on the floor. 

Abu Ham/a continued to rant as he always had, but he had shifted his focus 
slightly. Algeria had become a very tense subiect, even at Finsbury Park. The 
CIA nmui.ro were larger and bloodier with earn passing month. Sometimes I 
could hear people debating about it under their breath. 

The CIA and Algeria were not Abu Hanua's main subject, anyway. Abu 
Ham/a was obsessed with Yemen, fie believed that the global Islamic revolution 
would begin there. "It will come out of Aden* he always said. If than* was es- 
tablished in Yemen, other secular regimes would fall kkc dominoes. 

I tried to explain all of this to Mark and Alexandre. They didn't seem to un- 
derstand why Abu Mam/a. an Egyptian, was so tuned on Yemen. I told them 
about the •il-.\ljhj>. the great redeemer of Islam, who would transform the 
world into a perfect Islamic society before Yaum ul-Qii am*h. the day of resur- 
rection. There are signs announcing the arrival of the al-SUhJi, and one of 
them is a grrat fire in Aden. Abu Ham/a didn't have just a political ambition, he 
had an apocalyptic vision. 

Aletandre seemed >erv interested in my explanation, far more so than Mark 
Mark was much smarter than Daniel — that was dear from the outset — but like 
Daniel his knowledge of Islam was very shallow. It was frustrating for me when I 
tried to explain these important ideas and Mark would come back around to 
that eternal question: "Yes. but did he say anything about attacks in England?" 

I was gelling » loser to Khaied over the course of these months, and deeper into 
Abu Hanua's circle. Often I would go to Finsbury Park in the evenings to at- 
tend religious discussions with a smaller group. Sometimes Abu Hanua would 
show us propaganda v i dens from Algeria. 

One day. Khaied unreduced us. He told Abu Ham/a that I had been in the 
training camps. "MatfV.ilf.itr. brother." he said, looking at me with his one 
good eye. "Can you meet with me ui the office after live taiit*' 

'Of course." I told him. 

When the *tlat was finished. I stood outside of the small office on list fust 
floor. Soon, Abu Itamra approached with a young boy by bit tide Me geslured 
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with his hook and the boy opened the door for him. We sat down on the floor 
and Abu Ham/a asked the boy to bring us lea. 

Abu Ham/a asked me which of the camps I had been in. and I told him. He 
seemed very interested. Then I leaned forward slightly. "I met someone you 
know." I said iii j conspirator ial voice. 

Abu Hanua raised his brow |usl slighlly. 

"I trained with Assad Allah." I told him. "He told me about the nitroglycer- 
ine, and how you lost your hands." 

Abu Hamra looked away. "Brother." he whispered, still not meeting my ga/e. 
"please don't share that story with anyone." 

1 assured him that I would not, and he seemed relieved. Soon after, the 
young boy returned with lea. We tat for a few moments and then Abu Hanua 
stood up to signal that the meeting was over. 

lust as I was leaving, he spoke to me. "Al-lhmJu Ul-Uk that Cod sent you to 
us. One day, we may need your assistance and tour knowledge." 

Daniel and Cities hadn't said anything more about the explosives notebook be- 
fore they left, and I was curious to know what had become of it. So, finally, after 
a couple of months. I asked Mark. 

" You'll have to ask Alexandre." he said. "The French Mil hive it." 

1 could sense a liny bit of retenlment in hit voice. From ihe outset. I had re- 
aa/ed that the relationship between the French and the English services wasn't 
an entirely comfortable one. Before he left. Daniel told me that the two coun- 
tries had never run an agent together in this way. There were stil some wrinkles 
in the operation, clearly It was several more months before the French handed 
over the notebook to the British. 

later. Mark told me that the (smith services had gone through all the for- 
mulas and tested each one. He said they were struck by how sophisticated some 
of them were. "You know." he said, "our specialists told me that they learned a 
few things from that notebook* 



Fugue 

As the months wore on. there were frustrations as well as successes. With the 
help of Khaied and Sarnir. I was getting closer to Abu Hanua. We would hang 
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One 1 ijJjv. Mark and Alexandre told nit not lo go to Finsbury Park. Nothing 
morr. they jusl (old me not lo go. Two days Ultr. K haled said tht poller had 
raided some houses Jiound London and ji rested somt biothtis. Alter that, I 
didn't he ji anything niort about it. 



Afghanistan 

I had been in London lor morr than a yrar. and I was borrd. and I was fed up. I 
was doing tht samt thing week alter wetk — Finsbury Park, photos, Finsbury 
Park — and it seemed to bt going absolutely nowhere. And I was in lovt with Fa- 
lima, but saw htr only rartly because she lived in Germany. 

I worried that my life could go on like this forever if I didn't put a stop to it, 
so one day during my meeting with Mark and Alexandre I insisted on dis- 
cussing my retirement. Both of them told me that they had no say in the nutter, 
and assured me that someone would gel in touch with me. I told them that I 
would stop working until I spoke to whoever was in charge. 

Three days later. Cilles called. I hadn't spoken to him since tht night wr air 
at the River Cafe. He arranged to meet with me and Mark in London a few days 
lalrr. Whtn wr met. Cilles askrd hk what I wantrd.and I told him I still wantrd 
exactly the same things I had asked for during our firs* meeting in Brussels: a 
new identity, a passport, and hrlp finding a tob. I said I wantrd to grt marrird 
and end my caret r as a spy. 

Cilles and Mark glamed at each other and then Cillrs began to speak. "Wr 
haven't talked to you about this yet," he said, "but we were thinking ol sending 
wu haik to Afghanistan " 

Afghanistan. I liked tht idea. It would be far more interesting than what I 
was doing now. And maybe this time, they would give me a proper objective. I 
could really accomplish something. 

"When!* I asked. 

I saw Cilles and Mark lock tyes very briefly. 'Maybe next year?" Cilles viid 
I was ptttty sure al that moment that tht trip to Afghanistan wasn't tvrr go- 
ing to happt n. 

I had another meeting with Cilk»» three days later, in Paris, lo talk more about 
my retirement. 
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Tl stay j year in Afghanistan," 1 10M him. "No( more. Whe n I OHM back. I 
want to retire and rrurry Falima and live with her m (lermany." 

Gilles was silent for several tcioa Jt. j«J then he vjvke 

"I'm not in tonlrol of thai ."he said "Hut tomorrow I would like you J»>.uu 
al of this with my boss" 

Gilles had new mentioned his boss before. 

•I don"! wint to talk to your boss." I said. "I want to ta* to you. You're the 
one who promised to lake lik of tnr. batk when I first unv lo you in Brussels" 

Gilles wouldn't look at me-he iuM shook his head I could ted he wasn't 
happy, either. So wc both Uood up and shook hands and uid our goodbyes. 

At the ttmc. I had no idea that this wj» thr last conversation I would cvtr 



* there's J brother who would like to meet with vou" 

The words surprised me. I was with Khaled at Finsbury Park, and the il- 
ium* prayers had just ended. 

•Who?' I a»ktd. My heart was racing. I was frightened that it might br 
someone from Brussels, someone who knew what I had done. 

r you know." he I old me. 'Someone from *!-/»rW." Someone from 
. The training camps. My heart slowed down slightly but still I 
as 1 was rath time mv two worlds seemed on the brink of tollid- 
ing. Khaled told me to go to Pour Feathers the following Friday. They would be 
wailing for me there. 

When I told my handlers, they were very eicited. They told me to make the 
meeting Last as long as possible, and to walk with htm outside if possible so they 



back ol the hall and made my wLrt. \\ hen I stood up, 1 1 
with Abdul Hai|. the Moroccan from Khaldan. The one who lived in I 
with his sister. The one who got lo use the CPS first. 

It was »n slunge seeing hun there, in a crowded gym in London. I had a 
brief flashback to my lite in the camps: the taste of the food, the constant sound 

1 slept on every night. I i 



-We shouldn't be seen together here." he said under his breath. Then he told 
me to meet him the following Friday at the rfl /nmt senrues at Regents Park. I 
agreed. 
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When I met Penny and Alexandre that afternoon, they were very edited. 
They had taken hundreds of photographs of Abdul Haq as we walked out of 
Four Feathers, and wanted lo lake more in Regent's Park. 

Abdul Haq and I spent two hours together the following Friday. We sat on a 
bench in the park and he passed along greetings from Ibn Sheikh and Abu Bakr. 
Fie told me that Assad Allah had hurt himsell sen badlv in an explosives eipce- 
iment.and had lost one of hb hands. 

Abdul Ha<, told me thai he had been m London for su weeks, and thai he 
was going back to Pakistan in a few days. He asked me if I. loo, was planning to 
return to the tamps. 

"Yes," I told him. "Probably in < year or so." 

Abdul Haq was the only person from the camps I ever saw in London. But I 
leu ned more about Abu Bakr from Aleiandrc. One day, he came to our meet- 
ing and slapped a photo of Abu Bakr down on the table in front of me. "Po you 
know who that is?" he asked. He was clearly eicited. 
"It's Abu Bakr," I said I was eager to know more. 

"That's right!" Aleiandrc was grinning from ear to ear. "We just picked him 
up in Jordan." 

That's the last thing I ever heard about Abu Bakr. 



GIA 

The civil war in Algeria raged through the summer of MR There were new re- 
ports of massacres in the papers almost every day. The conflict was taking its 
toll at Finsbury Park. Even some ol the men who had migrated over from Four 
Feathers because of Abu Hamra's support for the GIA were growing alienated. 
The arguments that had once been conducted in low whispers were now loud 
and very public 

By August, the massacres had reached a new order of magnitude. Towards 
the end of Use month, the CIA killed hundreds of people in an attack on Sidi 
Moussa. outside of Algiers. They arrived late at night and butchered into the 
morning. T»ey burned corpses and left severed heads scattered around the 
village. When they left, they look several young women with them as tro- 
phies. 
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lu J been arrested in Yemen j tew wee Ls earlier on charges of trying (o stage ter - 
rorul attacks within the country. One of thr men wji Abu Ham/a's ton. 

Abu H jin/j was convicted in Britain early in 2006 of crimes including solic- 
itation to murder and incitement to racial hatred. He was sentenced to seven 
years in prison. America is still hoping to extradite him so that he can face 
charges in the United States as well. Among other things, the FBI is investigat- 
ing Abu Ham/a for allegedly transferring funds to his old friend and mentor 
Abu Khabab al-Masu. his former eiplosives trainer at Darunla. 

Aim Ham/a and Abu Qatada were both editors of At Aim/ in London. But there 
was at least one other editor as well. His name was Rachid Ramda. He was ar- 
rested in London jt the end of 1995. The French accused him of being one of the 
conspirators in the Paris metro bombings the previous summer. They desperately 
wanted hint extradited to France, but the British look a full decade to do so. The 
long delay caused tremendous friction between the French and British intelli- 
gence services. The French were so frustrated with the British that at one point 
they considered grabbing Abu llamra off the street and taking him back to 
France to stand trial. They knew the British would never do it on their own. 

Rachid Ramda was finally extradited to France at the beginning of 2006. In 
March 200b, he was convicted for criminal conspiracy in the Paris metro 
bombings. He was sentenced to ten years in prison and may stand on trial on 
further counts of murder and attempted murder, also foe those attacks. 

Ha* hid Ramda operated in Furope under the code "FJias." It was the name I 
had heard so many times in Brussels, on the hps of Amin and Yasin and Tarek, 
the man I would later come to know as Ah Touchenl, 



World Cup 

One day. Alexandre brought lust a single picture to our meeting. This was un- 
usual; he and Mark generally showed me stacks at a time. He put the photo 
down on the table and I studied it carefully. The nun in the picture looked fa- 
miliar, but I couldn't say why. 

"That's Abdul Kerim." Alexandre said. "From the camps." 

"No* I shook my head. I was almost certain it wasn't him. The man in 
the photo had some of the same features as Abdul Kerim. but it wasn't the 
same man. 
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The foOowing week, Aleiandre came wilh j differ ml photo. 
"Thai's AhJul Kenm." I mil. This lime. I recognized the picture immedi- 
JKlr. before Aleiandre nil even able to put il down on the liUe. 

" Hut'* right," he said. He had a huge smile on hit fate. "We gut him. His 

MMblMIMtMt." 

I vrii dumhrimn Jed. and I wailed for Aleiandre lo tetl me ■ 



Far id Melouk was arretted in early Mirth of 1991. during a term of raids 
around Brussels aimed at dismantling a GIA cell. Since IMS. Melouk had been 
on Frances Hit of most-wanted criminals. He *ji convicled in absentia in 
France in IM7 as an accessor? to the Paris metro bombing*. 

Kir id Melouk didn't surrender when his house was raided. Instead, he fired 
at the police. He held oui lor more than twelve hour* before they were finally 
able to arrest him The newspapers repotted lhat when the police searched the 
bouse the* found forged passports, detonators, and other materials for making 
csplosivcs. Fand Melouk and the other men who were arrested wilh htm were 
said tn have been plotting an attack on the World Cup soccer tournament in 
fairs lhat summer. 

I Jlrr in the spring. Furopean police forces raided GIA tells across the conti- 
nent. There weie arrests — neatly one hundred in all— in Belgium. France. Ger- 
many, Italy, and Switzerland. The raids were said lo have prrvenlrd a massive 
attack on the World Cup. 

in i™i rano iMCiou*. was sentenced in nrusscis 10 nine yeais in prison, tie 
had been tonvicted on charges including stockpiling weapons and running a 
niirot Irafticking ring in fotged passports and identity papers tor the GIA in 
Furope. 

The World Cup thai ytar came oh* without at hiich. I watched most of il 
wilh the phone lo my ear. I hod neser been any good at soccer, and had never 
paid much attention to matches when they were on television But Falima was a 
huge soccer fan and we liked to watch the games logcther, even though we were 
apart. 



Sometimes, Mark and I would talk about politics. Mark was very smart, and 
I could tell that he was trying to understand what he was up ogoinsl. But he had 
huge blind spots as well. I think he understood, for mslanee. why the Soviet 
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invasion of Afghanistan was such an important watershed for Muslims He un- 
derstood thai in lhat ease I he muiJtWin were lighting for their land. 

Hut I tried to explain to Mark that it wasn't fust foreign Jimics that were in- 
vading Muslim countries, lusl as often, il was foreign money or propaganda or 
weapons. All the Western puppets ruling the Middle tut and North Africa, the 
Russian puppets in central Asia. 

You wort t be free ol what you call terrorism. I said, until you get off our 
land and out of our politics.* 

Mark still seemed confused. and I tried to es. plain it to him more clearly 

"Look what you've done in Algeria." I satd. "The Algerians had a demo- 
cratic election for the fust time, and when ihe West readied it wouldn't like 
the outcome, you shut the whole thing down." 

"It wasn't our lault!" Mark protested. "The Algerian military shut those elec- 
lions down. 

"And what did you do about it?" I asked. "Nothing. You did nothing. And 
now you negotiate with them as if it weie a legitimate regime." 
"Whai else can we do'" he asked. "We have lo talk lo n'lrsnw" 



Amin 

And then one day it happened. The thing I had been dreading lor three years, 
since I left Brussels. My past finally caught up with me. Or at least I think 

I was leaving Finsbury Park one night and walking towards the lube slalion 
when I was slopped by three men. They were ill young, no older than tweniy. 
They surrounded me and blocked my way forward. I immediately sensed lhat I 
w as in danger 

"Aittaiama'aVvknin" said one of Ihe men. He wasn't snnluig. nor were the 
others. 

"AVrkum uWam." I replied, staring him straight in the est 
The man held out a piece ol paper. "Amin would like to see you," he said. 
My heart nearly stopped. I took the piece of paper and opened il up. There 
was a short note scribbled in Arabic "Follow the brothers Thev will bnns vou 

Vfll ay m p'vvi t tivtv a^ • m i ssv ■% I ■ virv" \ « w\ t,'flV4ii%if** ■ « ■% j will C* • * 

lo me. Amin." 
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I iu >o J calm, and looked the nun in the eve "I don't know anyone named 
Amin," I uid. "You've nude J innuke. You must he looking for someone else." t 
handed the note tuck to him. 

'We're not nuking j mistake.* he uid. "Amin wit m the mos<)ue tonight. 
Handing juM a few feet iway fi om you. He pointed you out to us.* 

I shook my held. 'I'm lorry, but you really arc nuking a mistake. I really 
don't know who this it" 

With that. I pushed my way past them and into the tube station. 

All of my senses were on high alert that night. I wis aware of every person, ev- 
ery movement jround me. I witched in the tube tution. I witched on the triin. 
I witched on the meet is I wilked home. I witched everything ind everyone to 
mike sure I wasn't being followed. 

When I got home, I locked the doors md by down in bed, but I couldn't 
sleep, so I got up md put my clothes back on ind went outside I walked around 
the block, and then around the next two blocks on every side to nuke sure there 
was no one slaking me out. I found nothing, so I went back to my ll.it 

As I lay awake that night, I thought about what it could mean. Of course, 
my first instinct was to assume that Amm had been released from iail and had 
come to find me in London. He was going to etact his revenge. He would have 
me killed for my betrayal. 

But thete was another possibility as well, one jusl as frightening. Mavtae 
Amin was someone else. Maybe the men had used the name the way I had used 
it with Khaled and Ibn Sheikh, as a kind of code for insiders. They knew that it 
«j\ .1 name I woulJ respond to 

What. then, did they want? I could think of only one possibility: I was be- 
ing tailed up for a mission. I had been in London for nearly two years and 
maybe my time had come. I hadn't spoken to Abu Zubayda or anyone else in 
Peshawar for nearly a year, but this meant nothing. My job for them was to 
watch and wail. 

hither way, I was in real trouble. I tossed in bed all night. I would fall asleep 
and then wake up minutes later in a stale of panic. For wars. I had successfully 
maintained two very different toles: spy and ma/<uW. But now everything was 
caving in on me. I didn't know what to do. 

Mark. Alexandre. Penny— they were all angry with me when I told them what 
had happened. They wanted to know why I hadn't followed the men. Of course. 
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I couldn't explain it. I just told them that in my gut ii didn't feel safe. They 
wanted me to find the brothers again at Finshury Park and take them up on 
their offer. 

"We'll provide you with senility.* Mark said. 

Of course, it was obvious to me that none of them cared at al about my se- 
curity. They never had. Hut it didn't matter. I here was no amount of security 
that would have made me follow those men. 

1 knew one thing only; 1 needed to get away. I needed to leave London and 
put an end to my life as a spy. 



Africa 

I was incredibly tense in the weeks after my encounter with the three men out- 
side Finsbuiy Park. I was wired all the time, aware of ewtything and everyone 
around me. I continued to go to Finsbury Paik on Fridays but avoided it at all 
other times: I didn't want to run into those men again. I avoided Khaled, too. as 
much as I could, and when I saw him I guarded my words. 

I had trouble sleeping — it was impossible to rein. F.vrn F'atima couldn't 
calm me down, because I couldn't tell her what had happened. I didn't want het 
to worry. And so I went to Covent Garden every night I knew I was safe in 
Covent Garden. No one would look for me there, and anyway there were 
crowds all around. I sat at the cafe foe hours at a lime, listening to music and 
drinking wine. The tightness in my chest would ease slightly, and my mind 
wouldn't race like n did the rest of the lime. It was the best I could do. 

And then, in an instant, my life changed tnrnplrlelv again On August 7, IWg, 
the American embassies in Dar es Salaam and Nairobi were attacked within 
minutes of each other. Hundreds weie killed, thousands weie injured. 

I watched the story unfold that morning on CNN. Image* of the destruction 
alternated with so-called opens who tried to explain what had happened and 
why. They drove me mad. They understood nothing. They used different words 
and phrases, but every one of them ended up saying the same thing: this lup- 
pened because the Muslims h ue us. 

It wasn't the experts who bothered me most, though. It was one of the im- 
jget t ihe stene in Nairobi. Huge sections of the embassy had collapsed and 
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I was chaos. There were American soldiers everywhere, but Ihey wcren t 
I like soldiers. So one Kid ci peeled this lo happen, and when it did ihey 
[ have raced lo ihe scene. The soldiers were carrying ntlcs, but Ihey were 
Mil wearing iheir Ureel ilolhrv 

I wv» something horrible tuppen then. It took iust jn instant. There was in 
African nun « jlktr-n through the rubble. He looted dared. He was either a vic- 

away. I could HI the soldier yelling at Ihe RIM. and threatening him. Keen 
though the embassy was gone, the American was still guarding it. 

The image siikenrd me. Hundred* of Africans had died ihal day, nol be- 
cause of anything ihey had done but because ihey were in the way when the 
Americans were attacked. They were collateral damage, nothing mote. They 
died because the Americans were there in the first place But that American sol- 
dier didn't care. All he cared about was the American victims, the J 



Thai afternoon, I did something I had never done before. I turned off my mo- 
bile phone. When Daniel gave il lo me. he told me to carry it with me all the 
time. And I had. Il was always on, in case one of my handlers called me or 
someone from Peshawar or even Khaled. whose phone calls were always 
recorded. But thai day I turned il oil and lell il on the table by my bed. 

I walked for hours through London that afternoon and into the evening. Ev- 
erything I had tried lo keep out of my mind spiled back in all ai once. It was 
like a huge dam had broken. Memories I didn't even icali/e I had suddenly re- 
turned. My father and mother fighting. My brother shot dead in the school 

and I jurent and Tarek and my first meeting with Cilles and the car trip lo Mo- 
rocco and the raids and then Pakistan and Afghanistan and the guns and the 
bombs and the Chechens and Ibn Sheikh and Abu Hakr and Assad Allah and 
Abu Khabab and the embassy bombing in Islamabad and my reunion with 
Cilles in Istanbul. Image after unage after image, kke ihe photos that Gilles and 
Aleiandre and Mark and Daniel and Penny always showed me. Bui unlike the 
photos, rvery one of these images meant something lo me. even as ihey shifted 
in my mind and changed shape. They all seemed sinister now. 

When I returned home late that night, the telephone was ringing. I picked it up. 
They called nse." It was Fatima's voice. 
Who called you? I asked. 
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"Mark and Alexandre." she said. "They couldn't find you. You didn't have 
voui mobile with you. They want you lo call right away." 

No one front the services had ever called Fatima before. I had given Cilles 
her contact information early on, but I never thought ihey would use it. I knew 
instantly that it must be serious, so I called Mark's number and left a message. 
He called baik almost immediately, and arranged a meeting for the nesl morn- 
ing. I could ten Irom his voice that he was incredibly tense 



When I got to the flat. Mark and Aleiandre were already there. We sat down 
And Altwndrr bfftun iprAin£. [ hi* nuv 1,0ml Ji a turpt iw, h* laid. "hut b*- 
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Mark told me to leave everything behind that connected me io London, so I 
hjnJ<J him baik the mobile phone Pamel had givt-n me Iwo years earlier 

"Oh. no. you can keep ihit." he uid. pushing iht phone back towards nK. 
Take il io Dakar wilh yuu. You can give il to your handler there." 

The But* ti icd to be subtle, but they could never quite pull it off. "You really 
don't trust me. do you?* I asked Mark. 

CM course, I already knew the answer and so did he. As long as I had the 
moblc phone with me. the hnts lOuld track my whereabouts. They wanted 10 
get rid of me. but they also wanted to know exactly where I was every minute 
of the day. 

As we stood up to go. Alexandre and I arranged to meet so he could take me 
to the atiport. It was clear I would never see Mark again, so I shook his hand 
and said goodbye. Then I went home to pack my things. 

later that day. I had drinks at the airport with Alexandre before my departure 
Ol the three of them. I liked Alexandre the most. He was young but very seri- 
ous, and I could tell his work was important to him. 
"I hope I didn't waste your time." I said at one point. 

Alexandre understood what I was viying. He understood that I had been 
unhappy in London. "You didn't waste our time," he uid. "I can assure you of 
that. You »hould see the slack of files we haw from everything you told us. lis 
tallei than I am." 

I SMTA^ », i ■ 1 1 1 1 to hiu i for wyinj iH^i. 
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Dakar 

I met Philippe at the .nrpoft in Dakar. Before I kft London. Aletandre hid told 
nit that Philippe was the thtf—lht bots. both he jnJ Gilles reported to 
Philippe. But otn if Aletandre hadn't lold me to, I would have known that 
Philippe was someone important. He wji middle-aged, arid his face wa» in no 
way extraordinary. Bui I could see scars on his hinds jnd arms. Rc.il scars, 
front teal fighting. I wit impressed. 

On the way to the hotel, 1 noticed something else— his voice. I knew that I 
had htaid it befoie. but il look iik several minutes to figure oul where. Then 
it dawned on me: Philippe was the man I had talked to the night after the 
raids, when I was at the commissariat on the French border. He had spoken 
to me very gently that night, and he had used my first name. I remembered 
that very clearly because it was the only time anyone in any of the services 
ever did 

That day, Philippe iusl smiled when I asked him if he was the man who had 
called me that night. Several months birr, he would admit that he was. 

Shortly after I arrived in Dakar. Bill Clinton launched air strikes in Sudan and 
Afghanistan in retaliation for the embassy attacks. The Americans targeted ter- 
rorist bases near khowst. only a few miles from Khaldan.and Jalalabad. i|uite 
near Daeunta. I couldn't believe that the IK>SK would tend me back to 
Afghanistan after that, but Philippe assured me the mission was stall on. He set 
me up al a gym with a personal trainer so that I could get back in shape, and 
told me lo enjoy myself while the DGSk put their plant in place. He said that 
he was traveling a lot. but that he would stop off in Dakar several times a 
month to meet with me. 

I slaved al a hjiurious hotel in Dakar, and got an outrageous amount of 
money exh week. Thousands of dollars — more than I had ever gotten before. 
At first. I didn't understand. And I didn't care, really. I was focused on getting 
back into the field. In many ways. I was looking forward 10 Afghanistan. After 
nearly two years of boredom in pngland, the intense activity of the camps 
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seemed thrilling. And I looked forward to seeing Ibn Sheikh and the others af- 
ter so much lime. 

My work at a spy also seemed more urgent now. The world was finally pay- 
ing attention to Afghanistan. Earlier in the year, bin 1 aden had issued hit Uiwj 
against the United Slates, and the West had learned from the embassy bomb- 
ings how serious the threat really was. Now. finally, people would be interfiled 
in what was hjppemng inside the camps. 

But two months after I arrived in Dakar. Philippe told me that the mission 
had been canceled. I wasn't completely surprised From the first lime Gilles 
mentioned it lo me in London, 1 doubled it would ever really come off. Hut tlill, 
I wanted to know why. 

"they've found out who I am, haven't they?" I could rarely extract information 
from Philippe, but sometimes if 1 ottered a proposition I could tell from his reac- 
tion whether I had nailed it or not. Hit expression gave nothing away thtt lime. 

"There are all sort! of reasons," he lold me. "Some of them have lo do with 
you. and some of them have lo do with other things out in the world." 

That wat at close at I would ever get to an explanation 

A few days after thai. Philippe gave me my Moroccan passport, and look ba»k 
the French one that Cilles had given me in Paris. The last stamp in the Mores. - 
ean passport was the one I had gotten in Dakar more than two years earlier, be- 
fore I wenl lo London. There was no way I could use it. I would be ariested on 
the spot at the Dakar airport when ihey saw that I had been in the country (or 
to long. Bui when I protested lo Philippe, he told me not » worry. The DCSK 
would have a new one for me m a couple of weeks. 

Of course, the passport didn't appear in a couple of weeks, or a couple of 
weeks after that. Philippe assured me that these were lust minor holdups, thai it 
would be coming any day. He continued to give me absurd amounts of money 
every week. 

Soon I was fed up, and I told Philippe that if I wasn't going to Afghanistan then 
1 wanted to go back to Germany to gel married 1 had given up on the DCSK. But 
the DGSE hadn't given up on me. and Philippe tried to convince me to change my 
mind. Every time we met, he would ask me if I was certain that I wanted to marry 
Fatima. Every time, I told him I was. Finally, one day, he said it outright. 

"I think you're making a mistake." 

"What do you mean!" I asked. 

"I think you'll get married and retire and then aftei three months you'll miss 
the svnrk and youll want 10 come back." 
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"I could do bolh," J said. "I can work when I'm married." 

Philippe shook his head. "No." he laid. "A married agent is only half an 
agent." Then he smiled and looked down at his wedding band. "Trust me, I 
know." 

I waited for months in Dakar. Every lime I saw him, Philippe assured me that 
the DGSE was pulling plans in place with the Germans for my new life there. 
But nothing ever came of it. 

After live months, I'd had enough. Philippe had replaced my British mobile 
phone with one wired by the DGSB (allhough of course he never admitted 
that). So I used the phone to call Fatima. 

"I'm sick of waiting for them," I told her. "I'm going 10 find a way to get to 
Germany on my own." It was the only way to put pressure on the DGSE. I knew 
they didn't want to let me out of their control; they had no idea what I would 
do. And they knew that if I set my mind to it, I would be able to slip into Eu- 
rope on my own. After all, I had infiltrated the Afghan training camps without 
their help. 

And so 1 wasn't remotely sutpiised when Philippe showed up the next day. 
*Good news!" he said with a wide smile. "We've sorted everything out. 
You're flying to Germany in two days." 

II wasn't until much latet that I understood what the DGSE was Hying to do in 
I>akar: they wanted 10 keep me from getting married. That's what all the money- 
was lor. They wanted to show me how glamorous the lite ol a spy was. Exotic 
c ities, e«pen«ve restaurants, fancy hotels. 

Of course, spying had never been glamorous for me. I had slept on the bare 
earth in Afghanistan for a year and eaten nothing but lentils and stale bread. 
In London, I lived in ,1 flat not much bigger than my own body. But 1 never 
really minded any of it. 

This was what the DGSE had never understood: it was never about the 
money for me. Gilles had assumed it was, and that's why at the very beginning 
he didn't believe that I would give the twenty-live thousand Irancs back to 
Tarek. He had made this mistake again in Istanbul, when he thought he could 
make me disappear for fifteen thousand dollars. And Philippe was making the 
same mistake now, in Dakar. 

Of course I liked the money, and I spent it when I had it. I enjoyed the fancy 
restaurants, the five-star hotels. But I didn't need them. These were not the 
things that motivated me. 
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What did motivate me? Different things at different times, I suppose. At fust, 
when I w-as in Belgium, 1 needed the DGSE 10 prntccl me and my family. I didn't 
work for them because I believed in what they were doing, but because 1 didn't 
want to gel killed. But ihal changed over time, as I learned more about the group 
1 had fallen in with, about the GIA.Thtn the DGSE's mission became mine. 

At some point during my time in the tamps, our missions had diverged 
again. Ot course, we agreed on many things still: we didn't want to see innocent 
people murdered, whether il was on a metro in Pans or at an embassy in 
Nairobi. But after 1 returned from Afghanistan, I knew that there was little I 
could do to prevent it. Even if I helped slop one allack, like ihe plot 10 blow up 
the World Cup, something else would come soon after. These attacks were in- 
evitable as long as the West refused to try to understand the Muslim mind, the 
logic of jihad. I had tried to explain it to my handlers again and again. I had 
tried to explain what 1 had seen and heard and felt in those camps. But they 
didn't want to hear it. 

The day before I left, Philippe explained what would happen in Germany He 
told me that a French contact would await me at the airport, and then would 
help insert me into Germany. I would tell the German authorities I was an Al- 
geiian fleeing the war and claim refugee status. I would gel my new identity, 
and the German services would help me begin a new life. I wnuld get married, 
and I would be safe. 

I had grown to like Philippe during the But months I spenl in Dakar. I liked 
him because he had been so kind to me on the phone thai night after the raids 
in Brussels. And I liked him because in Dakar he had also been kind, in his fash- 
ion. I could tell he believed in me, that he wanted me to stay on as an agent. I 
think he really believed it was ihe life I was cut out for. 

On my last night, Philippe took me to an elegant restaurant outside the city. 
I was in a wonderful mood because I was looking forward to the new life I was 
about to begin. I felt like celebrating, so I ordered ttm/m&m, the most expen- 
sive item on the menu. 

"Oh, no." Philippe said. "You don't want that. You should try the grouper in- 
stead. It's fabulous here." 

I immediately understood something about Philippe, and I laughed. 

"This is where you take your lovers, isn't it?" As 1 looked around ihe room it 
seemed completely obvious to me. The candles, the soft music. 

Philippe looked shocked al first, and then he laughed, too, and I knew I was 
right. 
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Eisenhutlensudt is an ugly Stalin-ei a city at the cistern edge of Germany. A 
few Mounter* outside of town, ihere is a military hase onte used by the Red 
Army. Now it's a detention center for asylum seekers. 

I checked myself in with the papers I had been given in Frankfurt. 1 ended 
up slaying for six nights without any contact ftom the services. It was heart- 
breaking. 1 tie plate was crammed full of refugees from some of the most dis- 
mal places on earth: Africa, Sri Lanka, Afghanistan. They had been traveling for 
weeks to get here, and they were filthy. 

These were desperate people. They had given up whatever homes they had 
to make ihis journey. Many, of course, were not running from war or persecu- 
tion; they were fleeing from famine or wrenching poverty. Of course, these w^ere 
the ones that were supposed to be turned back. Terrible suffering was not 
grounds lor asylum. 

In the end, it didn't really matter why any of these people were there, be- 
cause most of them would be sent back. A great many would die as a result. I 
knew how careless the Europeans were about asylum-seekers, how unwilling 
they were to allow all these dark-skinned people across their borders. 

The sadness was oppressive inside the center, and I needed to get out. 1 
learned I could get a pass that would allow me to check out for a few hours to 
go into the city. But nobody else ever wanted to come with me. After a few days, 
1 asked an Afghani why everyone was staying inside. He told me people were 
•cared to leave. There were skinheads all over the city who preyed on tefugecs, 
insulting them and beating them mertilevsly and even killing them snmetimes- 

On any given day, there are thousands of people trom all over the world 
praying to God for a chance to live in a country such as this. 

It was in Eisenhuttenstadl that I first met Klaus. It was a complete disaster. A 
guard came to collect me in the dormitory and took me into an office. Klaus 
was waiting for me there. 

"Galen Tiijf. Mem Same r'st Kliius. Wissen Sit uer (ok I'm?* 

Of course, I knew German — I had learned it from Fatinia — but it made me 
angry anyway. 1 thought of all of the refugees in the center and 1 imagined w hat 
it must be like for them, to be confronted by these arrogant Europeans in a lan- 
guage that they couldn't understand. 

"I'm sorry,* I said. 'Could you repeat that in English?" 

"I'm Klaus* he said impatiently. "I>o you know who I am?" 

Apparently Klaus was a prick in every language. 

"Yes, I know who you are. You're with the German secret service." 
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ntvcr seemed to materialize. There wis no way for me lo get nwried, either, 
which wai even more fruslraling. We couldn't live logether unlil wc got mar- 
ricd. In the meantime, I was living in a small apartment Falima had rented un- 
der her name. 

I met with Olivier a few more times during my first months in Germany. He 
told me again and again thai there was nothing he could do. I had lo rely on 
Klaus and Matthias as long as I was in Germany. The DGSE had coordinated 
everything with ihem. Bui il didn'l seem very coordinated lo me. Whenever I 
mentioned Olivicr's name to Klaus and Matthias, they shook their heads and 
told me nol lo talk ahoul him. They were never going 10 acknowledge thai there 
was any sort of agreement in place between the German and French services. 
They never said it, of course, but it was obvious that they wanted total Jeniabil- 
ily. They didn't want to take responsibility for me, either. 

I needed money. I was living off of Fatima's tiny income and I hated it. I needed 
money to pay for my apartment and to eat. And I also needed to save money for 
my wedding. I couldn't earn money on my own, however, without the papers. It 
would have been very haid even if I had them: I was thirty-two years old and 
had never held a fob. Al least nol one I could list on my resume. 

There was only one way to make money: I had to work as a spy. At first, it 
seemed like a good idea. II was certainly what the Germans eipected of me. Bui 
it didn'l take long to figure out that they had no real assignment for me. I was 
sent tn a Muslim community center in Oberhausen. a city with a large Nnrlh 
African population about seventy kilometers from Cologne. I went there every 
Friday. 

When I met with Matthias and Klaus after each trip, they didn't even show 
me phnlographs. "What are your impreMions?" they would ask. My impressions 
were very simple: it was a group of Moroccan teenagers who played sports to- 
gelhrr and studied the Kur'an. 'Inhere was nothing In worry afmul. 

It was much worse, even, than my work in England. The job was incredibly 
boring and completely useless. Bui the real problem was that I couldn't afford 
to do it. I was spending hundreds of Peutschmarks a month just for the gas to 
drive back and forth, but the Germans were paying me almost nothing. They 
knew they could get away with it because I was trapped. I didn't have papers, so 
1 couldn't work for anyone else. 

After a few months. I was going craiy. I told the Germans 1 needed more 
money, but I never gol il. I felt like Klaus was still punishing me for our first 
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Then Olivier stood up to leave, and I stood up as well. He held his hand 
out to me. but just as 1 was reaching forward he pulled hack. "Wait," he said. 
"I almost forgot. I have something else for you." He plucked something from 
his hag and held it out to me. 

It was my notebook from Darunta. It was so sick I almost laughed. They 
were truly ruthless, lire IX1SK had finally figured out thai no amount of money 
was going to convince me to stay. And so they were going to Mb me stay. 
There were polite outside waiting for me— 1 was sure of it. If 1 look that book, 
they would arrest me the minute I walked out the door. I was a terrorist; the 
book proved it. They would lock me up for years. Unless, of course, 1 decided to 
go back to work for the DGSE. 

1 looked at the notebook, and then at Olivier. 'You've got to be kidding." 

And then I walked out. 

Soon after, I got married. 

A few Jays after the wedding, I met up with Matthias in a cafe. We talked for a 
bit, and he congratulated me. As we were leaving, he handed me an envelope. 
"Someone asked me to get this to you," he said. He didn't explain himself further. 

I opened the envelope. There was a single photograph inside. It was a pic- 
ture of me and Fatima from the day we became officially engaged. I was wear- 
ing a suit and she was wearing a dress, and we were both so happy we were 
smiling like crazy people. It was my favorite photograph of the two of us. but I 
had left it behind in Ixtndon with all my other things when I cleared out right 
after the embassy bombings. Nothing Irom that Hat had been returned to me, 
and I had assumed I would never see the picture again. 

The photo was my wedding present from Philippe. I was sure of it. It was his 
way Of showing me thai, everything else aside, he had delivered on this part of 
the promise. 



Afterlife 

They never delivered on any of the other promises. 

I continued working for the Germans for a few months after my wedding, 
but it was going nowhere. I had a wife to support now, but they were still pay- 
ing me less than a subsistence wage. They did eventually get a passport for 
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me — under my own name. No new identity, no back stoiy that would enable 
me lo create a new life lor myself, ll was Klaus's doing, of course. He wanted 
power over me, and he wanted to punish me. 

hvenlually, Klaus and Matthias turned me over tu a new handler, a young 
man named Georg. But 1 was too demoralized to start again, and so the first 
lime 1 met alone with Georg 1 told him that I wanted to quit. He wasn't al all 
surprised; he had obviously heard all about my disastrous relationship with 
Klaus. He didn't even bother trying to convince me to slay on. 

Georg sat there for a few minutes shaking his head. "I wish this wasn't hap- 
pening," he said. This isn't right." I could tell he fell awful. Chen he reached in- 
side his coat pocket. He took out a pack of cigarettes and handed it to me. 

I was mystified. "What are these for?" I asked. 

Georg gave me a sad, gentle smile. "I feel like we should be giving you some- 
thing." he said. "But this is all I have." We both laughed. 

I met with Matthias a few weeks later. He was more angry than sad. "Vou 
should get I lawyer," he said. "What happened to you is wrong." 

It struck me as odd that a seciet service officer was telling me to sue his own 
agency. And anyway, what lawsuit could I possibly bring? I had no proof of any- 
thing. Spies don't get employment contracts. 

"I'm really not sure what that would accomplish," 1 told him. "I don't even 
know how to find a lawyer." 

"I know one." he said. He jotted down a name and phone number on a piece 
of paper and handed it to me. "He's very good. You should call him." 

I never called the lawyer, but Mallhias and I met again a few weeks later. 
This time he told me to go to the media. He told me who I should go to, and 
outlined what I should say. 

I knew that 1 was getting sucked into some further intrigue, and I didn't like 
il. I began asking questions. Slowly. Matthias revealed the truth: everyone hated 
Klaus. They knew that he was a problem, but there was nothing they could do 
because he had been forced on the service by a member of the Bundestag. 17ie 
only way to get rid of him was to expose him publicly. With a lawsuit, lor exam- 
ple, or an embarrassing story in the media. 

Matthias tried several times to enlist me in his battle, but I wasn't interested. 

"Don't you want to tell your story?" he asked. "Don't you want people to 
know what he did?" 

"Don't worry," 1 said. "I'll tell my story. But not now. Not this way." 
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Now I have told my story. Why now? 

When I started writing, I suppose il was mostly anger that motivated me. I 
had been living in Germany for five years without any papers, working in the 
iiiusl degrading )obs imaginable. I worked on assembly lines. I worked scrub- 
bing toilets. I worked for bosses who treated me like dirt because I was a for- 
eigner, an Arab. And no matter how much I worked I could never earn enough 
to support my wife. I still live oil of Falima's income. 

Matthias was right: what happened to me was wrong. I gave up everything 
in the end. For years, I wanted to expose them — the Germans, the DGSE. But I 
didn't because I was afraid for Fatima. And I'm still afraid. But eventually I real- 
ized that I was going to lose her anyway. It has been very, very hard for ber. It's 
not easy to live with a man who has no pasl. Most of the lime 1 can't even use 
my name. My wife has never met my lamily, and she can't tell her family who I 
am or where I come from. She has to lie about me 10 her friends. We're hiding 
all the time. 

This life has been too much for us, and it has nearly loin us apart. We both 
know thai I am putting both of our lives at risk by publishing this book. But we 
don't have much of a life to lose. 

There is anothei reason why I am telling my story now, however. An even more 
important one: the world has changed dramatically since 2000, when 1 quit my 
life as a spy. And 1 am devastated by what 1 see. 

Like everyone else. I was horrified by the attacks of 9/11. But 1 wasn't sur- 
prised. I had been inside Al Qaeda for years, and to me the attacks seemed the 
inevitable outcome of all of the forces I had seen developing over the course of 
the 1990s. 9/1 1 was nothing more than a spectacular extension of the perverse 
logic the GIA used 10 justify the slaughter of so many innocents across Algeria. 
It was the logic of the Paris bombings, the logic ot the embassy bombings in Is- 
lamabad and Nairobi and Dar es Salaam. Later, il would be the logic of the 
Madrid bombings, and the London bombings after that. It is the logic of the 
supply chain: anyone who supports the enemy is fair game. There are no civil- 
ians anymore. Everyone is at war. 

This is the logic of the global jihuj, and I despise il. There are soldiers, and 
there are civilians. Killing soldiers is war; killing civilians is murder. This is not 
merely my opinion. It is an article of my faith. 

Let me be clear: 1 am a Muslim. And to this day, I would go to war for my 
faith. 1 am no longer a spy, but pan of me remains a mutahui. 1 think the 
United States and all the others should get off our land, and stay off. I think 
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